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INTRODUCTION 


It is rather unusual that any considerable time should elapse between 
th() announcement of a great discovery and the appearance of a book deal- 
ing spe(ufically and compndiensividy with th(‘ subject of that discovery; and 
especially is this true when the idea or invention has such a far-n'aching, 
cv('n revolutionary, influence in its })articular de])artm('nt of the world's 
activities as is the case with high-sjieed steeds. Nevertheless eluring the 
decaele and ineire sinen^ Freel W. Taylor and Maunsel Wliite unexjiecte'elly 
stumbleHl upe)n the high-heat treatment fe)r tungsteai and relateel steeds, 
anel developed their high-spe‘e'd ste'el, nothing has be^en publisheel which 
coulel be calleel at all aelequate as a treatment of the subjeM't, evCejit pe)S- 
sibly Mr. Taylor’s aeldress before the American Soedety of Me'chanical En- 
gineers on the occasie)!! of his inauguratiem as presiehmt., at lhe‘ Decenfl)er, 
1900 , me‘eting; anel the article's lieTe'afteT ine'ntione'd. This aeldrevss e)r 
re'peirt is inden'd a monuine'ntal work, inclueling as it de>e's the' re'sults of his 
experiene*('s and re'se'aredie's, anel tlH)se e)f liis ce)-labor(*rs, in the' carrying 
on of his inve'stigations. Thc'se' re'se'andie's, it wenild se*('m, have he'en more 
extensive and the)rough than any e)the'rs ye't attem])ted, cejvering the' ge'n- 
eral subje'ct of the' ne'w stueds, Othe'r investigations, covering limited 
portions eif tlu'^ flelel, like those e)f Dr. H. C. H. C’arpe'iite'r, say, have 
be'en e'xhaustive' as far as the'y exte'iieleel, anel also are very valuable' for the 
light the'y throw upon the nature anel the' pejssibilities of high-spe'e'el steel. 

The Taylor report eR)nfine's itself largely to the evfie'riene-e's of its author 
anel his associate's, ami unfe)rtunately, has not a goe)el inek'X. There has 
been a pretty general feeding for some time that a we)rk shoulel be available 
which woulel cover e'omprediensively the whole' subje'ct of high-siieed stexds, 
presenting in an unelerstahelable way a ge'iieral view of it in such form as 
to l)e easily accessible for re'fe^rence. This' was in the minel of the present 
writer when he was invited some five ye'ars ago to contribute to the 
Engineering Magazine a se'Hes e)f papers dealing with the subjeR't. The 
articles were v. ritten anel printed,' anel, as far as appears, formed the most 
extensive account of the new stee*ls, as aelaptable to use in productive 
industry, which had been published up to that time. 

1 Engineering Magazine, New York .‘ind Ix)ndon. Issues of Se^plembcr, October, 
November, and December, 1905 ; May, June, and August, 1906. 
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Since the original articles appeared much new light has been thrown 
upon certain aspects of the subject. Mr. Taylor’s address has been pub- 
lished, and many sporadic contributions of greater or less value have ap- 
peared in the technical ])eri()dicals. Furthermore, important devc^lopments 
have been worked out concerning which litth* or nothing at all has been 
heretofore printed. Whil(‘ therefore this book is in a sense based upon 
the series of articles already mentioned, it is by no means the sanu‘. Such 
of the original material as has prov(‘d fundamental has been retained and 
brought into a(U!ord with prescmt knowledge and practice. Much has been 
add(^d touching the historical and th(‘oreti(^aI as])e{!ts of high-spe('d and 
othcT tool steels. Tlu* pur])ose has l)een to include all that might be of 
interest in coniu'ction with the subj(‘ct and to present an accurate con- 
spectus of the present stab* of knowledge* concerning the n(*w st(*els. 

The eaitire subject is so recent, howev(*r, and astonishing developments 
have followed one anothe'r with such bewild(Ting rapidity, that the accom- 
I)lishing of this ])urpos(‘ prc'sented many diffi(‘ulti(‘s. Almost every stee*! man 
knows the practical impossibility of obtaining d(*tail(‘d information concern- 
ing tool st('('ls which is absolutely accurate* and r(‘liable. The personal 
ecjuation and a multibuh* of other factors commonly accounted negligible*, 
so mu(‘h affe'ci, ivsults that the assertion might be* safe'ly hazarded that all 
(U)nedusions as te) me'tliexl and me‘ans in ste*e*l tre*atinent are* subject to 
allowane*e*s for tlu'se* (*l('meints. Thus, for illustration, two different plants 
o])erate'el by the* same* ce)neH*rn make* large* use* of the barium proce^ss in 
hardening. At one* the* te*mp(*rature* ce)mme)nly maintain(*d and indicate*el 
by the* ])yr()met('r is 1200 degre*e*s (’. (2200 F.), while at the other an 
instrum(‘nt of the* same* make anel calibrate‘el with ee|ual care uniformly 
indicate's e)nly 1070 e]e*gre‘e*s C. (1950 F.); anel ye*t as far as can ])e se*en by 
the* (*y(* of an e'xperie‘nceel operate)!*, familiar witli both plants, the two 
baths are ke'pt at ide'ntical te*mp(‘ratur(*s. (’e*rtain it is that re'sults eejually 
good are obtaine'el at both plants. 

Similar difficult ie*s arise in conn(*ction with me'thoels and apparatus. 
Thus, it is maintained with much fervor by some* tliat the only furnace 
giving good re'sults is coke-fired; while* others insist with e‘(iual fervor that 
oil or gas fire‘d furnae*.es alone can be ele*})ende*el upon. Similarly, ce)n- 
clusions as to supe*riority of one* or another brand of ste'el over others are* 
alme)st unife)rmly baseel on insufficient greainels or arrived at under e^ondi- 
tions not precisely elu])licateHl (e)r ne>t likely to be* eluplicateel) else*where*. 

Gr(*at care* has been taken to insure ab.solute accurae^y of statement, and 
elefinitene*ss in e've'ry respect. The reaeler must remember, however, that 
in view of the consielerations just set forth, there may be some disagreement 
with methods here* ])roposeel and conclusions ])re*sente*el. The endeavor 
has b(‘en not only to cover, in the chapters dealing with the practical han- 
dling of the* new ste*els, all pe>ints likedy to come up, and to indicate clearly 
just what is believed to be best practice at the present time; but, where 
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there is diversity of opinion, to describe all practical methods shown to 
yield satisfactory results. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his appreciation of the assist- 
ance rend(;red by Mr. Walter Brown and Mr. D. (h Clark. Except for 
their encourasenuait and patient assistance during the early days of the 
work thv task, if undertaken at all, might never have ))een finished. Crate- 
ful acknowledgment is also made of th(‘ interest inanifesUal and assistance 
rendered in the ways of suggestions, criticism, permission to use material, 
and proof reading by Mr. Fred W. Taylor, Dr. H. C. H. Carpenter, Mr. 
George H. I’altridge, Dr. Bradley Stoughton, and others. Dr. Carpenter 
was especially helpful with sugg(\stions in coinu'ction with the chaj)ter on 
the Natun' and rTaract(‘risti(*s of the New St(‘('ls; and Dr. Stoughton was 
kind enough to revise j)ortions of the same. Acknowledgment for the use 
of illustrations is made in th(‘ apj)ropriate plac<‘s. 

O. M. BECKER. 

Ciiic V(.(), III., 

jidij j, jtno. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND NATURE OF HKiH-SPEKD STEELS. 

IvMUA' Tool, S'I'RLI.S. 

The Earliest Tools. — That tlio extraction of iron from its ores was 
practiced long before historical times, is evidenced by many remains 
of }>rehistoric forges and smelters. Not a few ii]i])lements of that 
material whose antiquity cannot be doul)ted, also liave l)eeii found. 
Scriptural a\ithority ascribes the first forging of iron to Tubal ('ain, 
whose time is generally fixed at about dS centuries H.(b Whether or 
not steel dat(‘s back so far as that, it i^ (|uit(i certain that, steel imple- 
ments must have l)e(‘n used not much lat(‘r, in the construction of certain 
of the very eaiii(\st ancient monuments known to us; for tools of soft 
iron could not have cut and carved tlu* v(mt hard rocks of which they 
were constructed. In connection with the building of the pyramids 



Ku). 1 The inonurneiitiil earviriRs of KRVpt arc cf)nclusive evidenee that the ancient Egyptians 
possesseil Rood steel tools, which alone could have cut the liaid stones smoothly. The pictures 
lhems(>lves sometimes, as m this case, imlicate the kind of tools in u,se and the methods of 
usiiiK them 

(date fixed at about three thousand B.(’.) Herodotus speaks of the 
immense sums of money which must have been spent for the “ iron 
with which the Ituilders worked; and in the (Ireat Pyramid there was 
found a fragment of an iron tool which must bo at least live tliousand 
years old, containing a small j)ercentage of carlfon. There is gootl 
reason for believing also that the working of steel as well as of iron was 
known to and pr.acticed ])y the cailv (Ireeks and others, perhaps as far 
hack as ten centuries H (\ 

Ancient Steel Making. - As to the method making of the common 
steels of antiquity, h^ le is certainly known. The iron to be converted 
into steel api)ears to hav(‘ been made in a sort of crude Catalan forge; 
and as iron has a strong affinity for carlnm, if is prohalile that in forg- 
ing iron which had been long in eonract with the fuel and therefore 

1 
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had taken up some carbon, it would be found somewhat harder and 
stiffer than common iron, and on that account more suitable for tools. 
Among the very ancient Egyptians, it is said, pieces of meteoric iron 
were heated in close contact with the fuel and kept at a high tempera- 
ture, just below the melting point, for a long time. The absorption of 
carbon was of course sufficient to make a superior iron, or steel, of the 
piece so treated. The next step in the development of steel no doubt 
was the accidental dro])piiig into water of a red-hot tool of some kind. 
The superior liardne.ss and usefulness of such a tool would certainly 
lead to further experiment and more careful treatment. Whether or 
not this was the actual course of events in tlie development of ordinary 
steel, it is certain the ancients possessed .some remarkably good steel 
implements and knew pretty well how to use them. 

The ancient method of working metals was by forging, chiefly. If 
this did not give a suitable result , or if a sharp cutting edge was required, 
recourse was had to abrasives. Machinery being pra(*tically unknown, 
it was impossible for primitive men to do much in the way of metal 
cutting, although indeed it seems that graving or hand (‘Utting of some 
kind was practised almost if not quite as far back as the time of Tubal 
Cain Certain it is that the art was practiced among tlie Chinese long 
before the (diristian era began. 

Ancient Metal Cutting. — Not however until the beginning of what 
has aptly been called the age of machinery, which dates back scarcely 



}Vrniia.«iion of The Iron and Steel Magazine. 

Fia. 2. A {)rirnitivo fiirnncc for sjin'lting iron and pnalneuig atfH’l. The ore and fuel lie in the fore- 
ground. In charging the furnace, thcHO were carried ui» the rude .slefiH carved in tlie hillaide againat 
which the furnace wan erected. 


more than a century, did the real development of metal cutting begin. 
A crude form of the lathe had been known for a good many centuries, as 
long ago indeed as the days of Solon, in the sixth century B. C.; but 
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this improved but little upon the tedious and laborious hand-cutting 
process. The arrival of steam power made possible the development 
of relatively heavy and powerful machinery, and permitted the large 
development of cutting tools. 

Wootz, Damascus and Toledo. — From the earliest times the quality 
of steels varied greatly-. The celebrated wootz steels of India, and 
Damascus made at the Syrian city of the same name, and later at Toledo, 
in Spain, were examples of superior steels susceptible of extraordinary 
tempering. They both, however, were crucible steels, and the latter 
is also said to have contained strong traces of tungsten, nickel, man- 
ganese. and similar elements important in the new high-speed steels. 

Production of Wootz. - Wootz is a steel of high quality, the manu- 
facture of which reaches back to very ancient tinies„ Aristotle, the 



Fig. 3. Section of a criule Catalan forKc, Htill to he Hccn in remote place.'), in which ateel is often made 
directly from the ore The charcoal and ore, the latter in sinall lurnp‘<, are charged at the level of 
the floor or a little above. A.s the reduction proceeds, a more oi less steely lump, the "loupe,” 
collects at the bottom. 

Greek philosopher, describes it as nearly as 350 B. C. or thereabouts, 
and tells us how it was made. Other ancient writers in the subse- 
quent centuries likewise make mention of it. This steel still is (or 
at any rate until recently was) fabricated by some of the remote 
mountain peoples m the north of India. The method of manufacture 
is essentially the same as that described by Aristotle nearly twenty- 
three centuries ago. First the iron is extracted from the ore in a sort 
of rude clay Catalan T ge, perhaps built against the side of a hill. The 
result is a lump of sponge iron, which is hammered to make it more 
dense and to rid it of as much of the unmeltcd ore and cinder as may 
be. The lump is then broken into smaller pieces, harnniere<l again, 
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and afterwards placed in a specially prepared small clay crucible, holding 
about a pound of metal. Along with the iron is put some finely divided 
wood, and a few green leaves, the latter laid at the top of the charge. 
The crucibles are luted up and placed in a diminutive furnace of clay, 
generally a Imre two feet in diameter, conical, and sometimes partly 
below the surface of the ground. The blast is furnished by a pair of 
skins blowing through a batnboo and clay tuyere. 

After several hours the crucible is tested for complete fusion of its 
contents, by })oing shaken; and if the melting is complete, the crucible 
is allowed to cool, to be later broken open. Tlie result, if successful, 
is a small lumj) of exceedingly fine, smooth-surfaced steel, which takes 
a remarkal)le temper. This steel has been u.sed almost exclusively 
for swords as far back as tradition runs; and it has been said of Wootz 
blades, as also of Damascus, that when properly tempered and skill- 
fully handled they would cleave a bar of iron without losing edge. It 
has been declared also that a blade of wootz has cleanly cut a wisp of 
silk floss tossed into the air. 

Crucible Steel among the Chinese. — This ])roduct of ancient skill 
seems to hav(‘ l)(‘en little if at all known, as an article of commerce, to those 
nations who have done most toward the advancement of civilization 
through the development of the steel and iron-making art. Nor, 
apparently, was it known to them that steel was ])roduced in eastern 
Asia contemporaneously with, and as now seems established, long 
before wootz was made in India. Uecent arclneological discoveries 
indicate that a kind of crucible steel was known to and made by the 
Chinese probably many centuries before the Indian product. The 
method by which the (diine.se steel was produc(id is not yet known. It 
probably was something like that practiced in India; the more .so since 
there are indicaitions that both these peoples may haye learned the 
process from a common source, a peo[)le living in the plateau between 
the two lands. 

Manufacture and Nature of Damascus. — Damascus steel likewise was 
a crucible steel. It differed from wootz however, and from other 
steels as well, in one res])ect. Those familiar with its appearance are 
aware of the curious veining or figuring seen on the surface. This 
characteristic, adding greatly to the beauty of a finished surface, is 
due to thin strips of .soft iron alternating with similar strips of steel, 
and the.se thoroughly welded, twisted and otherwise completely wrought 
together. This steel wnis first made, as far as known, at the ancient 
Syrian city (said to be the oldest existing city in the world) whence it 
deriyes its name, and doubtlevss also is of great antiquity. The Scrip- 
tural reference to iron from the north,” together with other allusions 
in Scripture and the historical references to the (fiialybes (whence is 
derived the Greek and Latin names for steel) indicate that the region 
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north of Damascus, if not that city itself, was a renowned center for 
steel manufacture hundreds of years before the beginnin^i; of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Virtues of Ancient Steels. — The virtues of Damascus steel were made 
famous throujijhout the western world by the (U’usaders, and its manu- 
facture was at a later period established at Toledo, in Spain. Toledo 
l)Iades came to have a repute almost as great as those made at Damas- 
cus. It is stated that they possessed tempering qualities as remarkable 
as those of wootz, and that they were sometimes packed in lioxes curled 
up like clock springs of our day. 

Whether or not these ancient steels possessed all the remarkable 
qualities attributed to them, they certainly were marvels of their time; 
and indeed they remain marv(‘ls in our own time. Nothing superior 
to them, in respect of tempering (piality, has been produced l)y modern 
methods of steel nuiking. It is c(‘rtain that all of tlie steels mentioned 
wer(‘ at some time or other used for tools of various sorts, very likely 
for use in the metal-cutting arts For the latter puipose, however, 
they possessed no striking advantage over other steels. 

Variability of Primitive Steels. —The (luality of ancient steels, and 
of th()s(‘ produced iqi to a comjiarati v(‘ly r(M*{‘nt. time, varied greatly. 
Considei’iiig the methods of manufacture and the diversity of ores 
used, this is not suiprising Some ores would contain ekmumts wanting 
in others; and in the process of forging, or [lerluqis of (‘xt-raction, certain 
tools would be in clo.ser ami longm- contact with the fuel and would 
therefore absorl) more carbon. Modmai manufacturing methods make 
it possible to eliminate all these uncertainties, and it is (amiparat i vely 
easy to produce continuously steel of practically constant cpiality. 

Development of Metal Cutting. — The development of metal cutting 
was, until a lew years ago, brought about almost wholly through the 
evolution of the machine by which the tool was made to do its work, 
and scarcely at all through the development of excellence in the tool 
itself, except in so far as it was found that varying shapes gave varying 
results. The steel, its natui*e, and the method of ti'eat.nient, remained 
much the same as for centuries before. 

With the development of powerful machinery, however, it was soon 
found that there was a limit to the amount of work to be got from a 
tool for cutting metal. The tenacity with which the particles of a 
homogeneous mass (d steel, iron, or similar tough metal cohere makes 
it no slight matter to drive a tool into the mass or force off a portion 
of it. A small graver in the hand can easily make a scratch in the 
surface of an iron Tdatc; but to remove a chip say a (piarter of an 
inch by three-quarters, a cut by no means unusual nowadays, involves 
the consuniption C)i an astonishing amount of power. Now the energy 
used up in making a cut, is partly, of course, converted into latent energy 
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stored in the chip with its changed form and changed relation of con- 
stituent particles; and partly into sensible heat at and near the cutting 
point of the tool, which heat is taken up by the tool, the chip, and the 
piece being machined. The chip l)eing relatively small and continu- 
ously changing in respect to the particles of metal at the cutting point, 
rarely gets so hot as to show a color higher than deep blue, and not 
often that. The piece machined is relatively large, and readily absorbs 
and conducts away its portion of the heat, which is a small part only 
of that generated. The tool, however, is continuously at work, and 
absorbs a good deal of the heat generated. Now if the tool be worked 
heavily, which is to say usually if the cutting si)eed be relatively high, 
the cutting edge (juickly gets so hot as to draw the temper and make 
the ordinary carbon steel tool useless. 

Endurance Limit of Tools. — Evidently there is a limit to the amount 
of work such a, tool is capable of doing; and this limit, the snail’s pace 
at which it has heretofore been necessary to carry on metal-cutting 
operiitions, has been an anomaly in modern industry the chief character- 
istics of which are magnitude and speed. There is a vim and vigor 
about wood-working o])erations as seen in a modern shop, which is 
exhilarating. A large spindle, for example, is shaped while I'evolving 
at the rat(‘ of two or three thousand turns per minute, the rate, of course, 
depending somewhat upon the size and nature of the wood. A steel 
shaft of similar diameter revolving against an ordinary tool at a very small 
fraction of the same number of turns would almost instantly “ burn ” it. 

Maximum Speed with Carbon Tools. — Carbon steel, as heretofore 
used in tools, no matter how well hardened, has not enough toughness 
and hardness to withstand the rubbing of the chip for any considerable 
length of time, even when not run fast enough to affect the temper. 
The tool therefore dulls; and this dulling proceeds in a sort of geomet- 
rical ratio as the (uitting s{)eed increases, being augmented by the draw- 
ing of the tem})er which aiarompanics rapid emitting. The speed in all 
metal-cutting o})erations has therefore had to be comparatively slow, 
n(f matter how ])owerful might be the machines in use. Thirty feet 
of chip ])er minute, as any machinist knows, has been considered rather 
good work; while fifty feet per minute has been very unusual. Under 
ordinary circumstances the management of a shop was pretty well 
satisfied if the machine tools could maintain an average speed of twenty 
to twenty-five feet per minute. 

Such deliberation, necessary though it has been, is depressing in 
this era. A creeping mass of metal turning leisurely round and round 
or moving back and forth, as has been customary in the average shop, 
is quite out of harmony with the modern spirit of expedition and hurry. 
But while a few dreamed of the possibilities of cutting metal, some 
time in the future, with something of the vim with which wood can be 
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cut; and while machines had been developed so tremendously as to 
leave scarcely anything to be desired in that respect; nevertheless the 
ultimate limit seemed to have been reached. 

But it had not. 

Similarity of Ancient and Modem Steels. — For at least a thousand years, 
and probably for several thousand, there had been no single important 
ailvance, no one striking development, in the nature and characteristics 
of steel, in respect to metal-cutting qualities at any rate. The property 
of becoming hard, possessed in common by all steels, and distinguishing 
them from ordinary iron, is due to the presence of carbon diffused 
throughout the mass of the metal. How the presence of the particles of 
carbon brings about the virtue of hardening is yet a matter of discussion. 

The Modem Science of Steel Making. — Modern steel making is a fact 
only because the science of chemistry, itself scarcely a century and a 
half old, has made it possible to understand that there is an affinity 
of certain elements for certain others and that under given conditions 
exactly the same combinations can be expected in chemical compounds 
and adoys. The prehistoric steel makers had no idea that in firing 
iron with certain fuels they were carbonizing it, actually forming of 
the iron and fuel a new substance which contained besides iron the same 
element wliicli in one form constitutes charcoal, in another graphite, 
and in a third, diamond. That, however, is exactly what they did. 

Blister and Double Steel. — The method of the very ancient steel 
makers, ex(aq)t as already noted, was essentially the same as that com- 
monly in use up to comparatively modern times. The bar to be car- 
bonized was heated in close contact with charcoal or other suitable 
fuel. In later times this was done in a sort of double muffle furnace, 
and the (!ementation or carbonization was more even and complete. 
Steels thus made however, were found to be only skin deep, so to speak; 
for since the carbon merely soaked in and combined with the iron nearest 
to it, evidently the central portion was less completely carbonized than 
the exterior, and except possibly in very thin bars was generally quite 
devoid of the hardening element, even after ten or twelve days’ treat- 
ment. In later times, when tlie muffle furnace came into use, steel 
thus made was known as blister steel, from the blisters or scales appear- 
ing on its surface during the proce.ss of carbonization. This steel is 
not dense and uniform enough for fine tools. It was known for many 
centuries, however, that hammering (and later rolling) so as to “ work ” 
it thoremghly, greatly improved the quality and usefulness for tool 
making of sucli “ cementation ” steels. An improvement upon this 
method was that breaking the bars into lengths, bundling them, and 
then welding together. The “ shear steel ” thus produced was of much 
better texture and uniformity, but was not so good as the ‘‘ double ” 
or “ double shear ” steel which was made by repeating the process a 
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sec(jn(l time. Danuiseus seems to have been made somewhat in this 
fashion, but after tlie desired uniformity fiad been obtained in the steel 
itself, thin layers of the steel and of fine ii’on seem to have been again 
welded togetlier Thi^ grainy or ‘'^\atered” appearanceOf Damascus 
is sai(l to be due to this streaking wjth iron. 

Revival of ‘the Crucible Method. Shear ” or double ” steel was 
of course a great deal better ada|)ted to edge tools than any produced 
by the earlier methods; but it still had the disadvantage of being more 
or less streaked ami s])otted, for no amount of hainmering or rolling 
could entirely eliminate tlie ii](Hpialities of carbonization by the cemen- 
tation j)rocess. It was not until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century tliat a method of ov(U‘coming this defect was discovered. About 
that time one, Huntsman, was astonisliing other mak(u-s of l)lister steel 
by the absoluU'ly uniform texture of his steel, it lacked tlu^ “ seams ” 
or streaks cliaracteristic of the other steels of that day, and hardened 
uniforndy all the way through. l\e(‘})ing a process or method secret 
was at that time considered the only way of distancing comjjetitors, 
and Huntsman and Ids workmen manageil to keep their tra,de secret to 
tliemselves until the envy of a competitor, so the story runs, imposed 
upon their humanitv and learned the secret On pretense of seeking 
shelter one stormy night this competitor, according to the tradition, 
appeared at the forge where the w’onderful steel was made, and was at 
last adndtted for humanity’s sake. What his ex])ectant but astonished 
eyes beheld was so absurdly sinijile that he may wTdl have waimlered 
w'hy he and others had not thouglit of it also It w'as in fact nothing 
but the melting of the broken jdeces of blister steel in a crucible Of 
course the steel made in such a, wuiy would be uniform, for each crucible, 
at anv rate Had the spy but knowm it, however, he behehl n process 
wdiich in its essential features w'as centuries old; for as the reader has 
already seen, crucible steel has been knowm in some parts of the w'orld 
since time immemorial. 

Later Methods. — Steel made by Huntsman’s method came to be 
known as “ crucible ” or cast ” steel. The first name is still considered 
a sort of trade-mark for steel made in this w'ay, though there are many 
other steels nowadays made in pots or crucibles and in one sense there- 
fore entitled to l^e so called. This crucible steel at once came into favor 
and held its position as the tool steel jiar excellence until the introduc- 
tion of mushet steel and the subseipient development of the Taylor- 
White process, 'fhe result of these advances wais something essentially 
different and in every way superior for most, if not indeed for all, tools 
used in the metal-cutting arts, and perhaps also for all cutting pur- 
poses. The only important change in manufacturing crucible steel was 
made by the elder Mushet about the beginning of the last century. 
Instead of melting blister steel in the crucible, he used refined iron 
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(scrap or ])ar) mixed with some carbonaceous compound. The soft 
iron was thus carbonized in alxmt the same way as the sponge iron in 
making wootz. Steel i)roduced in this way, however, had not the ex- 
cellence of that made in India; nor even of the lilister-crucible steel of 
Huntsman. Some fairly «»ood steel is thus made*, but. usuallv it needs 
to be thoroup;hly worked ” t.o, mak(^ it den.se and ^ood enough for fine 
tools Later Mushet mi.xed ])i,«:-iron with the contents of the crmable; 
and this is still usually done except wlieii the blister-crucible steel is 
ixapiiivd. 

A })e( uli.ii it ^ of cru(*ible st('(‘l is that it. must b(' “ dead-midted ’’ or 
eis(‘ it is liable to be more or le.ss porous ami otherwise imperfect. This 
consists merely in alhoMn^!; t he melted steel to ivmain Ihnd in t he crucible 
for a half hour or more, IxTori' poui’iii;!!; 

Open Hearth Steel. Many attimipts have Ihumi made to produce as 
^>;ood a steel by other methods, thereby the cementation jirocess could 



4 Longitudinal spction through a SnMii(*ns r«Kf*n<Tative open hoirth fiiriiarc' To start thn f.ir 
naco a wood hro is Imrnod m the two cliainbfMs at oii(> ciid of ih*. lurnaro (O’ and 1), When thpso 
arc red hot a t urrcnl oi air m passed tliroiigli tlic hra k clicckct woi k in ,4, and up ii fine to M a 
current of fuel uas is passed throiiKh the eheekerwork in (,\ and up a flue to V The lois and aii 
hns preheated ii.e,.t at A and hi the lumaee <d,aM,l>.n witli a hot (lame, which radiates its heat to 
the metal on (he health // The hot, ^ases then i»ass down to ehamhers 1 and O' on the oimos.te 
end of the furnace, and .store iheir waste heat m the hriek ehe.-keiwork there At intervals l', 
to JO minn f!s, the currents of an and ^as are revei.sed direction, and enter the furnace through 
the alternate pair ot n'neneralive chambers, lakiUK from them the stored-up heat to create a si i 1 
more intense flame ovei the health i-oiirau a sim 


be avoided. There have been, ami sLl) are, imuiy forms of open hearth 
furnaces which produce a fair quality of steel direct from \n^ or from 
refined iron; and bessemer process has been gi'etitly improved and 
modified in so far as results fire concerned. Jbit neither of these type 
processes jirfiduces a satisfactory tool steel, thou^di some very ^ood 
results have been secured from certain carefully imide open-lubirt h steels. 
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In the open hearth furnace (Fig. 4) from five to nearly one hun- 
dred tons of steel can be made at a heat, whereas the crucible process 
makes but fifty to one hundred pounds per pot. Essentially the open 
hearth process consists in remelting old steel scrap and mixing with it 
pig iron, which is either melted at the same time or else brought in the 
still liquid condition from the blast furnace in which it is made. The 
proportion of pig iron will vary all the vvay from ten to nearly one hun- 
dred per cent, depending on the state of the market, the quality of steel 
to be made, and other like conditions. Pig iron is an impure iron con- 
taining three to four per cent of carl)on, one to two per cent or more 
of silicon, sometimes phosphorus, manganese and other impurities. 
The impurities are diluted by the mixture of steel scrap, and are furtlie’ 
reduced through oxiflation by iron ores added to the furnace charge 
for the purpose. When the bath is purified to the desired fmint, man- 
ganese and a little silicon aie achled to rid it of dissolved oxygen. 

Open hearth steel is used in innnense (piantities in machinery and 
structural work, but makes tools inferior to those of crucible steel.’ The 
heats are large, which necessitates pouring them into large-sized ingots, 
and these are softer and inferior in the center after cooling. The man- 
ganese added to cure the superoxidation is not a perfect, antidote, and 
it is impossible to prevent imperfections in steel made in this way, or 
to obtain such a uniformity of hardness as is required for the best tools. 

Bessemer Steel. — In the Bessemer process, liquid pig iron is brought 
from the blast furnace and poured into the converter (see Fig. 5) The 



Fio. Sncfinn of a beSvSemor ronvorlor Silicon. mniiKancac and carbon aie removed from the molten 
pig iron bv blowing air through it The converter is mounted on trunnions, T, one of which is w) made 
that a blast, of air pa'^scM through it and along a duct, D, to the liottom, whence it comes up through 
openings, .4, in the bottom. When the metal is judged to be in profier condition, the converter is 
rotated on the trunnions and the charge emptied. 

* That is, inferior to crucible steel made in the manner dehcribed, for steels have 
been put upon the market under that name which are (juite inft'rior Though possibly 
they have been melted in a crucible, the name is misleading, and usually is intended 
to be so. 
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carbon and silicon in the metal are then burned out by blowing a spray 
of cold air bubbles through the molten bath. This combustion supplies 
the heat which not only keeps the metal liquid, but even raises its tem- 
perature some hundreds of degrees, and white hot flame pours from the 



Fig. 6. The bessemer converter in action. 


mouth of tho converter (liirinR tho ton minutos or so while the purifi- 
cation proceeds. After practically all of the carbon and silicon aro 
reinoved, the predetermined do.se of mclteil iron rich in carbon, man- 
ganese and silicon (known a.s the “ recarbiirizer ”) is |)oured into the 
converter t<i rid t.- meta! of sui)eroxidation and give it the desired grade 
of carbon, and it i*^ then cast into ingots. 

Bessemer steel is still more liable to irregularities and imperfections 
than open hearth, and is unsuitable for good grades of tool steels. 
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Electric Steel. — The production of steel in the electric furnace is the 
only other important pnx^ess in use today, and by this means electrical 
ener^ijy is substituted for fuel in producino; the necessary heat. The 
metal is entirely protected from oxidation in this process and is capable 
of a purification unattainable by any of the others. The steel is said 
to be superior even to crucible steel, and to be made at a less cost. 



CHAPTER IT. 


SELF-HARDENINCE AND HIGH-SPEED STEELS. 

Manganese-Bessemer. — The addition of inaiiganese to the contents of 
tlie hessenier converter made it possible to work the steel freely while 
hot and helped give bessenier steel its well known ])roperties. Il was 
Robert F. Mushet, himself intei'ested in steel manufacture, wlio sug- 
gested the addition of manganese in tlie making of bessemer. He 
did not stop with the results his sugg<‘stion (]uickly brought about, 
but (a)ntinued making experiments for the improvement of ordinary 
steels. He had at this time no idea of improving stec'ls for use in tools, 
jiarticularly ; but was working primarily to get the best possible steel 
for ordinary use While carrying on these ex])erini(‘nts, liowevcr, he 
made a discovery of far-reaching importance to all those industries in 
which metal cutting is pra,cticed 

He discovered self-hardening steel 

Discovery of Mushet Steel. -Ordinary steel, owing its hardening 
property to the presence' of carbon, has been hardeiH'd from time im- 
memorial by quenching in water while a1 a. red heal, as is well known. 
If allowed to cool slowly, as in the air, it i,'> too soft for us(; in tools. 
During the course of his experiments, soim'tiiiK' in ISttS, IVIusluh lound 
that one of his bars seemed to have* the prop(‘rty of becoming hard 
after heating, uithout the usual (jueiiching This circumstance was 
not merely singular, it was astonishing, and (‘ontrarv to all jirevious 
experience. Possibly it markc'd a lU'W ('po(*h in steel making Analysis 
of the bar beliaving so singularly showed that it contained a pmatentage 
of tungsten. 

Properties of Tungsten Steels. - Not only did the bar containing 
tungsten harden without the customary quenching, but it was actually 
harder than ordinary steel which had been (pienched. It occurred to 
Mushet that this extraordinary circumstance might be turned to advan- 
tage in the production of sujierior tool steel, and he accordingly set him- 
self to developing tungsten steel with this end in view. Ihe result of 
experimenting with hundreds of metal mixtures in the (U'U(*ible was a 

' Mushet .steels .so'-u • uiic to 1)(‘ known m Lnghuul as “ s(‘lf-hurdening.” After a 
time the term ‘‘air-hardening^’ \\a,s used inoie or le.ss in tlu* United States along with 
“self-hardening” In this hook the tonn “.«elf-harilening” will be usi'd to refer to 
mu.shet .steel, though of course high-spetal steels also are part-ially si'lf-hard On the 
continent high-speed steels are frequently known as “rajiiil steels ” 

i:; 
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steel alloy nmch inore satisfactory than any other then in use, which 
possessed the property of becoming very hard by mere exposure to 
the air. 

Improvements in Air-Quenching Steels. — It was not until after the 
steel had come into somewhat general use that it was discovered by 
Mr. Henry Clladwin, then associated with Mr. Mushet at the Clyde 
Steel Works, Sheffield; and by several other engineers almost at the 
same time, that still better results could be obtained if the cutting 
portion were reheated and then cooled in an air blast. This discovery, 
in Mr. Cladwin’s case, at any rate, was the result of laying some bars 
of mushet steel on the earth floor of a smithy, near the door. A draft 
swe})t over the cooling bars, and they were later found to be superior 
to bars (tooled where there was no draft. Later experiments showed 
that cooling in an air blast was still better; and that further improve- 
ment in the (piality of tools could be made by bringing the color to a 
full senJing or almost yellow heat during the re-heating. This, however, 
W'as not usually done by toolsmiths, and in consequence most users 
failed to work mushet tools at their highest efficiency. 

Mushet Steel in Engineering. -The new steel was immediately put 
upon the market under the name “ R. Mushet's S])ecial Steel.’’ The 
company organized for its manufacture and sale, however, did not 
succeed well in business; and some three years later the production of 
mushet steel was taken over by Sainuel Osborn & (k)., Ltd , at the 
Clyde Works, Sheffield. The wide introduction of the new steel into 
engineering works, and its imitation under the name of air- or self- 
hardening steel quickly followed. 

A substantial advance had been made in the art of cutting metals. 
It was possil)le to turn and plane (at first the use of mushet steel was 
limited to these operations) at double or triple the former speeds; and 
to machine pieces formerly quite too hard for the tools available or so 
hard as to make the cost of operation prohibitive. Even after their 
general use in engineering works, mushet tools were but little used for 
increasing speeds — most usually only to save frequent grindings or 
to permit doing jobs previously impossible. 

It was not until a full quarter century after mushet or self-hardening 
steel had become an established fact in engineering that the marvelous, 
and in the light of all previous experience paradoxical, properties latent 
in it were clearly appreciated, and the industrial world caught a glimpse 
of what promised to be a revolution in machine shop methods. 

The Taylor-White Investigations. — The discovery of the possibilities^ 
in tungsten steel, like that of the nature of the steel itself, was for- 
tuitous, if indeed not accidental. In both cases the circumstances 
that led to the .discovery were quite undesigned, and the discovery 
merely incidental to something else. As far back as 1894 Mr. Fred W. 
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Taylor began experimenting with mushet and other self-hardening 
steels with a view to determining which was best suited to special kinds 
of work. This was but a single feature of his program of improving 
shop efficiency and of determining a logical system of shop management. 
Shortly after taking charge of the Bethlehem works in 1S9S he associated 
with himself Mr. Maunsel White and others, for better prosecuting the 
work in hand. After careful tests had been carried on for a time it 
was decided that a certain make of steel, with proper heating in the 
tempering process, could be run at higher speed than any of the others; 
and it was thereupon decided to adopt this make for exclusive use in 
the shops 

In order to demonstrate their su|)erior (‘(ficiency to all the foremen 
and thus be sure of hearty co-operation in making a. change of so great 
magnitude as was involved in changing a large projiortion f>f the tools 
then in use, a numbei* of tools of varir)us kinds of steel were ordered 
carefully dressed, tempered, and ground to exactly the same shape. 
The foremen were then assembled to witness the coinparative jierform- 
ances of the tools. To the astonishment, and we may well l>elievo 
chagrin, of th(‘ demonstrators, the tools made of tin* selected steel failed 
to make a good showing. In fact they prov(‘d to be inferior to any 
others in the lot. Tliat is, th<‘v could not Ixi worked at as high a speed. 

Very naturally so unexjiected a circumstance wa)uld arouse the curi- 
osity and inter(‘st of such keen investigators as were Taylor and White. 
It had to be accounted for; and s(> another investigation w'as set on foot. 

The range of heating, in the case of carbon steel tools, as is well under- 
stood, is rather nai'rowx Air-hardening steels have a still narrower 
but higher range; and the excellence of a tool depends u{)on the care 
exercised in heating it to just the necessary teinperature when draw- 
ing ()]■ tempering. The first thought that occurred to Taylor and 
his assistants naturally was that the heat treatment of the tools which 
failed had been faulty; that very likely they had been under-heated. 
Whether this wuis so, or not, seems not to have been definitely deter- 
mined. One thing however, was determined; namely, that a series of 
experiments should be undertaken to find out just wdiat would be the 
effects of various degrees of heating, ranging all the way from a black 
to temperatures considerably beyond what had been previously thought 
permissible. 

The High Heat Treatment. -The results of the experiments were star- 
tling indeed. When the investigators were in the midst of the work laid 
out, it wuxs realized that they had made a discovery which upset all 
previous beliefs a,* ro the effects of heat upon steel, and which was 
apparently bound to bring about ultiixiately a revolution in machine 
shop practice. It was nothing less, indeed, than that steels of the 
tungsten class instead of being ruined by high heats, were actually 
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improved so greatly that cutting speeds became possible which pre- 
viously had been only dreamed of; the discovery, in fact, of the high- 
speed qualities inherent in these alloy sleels when subjected to the 
su])er heat treatment. 

Nothing sur])rising was noticed until tools were heated considerably 
higher than had been customary, so liigli indeed that in the light of all 
exp<n*ience the treatment was ruinous. Tools thus superheated were 
not ruined, but on the contrary stood up to their work better than those 
giv(;n the usual treatment; and apparently the highej- the heat treat- 
ment, the better the tool. For unnumbered centuries it had been 
believed that steel must not be heated beyond a I’cd; but here were 
tools whi{*h not only were not ruined, but whi(‘h got better the liigher 
they were heated. I'he heating, it was found, could actually be carried 
up to the melting jxhnt; and a tool so treated would cut more' metal 
and do it more rapidly than one not raised to so high a temperature. 

The deterioration of tools which had been heated to near 875 degrees 
C. (1600 F.) was not surprising; for it was pr(‘viously well understood 



that all ste(^ls wer'(‘ damaged b\ being heate<l so high as this — though 
indeed. Mushet recommended heating Ins air-hardening steel to a full 
scaliTig ()]■ almost yellow heat, which is not far from 1200 degrees ('. 
(2200 F.). This dcterionition is shown in Figure 7, which indicates the 
relative cutting speed possible with mushet steel when heated to tem- 
jieratiires varying from SOO to 1050 degrees F. (1450 to 1900 F.). The 
surprise came when the tools were heated to beyond 925 degrees 
F. (1700 F ), for with each very slight increase of temperature used 
in hardening, the cutting power was increased to an extraordinary 
('xtent. 

Improving Air-Hardening Steel. —Tools of this sort were not, however, 
wholly satisfactory. The cut was rough, and it was by no means (cer- 
tain that the alloy used was the best for this sort of treatment. The 
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discoverers, not satisfied with the results already attained, began to inves- 
tigate the effect of varying the proportions of the alloy and of the intro- 
duction of other elements. The outcome of a, large number of trial 
mixtures was a steel capable of doing from three to six times as much 
work as had previously been possible, and which required for the develop- 
ment of its greatest efficiency a heat treatment which would utterly 
ruin ordinary steels. 

True, it has been pointed out that tungsten and other hardening 
elements besides carbon were present in some steels of very ancient 
manufacture, and the tungsten-chromium-manganese steels with which 
these experiments were carried on had been known for some years, 
'1 he method of high-heat treatment nevertheless Avas certainly new. 
though it would seem that the Mushet experiments and recommended 
practice, if they did not (piite anticipate the Taylor discoveries, ap- 
proached very close to them. Mven if it liad been known. thf‘ combina- 
tions of alloys in the ancient steels referred to Avere quite incapable of 
developing the ])owers which modern high-speed steels acquire through 
tlie high-lieat })roccss, and the old mushet steels needed modifying and 
improving to adapt them in the highest degree to tlu* neAv metliod of 
treatment 

Rivalry in Experimentation. some time t he discoverers managed 

to kee]) their process to themselv(‘s and to the shops to which they sold 
the rights; but a discovery of such far-r(‘aching im])ortance Avas bound 
to l)ecome knoAvn. Indee<l they had no intention f>f kee])ing it secret 
except as a means whereby they might be enal)led to carry on further 
investigations. As soon as the nature of the neAV steel and the j)rocesses 
of treating them became generally known to the techni(‘al and engineer- 
ing world, and the. possibilities of liigh-speed cutting were in some degree 
a])})rehended, manufacturers of tool steel on both continents at once 
began to vie with one another in tfieir (‘Itorts still furthei' to perfect the 
tungsten steels and to enla,rg(‘ the rangi^ of their usefulness. In the 
aggregate an immense amount of money has been spent in experimenta- 
tion with a great variety of mixtures and methods of manufacture. 
One manufacturer alone tried over tAvo hundred different mixtures and 
another Avorked some four years before the jiroduct Avas thought satis- 
factory. Others have no doubt carried on ex[)eriments on a scale 
equally large, and possibly larger. At the time of this Avriting (1909) 
there are perhaps a hundred different brands of high-speed steel upon 
the market, and new brands of the so-called “new,” “ improved,” or 
“ superior ” high-speed steels are multiplying at a rate which bids fair 
to double the numlcv vvithi >. a short time. 

Faults of Early High-Speed Steels. The first high-speed steels, 
though of astonishing cutting and wearing (pnilities, Avere not adapted 
to finishing and other fine Avork. Their coarse, granular structure. 
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perhaps, did not take a cutting edge such as would leave a good finish; 
and so the new tools were used mostly for coarse and heavy work. 
This defect has been, in some if not in all brands, completely overcome; 
and high-speed tools are now in use not only for the finest grades of 
metal cutting, but for wood cutting, which certainly is an extreme test 
of the smoothness of a cutting edge. It may be thought strange that 
high-speed steel should be used in a wood shop, where speeds have for 
a long time been as high as is expedient and safe. There is no particular 
gain in s})eed in wood cutting. The advantage in putting high-speed 
steel tools to this use lies almost wholly in their superior wearing quality. 
The immediate first cost usually is greater, but the life is incomparably 
longer, while the cost of maintenance is trifling. This of course is 
important where many such tools are used. 

Marvels of the New Tools. — The thing in the way of running ordinarv 
tools at high speed when working on metals has already been showm 
to be the overheating of the tool near the cutting edge, and the (‘oii- 
secpient drawing of its temper, which is of course quickly follow^ed by 
the rubbing away of the edge and the ruin of the tool. This series of 
steps follow^s as a result of the friction of the chi]) bending and sliding 
over the tool. The high-speed steels are not, within certain limits, 
thus afiected. Indeed, they seem almost t-o require abuse in order to 
bring out their highest capabilities. It is a (‘ommon experience in shops 
that tools of these steels w’ill not work to the best advantage until they 
have been run a little while and ‘‘ warmed up.’’ The speed capabilities 
and cutting power of these tools are indeed marvelous, coni])ared wath 
former experience. Thirty feet of chip per minute is a good j)erforniance 
with carbon tools; and the average on such work is not likely to be 
much over twenty, in a well-regulated shop. A hundred feet per minute 
has been mentioned as the extreme record of carbon-steel tools; and 
under ordinary conditions rarely is it })ossible to attain fifty feet (con- 
tinuously. But high-speed tools in more than one shop cut a hundred 
and fifty feet and more as a regular performance, and higher speeds 
still are not at all unusual. Though this is several times as fast as was 
formerly })ossible, and is })erha})s about, twice the average in ordinary 
shop practice with the new tools, it is by no means the limit. It has 
been demonstrated that such tools can be worked up to more than three 
hundred feet per minute; and it is claimed that a speed of four hundred 
feet has been maintained continuously in cutting carbon steel with a 
com})aratively small cut (J inch) and a slight feed. Mr. J. M. Gledhill, 
a w^ell-knowm authority on the subject, has asserted (Proceedings of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, New York meeting, October, 1904) that five 
hundred feet is attainable. 

At the Paris exj^osition of 1900, where high-speed tools were first 
publicly demonstrated, there w^as shown a lathe tool working for con- 
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siderable periods at a speed so great that the nose of the tool was red 
much of the time. In present regular practice tools are not permitted 
to get red hot, for softening to some degree inevitably takes place 
and the edge does not hold up. The chips as well as the tools of course 
get hot; and the former often come off with a deep-blue color when cut 
at a very high speed. 

The Chip Problem. — The removal of steel chips, when coming off so 
fast, is in itself a problem. In one test the*services of two laborers were 
required to keep the machine clear. The total amount of metal removed 
in the case of some very large machines built with the purpose of utiliz- 
ing the new tools to their limit, is prodigious. Obviously there is nothing 
but disadvantage in removing metal unnecessarily; i)ut there are cases 
where heavy cuts are unavoidable, and even economical. Under these 
circumstances it is not uncommon for cuttings to be removed at the 
rate of two thousand pounds per hour. Nor is this by any means the 
limit. There are recorded tests where double this rate has been at- 
tained for short periods. In actual everyday ])ractice it is not unusual 
for a tool to cut several' hundred j)ounds of chips ])er day, and that too 
without having to be ground more than once or twice. 

Inadequacy of Old Machine Types. — The pressure e.xerted in taking 
heavy cuts and the power required to drive machines at Ihe high speed 
deiuanded by the new tools are tremendous. In a test, already men- 
tioned, the stress upon the tool was in exce.ss of one hundred tons. To 
resist such forces and to hold the tool and work firmly in proper relation, 
ordinary machines are (juite inadequate. Mai^hines a few years ago 
considered paragons of efficiency are, since the advent of the new steels, 
able to utilize but a fraction of the total efficiency of the tool; and while 
there is usually cqnsi<ierable advantage in the u.se of the new tools, it 
is only by using extremely heavy and rigid machines of the newer type 
that the full advantage is to be secured. 

Revolution in Machine Shop Practice. - Revolutions do not occur 
in a day, especially in the industrial world. There have been great indus- 
trial changes, several of them indeed, within the hundred and some years 
since handiwork ceased to be the chief agency in production. But 
these changes have been rather in the nature of evolutions. A new 
discovery or method gradually made itself necessary, and after a time 
there was a new order of things in which the former methods, once the 
standard of efficiency, became anti(piated and had l,o be abandoned. 
High-speed steel evidently is one of those discoveries which will eventu- 
ally bring about a new regime in the metal-working industries. And 
while there is smali 'kelihc'od that things will be very quickly upset, 
the carbon-steel tool made obsolete and the machine of yesterday’s 
design anti{]uated, it now appears certain that after a few years carbon- 
steel tools will have a small place anywhere. Kven razors are now 
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sonietiinos made of hioh-.spced steel and are said to hold an edge better 
tlian carbon steel. 

It is true that the new steels are as yet little known in many shops, 
especially the sirialler ones, and that they are used very stingily in many 
large (mes. The high cost seems to deter many from using them, and 
perhajis also in some cases the failure of first trials made without a satis- 
factory knowledge of how to make or use the new tools. Tungsten, 
molybdenum, and other like steel-hardening metals are rare, and con- 
sespiently exjiensive, costing as high as $7 a ])ound in some cases, 
d'he manufacture of high-s])eed steel likewise is a, more expensive pro- 
cess than that of making carbon steel. Of course for high-class tools 
crucible ste(‘l has been generally used; and crucible steel costs more 
to mak(‘ than that pnxluced by other processes. But even so, crucible 
steels sell as low as (ive ccmts, and occasionally even less, per pound: 
though the better grades, those most commonly used in tool making, 
sell anywhere li'om ten to twenty cents a pound, according to the grade: 
whenais ordinai'y high-speed steels sell for sixty to seventy-five events 
p(‘r pound, and the “ improved ” steels run considerably higher in price. 

Efficiency of High-Speed Tools. — hJventually, no doubt, as proce.sses 
iwv simplified, the cost will be much lower. Bven at the present high 
cost, however, considiu’ing what it is capable of doing, high-speed steel 
is usually cheapiu* in the end It has be('n a not uncommon experience 
that the cost of machine work on particailar parts has been I'educed 
one-half or more, though of course this could not he })ossible in manv 
(‘as(‘s. If so, the industrial revolution in the metal trades undoubtedly 
would not only b(‘ at hand, but (juickly accomplished. If the time 
reipiired for cutting were all that entered into jobs of this sort, of course 
the cost reduction would be in pro])ortion to the cutting speed. But 
every user of tools knows that often more time is required to get ready 
for a ])iece of work tlian for doing it. Freipiently, indeed, tin; cutting 
time IS an in.significant fraction of the total required; and obviously 
in such cases small economy of time could be expected. Nevertheless 
it is a rare case in which the tool-maintenam^e account is not capable 
of being reduced to a. greater exttmt than the first cost is increased. 

(\)ntrary to the general belief, the greatest saving effected by the use 
of high-speed steel ordinarily is not in the cutting of hard materials. 
The economy here is great, in general; but upon soft material it is prac- 
tically double w’hat it is in the case of hard material. 

The Modern Way of Making Discoveries. — Many, perha])s most, of 
the important discoveries Avhich have made civilization what it is were 
accidental, or at any rate not designed. Fortuity nowadays howmver 
j)lays a relatively unini])ortant part in discovery and invention. Even 
though an im])ortant idea be stumbled upon un designedly, its perfecf.on 
into a useful invention usually involves painstaking development. Men 
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conceiv© problBnis and set themselves earnestly to their solution, calling 
to their aid all available previous experience and knowledge in science or 
whatever may have bearing upon the problem in hand. It does not 
follow that the problem is always satisfactorily solved. Likewise it not 
infrequently happens that an investigation started to get at one thing, 
eventuates in something else not closely related. At some point in the 
development there may be indications pointing to divergent or even vei*}' 
different lines of investigation, which if carried on intelligently lead to 
results possildy more important than those first sought. Something like 
this was the development of the high-heat treatment of tungsten steels. 

The problem to which Mr. Taylor had set himself some twenty years 
before his most important discovery, was the development of a rational 
system of shop management — one that would obtain the highest 
po.ssible efficiency in men and machines. Naturally, good tools, the 
bes^ that could be made, were essential to such a system; and experi- 
mentation along this collateral line came to be perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all. In the pursuit of these investigations and the development 
of high-speed steel a very large amount of money was spent, many 
mistakes were made, and infinite patience was exercised. Something 
like fifty thousand recorded tests were made besides a great number 
not recorded, and close to a million pounds of steel and iron were cut 
into chips, the total expense having been estimated as not far from 
$ 200 , 000 . 

Since the tungsten steels and their peculiar treatment have become 
generally known to the industrial world, and others have undertaken 
to experiment with them, probably much more has been spent in their 
further development. And still high-speed steel is but in its infancy. 
Like other inventions, it will undergo a process of evolution, one so 
complete, let it be lioped, as to leave little to be desired in respect of 
its utility. There is undoubtedly still plenty of room for painstaking 
and patient investigation and experimentation. In spite of all which, 
however, high-speed steel has already had a marked influence upon 
production, so that no shop can be said to be up-to-date which ignores 
its possibilities. 



CHAPTER IIT. 


NATURE AND UHARACTERISTICS OF TUK NEW 8TEELS. 

Alloy Steels. Until coinpitnitively recent times the imine steel was 
^iven by ji;enei‘al consent to such a combination of iron and carbon 
(as w(; now know), to«:ether usually with slight })roi)ortions of certain 
other substances, as ])ossesse(i the qualities of high tensile strength, 
homogeneity, toughness, and ability to resist crumbling, and which 
when treated in a ])articular way became considerably hardened. Later 
the distinction between steel aiul some varieties of iron became so 
slight that now^ it is very difficult to make a definition which will in- 
clude, even in the case of the carbon stec^ls, all those iron alloys commoidy 
designated steel, and w'hi(*h at the same time will exclude those of 
])ractically identical comjiosition, though ])erha])s of different structure, 
w'hi(!h are admittedly not steel. It is, in fact, impossible to draw a 
sharj) line between mild steel, ])roduced in an open-hearth furnace, 
and iron made by the puddling or other process, except for the presence 
of slag in ])uddle iron. The latter not infreijuently has a higher carbon 
content than the mild steel. Before the development of the modern 
l)ro(*csses, it was comparatively easy to decide whether a given sample 
was steel or iron. If it hardened on being quenched in water after 
luiving been heated to a good red, it wais plainly steel. But mild steel, 
with its low^ content of carbon, does not harden any more than wrought 
iron does. With the atlvent of the newer steels still greater difficulties 
are in the way of a suitable and jirecise definition, and it would be 
hazardous to venture one here. It is sufficient for our purpose to take 
for granted that the name steel may properly be applied to any alloy 
of iron with carbon, or of iron and carbon in combination with other of 
the so-called hardening elements, which permits hardening and temper- 
ing in a w^ay to combine a relatively high tensile strength, reluctance 
to fracture, and resistance to crumbling. 

Nomenclature. — Since the discovery that sulistances other than carbon 
in virtue of their presence give iron the quality of becoming hard and 
tough under certain treatment, or at any rate assist carbon in producing 
this result, it has become necessary to make distinctions between the 
various kinds of steels, and it is now customary to speak of them in a 
general way as carbon, mushet or air-hardening, and high-speed or 
rapid steels.. Various other terms have been suggested, but have not 
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oome into jiienernl use, th(juj>;h the term alloy steel is frequently used 
to designate all other steels than those depeinling u])oj) eai‘l)on chiefly 
for tlieir specific (jualities. The alloy steels in turn are fre(]uentJy 
(h'signated as vanadium steel, tungsten ste(*l, and the like, according 
to the distinguishing alloy; and because tungsten was the first and still 
is the most (‘ommon of the elements used in the alloy steels, they are 
often sj)oken of as tungsten steels e\en though tlnit element he in 
particular cases of minor im])ortance or (piite absent. The several 
alloy steels are used for various purposes t<» which their individual 
cha]‘a(‘teristics particular!} tit them. Nickel steel, for instance, is 
largely used foi- armor ])lates and projectiles, and chrome and vanadium 
steels ai-e largely us(mI for th(‘ structural parts of inachintM'y su])jected 
to great sti’ains, as in th(‘ case of certain automobile parts. Jt is 
not with this use of alloy steels, however, that we are at present 
c(tn ■(u-ned 

Composition of Ordinary vSteels. Ordinary carbon steel, such as has 
through the ages been usial for tools, cont.ains small {)ro])ortions of 
(‘hunents othei’ than iron and carbon Som(‘ of these ai'e uscd'ul and 
])erluq)s even neci'ssary to make tlu' steel easily woi-kabh*, (uther in 
forging or melting This is the case ot silicon and mangan(\s(‘ Both 
lend to make st(‘(‘l sound b}' pri^vimting th(‘ foianation of blowholes 
silicon, in the (piantities usually pri'sent in tool steels, has small, if an\', 
('ITect uj)on the tool; though in steels for som(‘ other pui’poses, w8iere 
th(* jiroportion of silicon may be larger, it causes stitTn(‘ss and possibly 
also adds to the hardness When presimt' in excess of say three or four 
j)er emit it causes brittleness and red shortn^^ss. Manganeses acts as 
a sort, of antidote for sulphur, [ihosphorus, and ])erhaps otlau' inqmrities 
found in stead It kuids to prevent red shortiu'ss, promote's the forma- 
tion of tine .and uniform crystallization, increasets fluidity W'hen the 
stead is melted, and make's it easy to work under the haiumer or in rolls, 
hixea'ss of m.angane'se, howeve'r, make's ste'el eailel sheirt and causeis sur- 
face cracking, e'specially iiiion epienching Ce'rtain other elements, 
however, as ])hosj)hoius and sulphur, are not only usele^ss but distinctly 
harmful: and the gresate*!* the proportion of eithesr pre'sent, the more 
inferior the steel. Sulphur tends to make steel “ red short ” (brittle 
at a reel heat) and therefore difficult to forge; while phosphorus tends 
to make it cold short,” and therefore brittle wdien cold. A very 
minute ])ro})ortion of either wall make a steel worthh'ss for toeils of 
almost any sort. Steel for cutting tools is usually exj^ee'ted te) contain 
less than ().()2 per cent of either, though in some mushet or air-hardening 
steel the suliihur am. jihospoonis content have each been found to 
exceed 0.05 per cent. In extra special grades both sulphur and phos- 
phorus are kept below O.OO.S ])er cent. The folio wang table, giving the 
percentages of the various constituents of crucible stec'l intended for 
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tools, indicates approximately the degree of purity required and the 
airiount of carbon desirable in steel for the several purposes named. 


TABT.E 1. 


U-e 

1 Iron 

j Man- 
ganese 

j 

1 con. 

Snl- 

piiur 

! Phos- 
jplionis 

1 Carbon. 

Hammers and other battering tool.‘' 

99 040 

0 21 

i 

0 21 

0 022 

0 020 

0 50 to 0 75 

Knives and sliears, hot cutting 

98 935 

0 20 

0 18 

0 020 

0 015 

0 65 to 0 80 

Drills, reamers, dies, etc 

98 731 

0 18 

0 21 

0 015 

0 014 

0 85 to 1 30 

Lathe tools, knives, cliisels, etc 

98 520 

0 20 ! 

0 20 

0 010 

I 0 010 

1 00 to 1 30 

Razor steed 

98 265 

0 22 

0 20 

0 006] 

0 009 

1 30 to 1 50 

(Jruvuig tools, etc 

1 98 374 1 

1 J 

0 16 1 

1 

0 14 

0 014 

0 012 

1 30 to 1 50 


Variations in Composition. — Of course the content of the various 
elements is not definitely established for tools inUmded for any par- 
ticular use. The practice of different steel makers varies, as also d(’i 
the retjuirements of users, with respect to the (a)mposition of steels 
for sj)ecial purposes. The above table therefore serves mainly to give 
some idea of the ])ractical applications of the varying ])roportions of 
carbon and other (jlements It will be s(;en that oi'dinary carbon tool 
steels, s])eaking in a general way, are constituted of iron, very small 
})roportions of silicon and manganese in combination with carbon rang- 
ing from 0.5 j)er cent to 1.5 per cent., and minute (piantities of inq)uri- 
ties such as ])hosphorus and sulphur. The variations ])ossil)le in the 
carbon content of tools is well illustrated in the analyses of three well- 
known brands of carbon steel in use for lathe tools, whose performances 
were practically identi(‘al. The figures are (pioted in part from Taylor. 
It is seen that the percentage of enrbon varies from O.OSl to 1.240. 


TAIiLE II 


Steel. 

Iron. 

Mang.j- 

iifse 

Silicon 

j Snlpliiir ^ 

i ' 

J’liosphorus 

('url)on 

Tung.sten, 

Ill and Z 

98 524 

1 

0 189 ' 

0 206 

1 0 017 

0 017 

1 047 


11 

98 350 

0 156 

0 232 

! 0 006 

0 016 

1 240 

0.079 

S 

98 867 

0 198 

0 219 

j 0.011 

0 024 

0 681 



Constituents of Self-Hardening Steels. — Jlesides caibon, manganese 
and silicon, self-hardening steel contains a considerable proportion of tung- 
sten, chromium, molybdenum, vanadium, or certain other like elements, 
generally in definite combinations, as hereafter mentioned. The silicon 
content is practically the same as in carbon steel, while the manganese 
is usually considerably higher, varying from rather more than one per 
cent to above three per cent according as the tungsten is high or low. 
High carbon also has been the rule in these steels, the })ercentage running 
say from somewhat more than one, to two per cent, and even higher, 
although the present tendency is toward reducing the carbon content 
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in high-speed steels, and it is occasionally found very much lower than 
one per cent. Chromium, when present, takes the place of a portion 
of the manganese or the tungsten, which latter ranges from about 4 to 
1 1 or 12 per cent. The analyses here given are characteristics of these 
steels. 

TABLE III. 


steel 

Carbon. 

Tiin^if.sten 

Moiybfle- 

nuni 

(3irotmum 

Marifra- 

ne.^ie 

Silicon 

Sul- 

phur. 

Phos- 

phorus. 

Muslu't 

2 150 

5 441 


0 398 

1 578 

1 044 



Midvale 

1 140 

7 723 


1 830 

0 180 

0 246 




1 615 


4 580 

3 430 

1 650 

0 285 

0 016 

0 027 

C 

1 750 

10 000 


1 000 

1 750 

0 060 



1) 

1 842 

11 589 


2 694 

2 430 

0 890 

0 007 

0 023 

K 

1 220 

7 020 j 


0 078 

0 300 

0 180 

0 010 

i 

0.017 


A Singular Anomaly. —From th(i fact of its containing rather more 
than 7 per cent of tungstim, the .steel marked 10 would naturally be 
thought self-hardening, like the others. This however is not the case. 
Though it has a t ungsten content about a half greater than that of some 
self-hardening steels, this steel has no such property, when heated to 
the customary temperatures, at any rate. Tt hardens only on being 
(juenched in water, as is the case with ordinary carbon steel. This 
cir(*umstai!ce naturally raises the question as to what (axuses tungsten 
steel to be self-hard, and likewise that of why steel of any kind beciornes 
hard under cei’tain ('onditions. 

Theory of Steel Hardening, -The] hardening of ordinary carbon steel, 
as is very well known, is acconijilished by heating the piece intended 
to be hardened to a, red color ranging between a dark and bright cherry 
(sf>mpthing like 7d5 degrees C. or FloO 1C), and then quenching it in 
a water oi’ other suitable bath to about the normal teni[)erature of the 
air. This process seems to change entirely the striudaire of tiic steel 
as .seen under the microscope. Careful investigations into the nature 
of these cluinges have been made, and a number of theories or hypothe- 
ses have been advanced to account for, or rather to explain them. 
The several hypotheses differ more or less among themselves; but those 
that are most generally received agree substantially that steel may 
exist, according to temperature or quen(!hing temperature, in three 
type forms. At temperatures below 725 degrees C. or thereabouts, 
carbon steel is in the unhardened or annealed state. Between 725 
degrees (t (1250 F.) and <S20 degrees C. (1510 F.) it exists in a hardened 
state; and above S20 uegrees (J. it exists in a state harder than the 
first and softer than th ’ second, and is at the same time very tough. 

The Constitution of Annealed Steel.— Steel is not a simple substance 
but, as shown liy the micros'.*ope, is a conglomerate of crystals of dif- 
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forent substances. For example, annealed steel containing 0.90 per 
cent carbon, consists entirely of crystals having a pearly appearance 
under the microscope, to which the name of pearlite has l)een given; 
while in steel of less than 0.90 per cent carbon the microscope shows 
pearlite with varying amounts of a substance called ferrite, the pro- 
portion of which iiKireases as the amount of carbon decreases from 
0.90 per cent. Steel of more than 0.90 per cent carbon consists of 
pearlite again with varying amounts of silvery white crystals of cemen- 
tite. The properties of a steel depend upon the properties of pearlite, 
ferrite and cementite, and upon the proportions in which these substances 
exist in it. 

Graphical Illustration.— The amount of pearlite, ferrite or cementit(‘ 
in different compounds of iron and carbon is shown graphically in Fig. 
12, in which the distance from the axis GO' will represent tiie amount 
of carbon in the material, and the vertical distance al)ove the axis Hll' 
in the different areas there shown, will represent the ])orcentages 
of pearlite, ferrite, or cementite present. For example, a line drawn 
from A b) A', which is at a distance from axis 00' corresponding to 0.90 
per cent car])on, will be entirely in the pearlite area, and will show that 
this sleel contains lt)() per cent of ])carlite, as before stated. Steel 
re])resented ])y the line drawn from B to /T, which is halfway between 
A A' and 00', will contain 0.45 j)er cent carbon, and will consist of 50 
per cent pearlite and 50 per cent ferrite. The line drawn from 0 t.o C' 
will represent material containing 0.75 per cent carbon, and will lie 
one-half in the ])earlite area and one-half in the cementite area, showing, 
therefore, 50 per cent pearlite and 50 per cent cementite. The inateriMl 
rejiresented by the line 00' will contain no carbon and consist entirely 
of f(‘rrile, and the- material rejiresented by the line PP' will contain 
().() per cent of carbon and consist entirely of cementite. By a siniilai’ 
method' we can determine from the chart (Fig. 12) the proportion of 
pearlite, ferrite, or cementite in steel of any ])ercentage of carbon, it 
being understood that combined carbon only is considered here, free 
carbon, which is what w(^ call graphite, not being a normal constituent 
of ordinary steel. Knowing the properties of pearlite, ferrite and (lemen- 
tite, and determining from the chart the proportion of each in steel 
of any given carbon, we can estimate from these data something of the 
characteristics of the steel in (juestion when it is in the annealed condition. 

Properties of Pearlite. — Steel (consisting entirely of pearlite has the 
finest crystalline strmctiire of any carbon steel, and this is accompanied 
by the greatest strength and a high degree of hardness. When annealed, 
this steel also has a dof^.ee of lv)ughne.ss, so that it can be l)ent double while 
cold, and a wire of ab'>ut J- inch diameter can even be tied cold in a knot 
without cracking. Furthermore, it is capable of recceiving, by hardening 
or tempering, the greatest possible (combination in a carbon steel of 
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two valuable properties for cutting work, viz., hardness with absence 
of brittleness. True, tempered steel with less than 0.90 per cent 
carbon will not be so brittle as pure pearlite steel, but, on the other 
hand,“ it will not be so hard, either; and tempered steel with more 
than 0.90 per cent carbon will be harder than pure pearlite steel, but 
will also be more brittle. 

Properties of Ferrite. — Ferrite crystals contain theoretically no carbon 
or other impurities; in other words, they consist of pure iron. There 
is no material sold commercially corresponding to pure ferrite, but the 
purest forms of irons, such as Swedish wrought iron, electrolytic iron, 




Fia. 15. Pearlite (black) segregated in ferrite. Fig. 16. Gementito (black) with contained 

patches of ferrite. 

Dr. H. C. H. Carpenter. Both X 250. 

and the most refined products of the electric smelting furnace, come the 
nearest to it. Those who are familiar with Swedish wrought iron can 
therefore judge of the properties of ferrite, and need not be told that 
they comprise great toughness, softness and ductility, together with 
high electric conductivity and magnetic strength. Crystals of ferrite 
in cutting tools therefore will decrease their ability to cut, but at the 
same time increase their toughness. 

Properties of Cementite. — Cementite crystals contain 6.6 per cent 
carbon and are a chemical compound of iron and carbon, known as 
iron carbide, and having the chemical formula FegC. Pure cementite 
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does not occur commercially, but its crystals can be separated chemi- 
cally from high-carbon steel, and its properties studied from them. The 
characteristics of cementite are its brittleness, lack of strength, and 
great hardness, which latter is not increased by the ordinary processes of 
hardening or tempering, and cannot be decreased by annealing because 
annealing of pure cementite breaks up the chemical compound and 
converts it into a substance similar to annealed malleable cast iron. 
Even when cementite is mixed with a large proportion of pearlite, 
annealing or even heating to a bright red will break up the compound 
to some extent and precipitate some of the carbon, and this is the 
source of specks of graphite occasionally found in steels containing free 
cementite, that is, in steels with 1.50 per cent carbon and more. 

Effect of Heat Treatment on Steel. — The constituents mentioned above 
are those normally found in steels which have cooled slowly from the 
temperatures at which they were cast or rolled, or in steels which have 
been annealed. All of these constituents arc changed by heating to 
higher temperatures, and this is the effect of what is called heat treat- 
ment, viz , hardening and tempering. 

Changes Occurring on Heating Pearlite. — When steel consisting en- 
tirely of pearlite is heated to about 735 degrees 0. (1355 degrees F.), 
it undergoes a change in structure and properties. The pearly appear- 
ance under the microscope is lost and we see a homogeneous white 
substance made up of polyhedral (uystals to which the name of austenite 
has been given. At the saiiie time the molecule of steel becomes hard 
and loses the power of being attracted l)y the magnet, so that at this 
high temperature, and above it, steel is non-magnetic so far as the 
ordinary test shows. When the steel is again cooled slowly below this 
temperature, the austenitic structure changes back to pearlite, the 
molecule loses its hardness, and the magnetic property reappears. 

Effect of Heating and Cooling of Pearlite with Ferrite, or of Pearlite 
with Cementite. — Most of the steels used for cutting tools are, by 
composition, chiefly made up of pearlite. Even if there be some fer- 
rite or some cementite present besides the pearlite, the changes occur- 
ring in the steel on heating and cooling have ultimately the same 
effect as that just described, although they occur in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way, which will be explained later. For the present, therefore, 
the changes in all carbon steels will be considered as if they were merely 
from pearlite to austenite and austenite back into pearlite. When 
steel with less than 0.90 per cent carbon is heated to about 735 degrees 
C. (1355 degrees F.), all the pearlite in the steel changes, as before de- 
scribed, into austeiUL^, out the ferrite remains as ferrite for the time 
being. If the heating continues, however, ferrite is gradually absorbed by 
the austenite with each rise in temperature. When there is as much 
as 25 per cent of ferrite (that is, if the steel contains 0.07 per cent car- 
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1 ) 011 ), the ferrite is not all absorbed until a temperature of about 770 
degrees (.. (1415 degrees F.) is reached. When the steel consists of 50 
per cent pearlite and 50 per cent ferrite, the ferrite is not all absorbed 
until a temperature of nearly 800 degrees 0. (1462 degrees F.) is reached. 
However, even when there is as much as 09 per cent of excess ferrite, this 
ferrite is all absorbed and the mass converted into austenite by the time 
the temperature has risen to 935 degrees C. (1715 degrees F.). 

If we have cementite present in excess of the pearlite, instead of 
ex(*ess ferrite, this cementite is absorbed into the austenite somewhat 
more slowly than the ferrite was. Even with only 15 per cent of excess 
cementite (steel of 1.90 per cent carbon) the temperature will rise 
to the point where melting begins (1150 degrees C. or 2102 degrees F.) 
before the last of this cementite is absorbed. With 9 per cent excess 
cementite (steel of 1.50 j)er cent carbon) the (cementite is all absorbed 
by the time the steel has reached 925 degrees C. (1697 degrees F.). 

It is evident now that all steels are converted completely into the 
non-rnagnetic austenite, with the hard molecule, upon heating to a 
sufficiently high temperatiii’e, and it will not generally be necessary 
hereafter to distinguish in this regard between steel consisting of pure 
pearlite and that consisting of pearlite with cementite or of pearlite with 
ferrite, since the only effect of the excess substance is to rai.se the tem- 
perature at which the conversion becomes complete. Idie .jame relation 
holds good in the cooling of these steels. If there is excess cementite 
or excess ferrite present, as the ca.so may be, the excess is first precipi- 
tated at a somewhat higher temperature than the change from austenite 
to pearlite, depending upon the amount present, and finally, when all 
this excess is precipitated, the residual austenite is converted into 
])earlite. It is to be remembered, however, that if the carbon is below 
0.90 ])er cent, ferrite is later absorbed into the austenite on heating and 
precipitated in advance on cooling, wdiile, if the carbon is above 0.90 
per cent, cementite is so absorbed and precipitated. 

bag. due characteristic of the change from pearlite to austenite on 
heating, and the reverse change from austenite back into pearlite on 
cooling, deserves sjiecial notice; that is, it is a somewhat tardy one and 
does not take place instantaneously. On the contrary, it requires a 
few' moments for its com])letion. We express this by stating that the 
change lags behind the temperature to some extent, and this tardiness, 
or lag, is greater the more rapid the heating or cooling is. We may 
liken it to the tail of a comet. If the comet is traveling through space 
at a very rapid pace, its tail wall drag out behind it for a long distance, 
but, if the (‘ornet is traveling with a relatively low speed, the tail may 
almost keep pace with it, and may even surround it. So, if we heat pure 
pearlite steel very slowly, so that it may take many hours, or even days, 
to reach a bright red heat, the change from pearlite to austenite mav 
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occur all at approximately the same temperature, and if then the steel 
be cooled equally slowly, the chan^j:e from austenite ba(;k into pearlite 
may also be completed all at the same temperature. It has been shown 
that under these conditions of very slow heating and cooling, the change 
from pearlite to austenite on heating will occur at practically the same 
temperature as the reversion from austenite to pearlite occurs on cooling, 
although, with the ordinary rate of heating, the change from pearlite 
to austenite is not completed until a temperature of about 735 degrees C. 
(1355 F.) is reached, and with the ordinary slow cooling in the furnace 



FlO, 17. CurvcH ahowirif? nilativo Icjcationand nature of crifieul ranfr**H in hif'h-ap('('(l and in cari>on ateels 
The lower position of the eoolinK reealeaeence range, eompared with the heating range, i'* ahown also 

the reversion from austenite to pearlite does not occur until the tem- 
perature has dropped to 690 degrees C. (1274 F.). This tlilference in tem- 
perature on heating and cooling is not because the change is not a truly 
reversible one, but meiely because it is a tardy cliange and lags behind 
the temperature in both direcdlons. To return to our simile of the 
comet: If we can imagine a comet traveling with great speed from 
west to east, with its tail extending a long distance behind, it would 
have to pass well beyond a given point before the last of its tail would 
reach that point. If now we should suddenly reverse the direction of 
the comet, the momentum of the tail would still carry it on and the comet 
itself would ha c had to pass some distance beyond the given point in 
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the opposite direction ])efore it would have again dragged the last of 
its tail beyond that point. We might even imagine the return of the 
comet to be so extremely rapid that it would become separated from a 
part of its tail, and leave it behind, beyond the given point we have 
been considering. 

Theory of the Hardening of Steel by Sudden Cooling. — If any carbon 
steel be heated to a high enough temperature, it will be entirely con- 
verted into austenite. If now the steel in this condition be cooled with 
great rapidity, we may bring it to the atmospheric temperature with a 
part of its moh'.cules still left in the austenitic condition; and since the 
austenitic molecule is much harder than the pearlitic; molecule, it is on 


c. 



Flo IS Clrnrliiai rprlurlioii Hiid finiil fJisappi’amnrf of miirkoti variafions iii thf rur\f' fapparpnf rlifl- 
jippcaniiirc of rpralcHconrr point-^) on C(M)linc from infrr.-ismKlv hicher lorn pern turps From Dr. 
H. C\ H. C'arprnter's paf)ei, “ Methods of ImprovmK Modern High-Speed Turning Tools.” 

this princijde that the hardening of sUad by sudden cooling is explained. 
No cooling has ever been so rapid, however, as to obtain all the molecules 
in the austenitic condition, because, although the change from austenite 
to pearlite is a tardy one, it is not so slow that we can get away from it 
altogether. 

Influence of Carbon on the Hardening.— There are some conditions, 
however, which aid in keeping some of the steel in the austenitic con- 
dition. One of these is the influence of carbon, which tends to obstruct 
the change and make it more tardy. Thus, with 1.00 per cent carbon 
in steel, and with very rapid cooling, we may find under the microscope 
as much as 70 per cent of the mass in the austenitic condition, but this 
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is about the maximum that has been obtained up to this time by quick 
cooling and carbon content only. 

Again, the importance of carbon in this respect is shown by the obser- 
vation that, unless some carbon is present, we cannot retain any of the 
steel in the austenitic condition, no matter how rapid the cooling or 
what other elements — tungsten, manganese, chromium, etc. — be pres- 
ent. We may cool it with such extreme rapidity tliat it is brought 
to the temperature of the atmosphere in the austenitic condition, hut 
with no more than traces of carbon i)resent it gradually changes over, 
even when cold, to the pearlite condition. We may express this by 
saying that we can catch, or trap, the austetiite in the steel by means 
of quick cooling, but we cannot “ fix " any of it there except with an 



Fkj. 19. Martensito, X 150. Fia. 20. Marten.sito and oenipntite 

completely nepurated. X 1,000. 


influential proportion of carbon. The tendency of austenite to revert 
to the normal, or pearlitic, condition at all temperatures below 700 
degrees C. (1202 F.) is so strong that it will do so even when cold unless 
carbon is jiresent .as a fixing agent. The colder the steel, the more 
slowly the reversion prot^eeds, however. 

Martensite.— In order to understand the nature of high-speed steels 
and the reasons why tung.sten and other elements, together with the 
special heat treatment re(piired, jiroduce the effect they do, we must 
recognize another constituent of steel which is intermediate between 
pearlite and austenite, and to which the name of martensite has been 
given. Martensite is probably never a normal constituent of steel, but 
occurs only as a transition stage in the change from austenite^ to pearlite. 

’ Alpha, Beta, and Gamma Forms of Iron. — Although a knowledge of the nature of 
austenite, martensite, troostite, and pearlite is not necessary to an understanding of 
high-speed steels, there are many no doubt who wish to know as much about the tools 
as it is possible to learn. In order for us to undenstand the distinction between these 
different constituents in ’ J(‘ned and tempered steels, we must first understand the 
varying and compound nature of iron itself 

Pure iron at atmospheric temperatures is the ino.st magnetic substance known to 
man, with the exception of a recently di.scovered .silicon steel alloy, which it is ndt 
necessary for us 1o discuss here. When this pure iron is lieated to and above a teni- 



Fig. 21. Fig 22. 

the recalescence points -4ri, Ary, and ^4r3 vary in steels of different compositions, and tend to concenter in a single point as thi 
content increases. From Dr Carpenter’s paper, “.Analysis of the Evolution of Modern Tool Steel.” 
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That is to say, austenite changes first into martensite, but, as this has 
no normal place in steel at any temperature, it should change at once 
into pearlite. It is to be observed, however, that the change from 
austenite to martensite is a very quick one and most difficult to prevent 
or obstruct, while the change from martensite to pearlite is a much 
slower one. Martensite is harder and more brittle than austenite, and 
also more ])ulkv; so that the steel expands when it changes from austen- 
ite to martensite, and then contracts again when its proceeds further 
to the pearlite stage. This expansion explains the occasional bursting 
of steel tools during hardening. 

Fixing the Austenite and the Martensite, — ^The usual heat treatment 
for hardening tools, which consists in raising them to a bright red heat 
and then plunging into cold water, is not 
quick enough to prevent the change from 
auslenite to martensite. Austenite can only 
be fixed at atmospheric temperatures when 
(1) the cooling begins from a strong white 
heat, when (2) it is the most rapid possible, 
and when (S) the carbon is over 1 per cent. 

The method of cooling usually employed for 
this extreme rapidity is to plunge the white 
hot steel into iced brine or some other liquid 
cooled well below the freezing point of water. 

ICven under these extreme conditions only a 
part of the austenite can be preserved unaltered. 

The usual process of hardening produces martensite in the steel, 
whose hardness, as has been stated, is greater than that of austenite. 
Unfortunately, however, this hardness is ac(a)mpanied by too much brit- 
tleness to withstand the shocks of service, and generally some of it has to 
be sacrificed for the sake of durability. This sacrifice is made by means 
of a tempering ])rocess. 

Tempering. — It has been already said that the colder, the steel, the 
slower the change from austenite to pearlite, after it has l)een trapped 
by a hardening process. Advantage is taken of this fact in the coni- 



Fio. 23. Au.stenite. X 900. 


perature of 700 degrees (1400 F.), it loses almost completely the power of l)eing 
attract(id by a magnet. At the same time the iron changes its electrical conductivity, 
its forni of crystallization, and other propertie.s. If the heating be continued, the 
form of crystallization and other properti(‘s change again at a temperature of 890 
degrees C. (lCd4 F.). In short, pure iron can radically change some of its properties 
at different temperatures without changing its composition or individuality. Because 
the iron remains iron all dme, we therefore call these different forms in which it 
occurs “allotropic modifications.” That condition in which it exists at atmospheric 
temperatures we call Alpha ’ ’on fa); that at temperatures between 760 and 890 degrees 
C. (1400 and 16d4 F.) we call Beta iron (^);and that above 890 degrees C. we call 
Gamma iron ( 7 ), 



Softening of Tool begins 



e phenomena of 
Journal of thr Iron 
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mon process of tempering. If we have fixed some martensite in a carbon- 
steel tool, we can let it down ” toward the pearlite stage to any desired 
degree by gently heating the tool. Softening begins by this process at 
a temperature of about 200 degrees C. (392 F.). This proceeds more and 
more as the temperature is raised, and usually is as complete as desired 
before we reach a temperature of 400 degrees C. (752 F.). All temper- 
ing after hardening will therefore take place at the temperatures })etween 
those mentioned, and in fact 99 per cent of all tempering of carbon-steel 
cutting tools is l)etw'een 200 and 300 degrees V. (392 and 572 F.), while 
it is oidy those comparatively few tempered articles w4iose hardness 
must 1)0 jdentifully sacrificed for the sake of toughness, such as springs, 
screw' di-ivers, cold ciiisels, etc., in wOiich we let dowui the martensite by 
tempering above 275 degrees C. (527 F.). 

Temper Colors. — Nature has fortunately provided a tolerably accurate 
am' convenient pyrometer whereby the extent of tempering may be esti- 
mated by eye; for, at about 200 degrees C. (392 F.) the steel assumes a 
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Fk: 27 Heated to 780 ilegreea C. X 1,000. 



Fia. 28. Heated to 680 depws C. X 1,000. Fig. 29 Heated to 730 degrees C. X 1,000. 
Change in mieroscopic appeara of high .speed steel due to "low heat” treatment. Composition of 
steel shown in Figures 36 and J7, C 0.68, O 3.01, W (tungsten) 19.37; that shown in Figures 34 and 
35, C 0.67, Cr 6.18, W 12.5 per cent. 

very light lemon color. As the temperature rises, the color deepens to a 
faint yellow' and then to a straw, pink, light purple, and so on, to a deep 
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])liie. The approximate correspondence of these colors with the differ- 
ent temperatures is shown in the frontispiece of this book. Ihe 
temper colors are due to a film of iron oxide which forms on the bright 
surface of the steel and which gets thicker and thicker as the heat 
progresses. 

Tempering in Oil. — Hteel is sometimes tempered, not by the t* <-0- 
Innation process just mentioned, whereby it is first brought to the marten- 
sitic stage by hardening and then Jet down tow^ards the j)earlite stage 
by warming until the desired “temper” is obtained, but by cooling 
with intermediate rapidity in the first instance, such as by plunging into 
oil when at a bright red heat, instead of into water. Jn this way the 
martensitic stage is not so completely fixed, and the moderately rapid 
cooling produces the same effect as if we first cooled with greater speed 
and then let dowm the martensite by tempering. 

Troostite. — Tempered steel consists wholly or partly of troostite, 
which is a transition stage between martensite and pearlite. Troostite 
is softer and tougher than martensite, so that the toughness of tempered 
steel will depend uj)on the relative pro])ortion of troostite in it, and this 
latter will depend in turn upon the amount of tempering. Some troos- 
tite is found even in hardened steel unless it has been fpienched from 
a temperature nearly a white heat and far above the “ critical point,” 
i.e. the point at which pearlite changes to austenite on heating, and 
austenite reverts to j)earlite on slow^ cooling. 

Nature of Austenite, Martensite, Troostite, and Pearlite. — In the present 
incomplete state of our knowledge of the constituents of hardened and 
tempered steels, we must acce])t all theories ^ somewhat tentatively. 
However, the indications at present are that austenite is a solid solution 
of carbon^ in gamma iron, that martensite is a solid solution of carbon 
in beta iron, and that troostite is a solid solution of carbon in aJplia 
iron. Theoretically neither beta nor alpha iron (*an be maintained in 
solid solution with carbon, and therefore austenite is the only stalde one 
of these solutions, and martensite and troostite must be considered as 
unstable constituents and merely transition stages between austenite 
and pearlite. In other words, when the solution of gamma iron falls to 
the temperature at which it breaks uj), it changes to the solution of beta 
iron; this being an abnormal solution at once breaks dowm into the 
solution of alpha iron (provided of course that it is not obstructed), 
and the alpha solution being also abnormal breaks down into pearlite, 
which is not a solution at all but a mere mixture of crystals of ferrite 

^ The theory of steel hardening here outlined is substantially that proposed by Pro- 
f(‘ssor Howe, whi(!h is perhaps as widely accepted as any other 

* Where we speak of solutions of carbon in gamma, beta, or alpha iron, it is to be 
observed that the carbon may be dissolved directly in the iron, or it may be in the 
form of iron carbide, or cernentite, and this dissolved in the iron. 
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and (•(‘inrntite so fine in stnictim! that tho hi";!! powtM's of the inifro- 
scope are necessary to show its structure. 

Effect of Manganeseon Hardening.- Manganese has the effect of 
delaying the change from austenite to })earlito, and of acting as a fixing 
agent for the austenite, but both of these influences are different in kind 
from the influence of carbon. Carbon hinders the chang(‘ by making 
it slower. Miinganese, on the other hand, makes the change occur at 
a lower tempernture. That is to say, instead of the change on heating 
and cooling taking jilace at about 700 di'gri'es ( '. (1202 T. ) it occurs 100 
or so d{\gr(‘es 1o\v(M‘ when tlu're is 1 per ceni of mangaiK'se jiresent. 
With 2 [)er cent of manganese, the change 0 (‘curs at a. hover temjiera- 
tiii-e still, and final])' when then' is as much as 12 to 20 ])er cent of 
manganes(! ])reseiit, it occurs at a temp(‘rature b(‘]o\\ that of our atnios- 
))here. In other words, as 12 jier c(‘nt. manganese stead coeds from the 
t(‘ij,p(‘rature at whiedi it is made', it oi-dinarily lU'ver g(‘ts so ceild that 
it will change onti* from the austenitic to the pearlitic condition. There- 
fore', manganese' stee'l, which, as iisuall)’ maele, e'ontains be‘twe'e*n 12 and 
lb j)er cent of mangaiie'se. is wha.t is e'alh'd a se'lf-hanh'iiing ste'e'l, me'an- 
ing that it is normally in the :nist(*nitic or marte'iisitie* e-ondition, and 
that even amu'aling will not e'hange it. tee the jH'aiiitie* e'ondition. 

Heat Treatment of Manganese Steel. As has ])e'('u sliown, the^ change' 
freun austenite' to marte'iisite is a ver\' (pde'k one, and difficult te) prevent , 
d’hus eve'll manganese stee'l, if allowed tei e*ool slowly in the' ineild into 
which it is jioure'd, will be' wholly or jiartly in tin* martensitic stage at 
atmeispheric tenipei'at uivs In this condition it is not onh' \'er) hard, 
but also ^er^' brittle^ Hy heating it to a white' heat (over 1000 de'grecs 
(\ eir bS22 h' ), and e'oeiling very rapidly, as by pliingingit into ie'e-water, 
we e'an, how'ever, entirely fix the austeiiitie* stage in this steel. This 
fixation of the austenitie* stage makes the steel not so hard as it wuis 
when in the martensitic cemditiem, but still very much harder than 
in tfie })eaj'litie*. It is alsei ve'ry tough; but unfortunately it has such a 
leiw elastic limit that the thin eelge' of a. teiol will not stand uj) uneler 
the shocks of seiwice, but crumbles away, so that manganese steel is 
not suitable for making cutting tools. 

Effect of Nickel on Hardening. - ddie effect of nickel on hardening is 
the same in kind as that of manganese, but it takes about Lw'ice as much 
nickel to produce this effect. As ordinary nickel steel contains usually 
only 13.1 per cent of ni(*kel, and as it. recpiires about 2b per cent to bring 
the teni])erature of the change below’ that of the atmosphere, commer(dal 
nickel steel is not a self-b'irdening steel, but is used for other j)urposes. 

Effect of Chromium on Hardening.- The effect of chromium on harden- 
ing appears to be siniihr to that of carbon in so far as making tlie change 
more slow is concerned. With 1 to 2 per cent of chromium in steel and 
about 1 per cent of carbon, we can get a much more intense degree f)f 
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hardness by means of rapid coolinj^, but not without. That is, the steel 
is not self-hardening. Although chromium alone will not make a steel 
self-hardening, yet chromium with a few per cent of manganese (much 
less than that present in manganese steel) will produce this result, 
(diromium also has the effect of increasing the elasiic limit of steel, 
especially when it is combined with vanadium. The hardness imparted 
by chromium is not accompanied by as much brittleness as that induced 
Ijy carbon. When the steel contains chromium, the amount of carbon 
is reduced, since the extreme of hardness is not desired, and toughness 
may be gained thereby. Tools below 1.50 per cent of chromium are very 


rercontage of (Carbon 
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Fig. ^30. Effect of clirornlum on tensile strength and ela.stie limit. Prom “Steel anti Its Uses,” by 
Edmund F Jjake, 

tough and effective in cutting soft materials. High-chromium tools, 
containing up to 5 or 0 per (^ent chromium, are very hard and effective 
upon refractory materials. 

Mushet Steel. — Chromium with tungsten will also produce a self- 
hardening steel, although neither of the.se elements alone will have any 
such effect. The combination of tungsten with a small amount of 
manganese will also reduce the temperature of change below that of the 
atmosphere. Tiie famous old mushet steels, which were the first self- 
hardening steels, were of this composition and character. Without 
either a little chromium or a little manganese, however, no amount of 
tungsten would produce such an effect. The anomaly exhibited by 
the last steel mentioned in Table III is now exjilained. That steel con- 
tains more than 7 per cent of tungsten, but only 0.3 per cent of manga- 
nese and little more than a trace of chromium, neither of which is 
sufficient in amount to make the steel self-hardening. 

Effect of Tungsten. — Tungsten acts first as a strong obstruction to 
all the steps in the change from austenite to pearlite, so that when we 
have 7 per cent or more of tungsten present, a moderately rapid cooling, 
even such as allowing the bar to cool in the air, will prevent the change 
to pearlite. Indeed, when tungsten steels are t<^ be annealed and the 
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pearlite stage produced, it is necessary that the cooling shall be very 
slow indeed, occupying several times as long as the annealing of normal 
carbon steels. 

Tungsten acts se(‘ondly as a powerful fixing agent for martensite. 
It has been already shown that martensite is not stable in normal carf)on 
steel even aftei- it has ])een induced there by hardening, unless the metal 
be kept cool. Warming it up to the so-called temper heats changes the 
martensite over to troostitc, and if tlie heating be contiriued, even the 
effective hardness of troostitc is lost long before the steel reaches a 
red heat. The presence of 7 per cent or more of tungsten, however, 
increases tlie stability of martensite so much that the steel may be heated 
well above the tempering bents before the martensite even begins to 
hnaik down into troostitc or penrlitc. 

Red Hardness, lied hardness is the quality of liardness when at a red 
h(‘n , and tungsten im])arts tliis to steel under certain conditions, for a 


C. lIciiliMK einvcsof lli«h Sponl Slcclft 
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Fig. 31 Turvr.s showing the loeation of entiral points Art, Ar^, and Ar-^, in hiKh-sprod steels, and the 
location of the range wh rem red-hardne.ss is lost. Taken from Dr. Carpenter’s papers. 


time at least. That is to say, we may cut with a tungsten steel at so 
rapid a rate that the ]y int of a tool will reach that temperature where 
it almost begins to glow in a dark room, and still the steel will retain its 
hardness for many hours. Finally, however, the hardness is lost to the 
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steel l\v continually at this tenii)eral lire, and modern practice 

is op])osed to \voi-kin<i; tlie tool at such a rapid rale (See Appendix B.) 

Heat Treatment of High-Speed Steels.- It is now })ossil)le to explain 
tlie theory of the elTect ])roduce(l ])y the sp(‘cial heat treatment applied 
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MicrciHoopic Hfrnrturc of Uv' nose of a hich-spood stool tool aflor ouUinu .it its maMnumi spood for 20 
itiiuutos liOiiir wliito austonitio .slif>jiUs iinhoddod in a niartonsitic stnictiiro Kroni A Kdwards’ 
|m[)oi, “Tlio I'lmotioii ol Chronuuin and l'uimst<*n in lliKli-SiM'od Stool,” J<>»rniil of lln' l/on and 
Sfcd Inhlitulf 


to ]iigh-sj)eed tools. The first treatment, (ha,t is, a moderately ra])id 
cooling from a very high temperature, is sufficient to retain the steel 



Imo 34 Tool i|sod in Taylor oxporinunits lun at .i high outtirm .spc«>d upon n sti'i'l Ioikiuk d'lio nicks 
won‘ hied in wifli an ordinarv fill* attoi iho tool was taken off thi' woik The tool ovidontlv is (jiiito 
soft, in spite ot havinfi at the saino tmi(>ahifth doKroo of rod-hardno.ss to enable it to .stand up undei 
liea\y duty. From Tavlor’s Heport 


chiefly in the austenitic condition liy virtue of th(‘, tungsten jiresent. 
The second, or low-lieat, treatment, then changes the austenite partly 
or wholly into martensite, thus further increasing the cutting efhciency 
of the tool by increasing the hardness. Siib.sequently, the tungsten 
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present uots by preserving the martensite even when the steel is heated 
lip nearly to a red heat liy the friction of work. 

If we ask why it is necessary first to cool the steel from so high a tem- 
perature as to obtain the austenitic structure, and then to let down 
this austenitic structure to martensite by reheating instead of cooling 
for martensite in tlie first instance, it is to be observ^ed that, unless the 
(a)oling begins at a very high heat, austenite is cluinged in part to troos- 
tite, and then the tungsten present is not sufficient to })revent the 
softening proceeding still furtlier, when the steel is heated up by the 
friction of rapid work. In short, if we allow the change to progress 
beyond a certain point, it is difficult to chei^k it thereafter. 

Influence of Vanadium on Steel. — The influence of vanadium is not 
thoroughh^ investigatial as yet. It has a strong affinity for oxygen and 
therefore doubtless acts to jiurify the metal of this injurious impurity. 
Fi rther than this, its influence when alone in carbon steel does not 
seem to be always of great benefit, although it has never been shown 
to have an evil effect. In combination wit h other elements, such as chro- 
mium and nickel, vanadium greatly improves the (piality of steel, especially 
after special forms of heat, treatment, as sliown by the following test 
r)f a steel containing 0.34 per cent of carbon, 1 ])er cent of chromium, 


and 0.17 per cent of vanadium: 

Elastic limit , lbs. ])er sq in . . 222,200 

Tensile strength, lbs. ])er sip in. 227,800 

Elongation, ])er cent ... . 11.5 

Reduction of cross section, j)er cent.. . 42.0 


The amount of vanadium present should never mu(*h exceed 0.20 per 
cent, although more than this must be added, for some of the vanadium 
is lost, probably, by passing into the slag together with the oxygen which 
it removes. This purification aloim is hardly sufficient to explain the 
markedly beneficial effect of vanadium on high-speed steels, but this 
subject will have to be left for future investigation. 

Influence of Titanium.^ — The only other element whose addition to 
steel is commercially important to-day is titanium. This has a strong 
affinity for nitrogen; and it may exert a good effect by removing this 
impurity, although this is as yet only surmise. The imjiroved wearing 
qualities of steel rails containing titanium has been proved, and it is known 
also that it increases the strength of cast iron. It is not yet reported 
that this element has been tried to any important extent in tool steels. 

Uranium. -The ores of uranium, on the other hand, occur but rarely. 
Home experiments liu.ve beeii carried on to determine the utility of 
uranium as a high-speed steel alloy; but thus far it has not been shown 
to add any important qualities which are not obtainable by the use of 
cheaper elements already much used. 
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Aluminum.— AJiiininum, often used in the manufacture of ordinary 
steels as a purifier during the making process, docs not appear to add 
any desirable quality to high-speed steel, and as far as can be learned is 
not much, if at all, used in its manufacture. 

Tantalum. — Until recently very little was known of what is perhaps 
the most curious of all the metals, tantalum. For the matter of that, a 
good deal still remains to be learned concerning it. Like most other 
hardening elements, it readily combines with carbon; but the carbides 
thus formed are not soft, as is the case with the others, but very hard. 
k small amount of carbon is sufficient to carbonize a large amount of 
tantalum. It is considerably more than twice as heavy as iron, bulk for 
))ulk; is about as hard, when in the annealed state, as soft steel; and 
has a tensile strength nearly a third higher. When hardened by alter- 
nate heating and hammering, metallic tantalum becomes so hard that a 
diamond drill will scarcely touch it, at the same time retaining a remark- 
able degree of toughness. No information is at hand as to its specifn^ 
influence upon high-s])eed steel; but it is known tluit one maker uses 
tantalum in steel for drills, dies, and tools of like nature. The strong 
affinity of tantalum (when hot) for oxygen makes it necessary to heat 
tantalum steel under special conditions such as will j^revent contact of 
the heated steel with the air. The electric furnace is inostly used for this 
purpose. Tantalum ores are of rare occurrence, and ferrot.intalurn, the 
form in which it is used, is costly. 

Importance of Manganese. — The importance of manganese in the 
manufacture of steels of all kinds, and its influence upon high-speed 
steel in combination with tung’sten, have been already mentioned. Like 
nickel and chromium, manganese seems to hinder the formation of the 
double carbides of tungsten and molybdenum. Steel containing these 
elements in combination with a sufficient proportion of manganese 
(or of nickel or chromium) therefore are self-hardening without the 
high heat treatment, though they are not necessarily high-speed 
to any considerable extent, even when they receive that treatment. 
Very high manganese makes steel cold-short and susceptible to fire- 
cracking. Low manganese does not, apparently, affect the property of 
red-hardness or temper resistance; but it does tend toward strength 
and toughness in the body of a tool, while at the same tijiie allowing it 
to be readily forged and annealed. The apparent effective I’ange of 
manganese content lies between about 0.2 and 1.2 per cent. If above 
2.0 per cent in connection with low carbon, the steel is likely to l)e very 
hard and brittle, unless the percentage is also above 0.0 per cent. The 
tendency seems to be to substitute chromium for manganese above 1.2 
per cent. The chromium seems to do the work better than manganese 
beyond this point, and does not cause the undesirable tendencies above 
mentioned. 
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Silicon. — Silicon, like manganese, has an important function in the 
manufacture of steel; but in the proportion usually met with, has no 
important influence upon the structure or physical properties. An 
iron-silicon alloy containing from 5.0 to 15.0 per cent of the latter can be 
readily forged cold, like nickel; but is not forgeable at a red heat. Very 
high silicon increases the hardness of steel, and at the same time greatly 
increases the brittleness. A singular circumstance is that an alloy of 
about 20.0 per cent silicon becomes much harder when slowly cooled than 
when quenched. In high-speed steel high silicon sensibly k)wcrs the 
cutting speed, though up to about 3.0 per cent it is said to increase the 
efficiency, especially upon hard material. Taylor indicates that 0.15 
per cent or thereaboiits is, all things considered, most satisfactory. 

Sulphur and Phosphorus. — Sulphur and phosphorus are as difficult to 
keep out of high-speed steel as out of other steels: and while they prob- 
abh' are slightly less harmful than in carbon steel, nevertheless should 
be kept as low as possible. The former tends to make steel red-short, 
and the latter cold-short. More than 0.03 per cent of ])hosphorus is 
ruinous. 

Theoretical Formulas for High-Speed Steel. - It is seen from the above 
that while there are several agents more or less adapted to steel harden- 
ing, most of them are not well enough known, possess certain negative 
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Micro.'icopic structure of mushot (aelf-hardoninp) steel. From Dr. Carfxinter’s “Possible Methods of 
Improving Modern High-Speed Steels.” 

qualities, t)r arc too rare to be available at the present time. Tungsten, 
molybdenum, chromium, manganese, and vanadium, besides possibly 
titanium, are now in general use to give tool steel properties not conferred 
by carbon or to enha' ^ the influence of that element. As has been 
already mentioned, the influence of any of these elements separately is 
not necessarily the same as when combined with others; and indeed in 
most cases there seems to be considerable difference, as for example in 
the case of tungsten and manganese or tungsten and chromium, already 
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referred to. So far, therefore, it has not been possible to work out 
theoretically a forniiila for a high-sj)eed steel mix. The method has 
necessarily been that of cut-and-try, further development being along 
the lines indicated by more or less successful mixes. 

Relation of Mushet and High-Speed Steel.— If mushet steel was not 
strictly speaking high-speed, it was at any rate the forerunner of high- 
speed steel; and the development of the latter grew out of the former. 
Analyses of self-hardening steels have been pi'eviously given. The 
composition of the original self-hardening steel, R. Mushet’s Special, has 
been frecpiently stated to be approximately as follows: 


(Carbon . 
Tungsten . 
Chromium 
Manganese . 
Silicon 


2 . 0 per cent 
5 0 per cent 
0 . r5 per cent 
2.5 per cent 
1 d per cent 


Analyses of several typical self-hardening steels are shown in a pre- 
ceding table, while analyses for a (‘onsiderable number of high-speed 
steels are giv('n in Appendix A. The average composition of some 
twenty brands of self-hardening steel is shown in the table below, together 
with the avcM'age comj)osition of about twenty-five brands of good high- 
sj)eed steels 


TABUK IV ( OMPOSI'I'IOX OK SKLK HARf)KNIN(; AM) UUm -SPEED STEELS 



i 

! Sell-Ilaidi'iimt; 

Hiydi-Spee 

d. 

Hecommended 







hy Taylor as Best 


i 


A\ei- 



All-round Cuttmft 


! lliyli 

Low 

Hath 

Low 

Steel . 




afje 




('urhoii 

1 1 s : 2 4 

1 1 

0 75 

1 28 

0 32 

0 682 

0 674 

Tungsten ' 

; 7 ,11 G 

4 5 

18 00 

25 45 

14 23 

17 81 

18 19 

Molybdenum ‘ 

4 

! 

3 50 

7 6 

0 00 



Chromium 

16 13 4 

0 07 

4 00 i 

7 2 

2 23 

5 95 

5 47 

Vumulium •' 

1 


0 30 

0 32 

0 00 

0 32 

0 29 

M align nese 

IS 3 5 j 

0 OS 

0 13 

0 30 

0 03 

0 07 

0 11 

Silicon 

0 56 1 04 i 

0 16 

0 22 

1 34 

0 43 

0 049 

0.043 

Phos[)horus ^ 

0 032 0 080 

0 016 

0 018 

0 029 

0 013 



Sulphur ^ , 

0 015 0 050 

i 

0 004 

i 

0.010 

0 016 

0 008 




* TunKstoii rs us('(l iii all hut one of the steels iiiial.Azed lii (‘(unhiiiahoii with molybdenum the 
liercentatre of tum^steii is lower than that Kooi 

^ Molyhdemim was loiiud m l)ul one of the .sell-hardeinnfi, and m si\ of the hifth-.siieed steels, 
m the latter always (with one exeejition) eomhiiK'd witli tutifjsten The minimum pereeiilatte so 
eornhmed was found to hv 0 4S 

^ Found m hut three of tlii' steels analyzed 

* The eveeedimt diftieiilty of determmm#? sudi inhnitesim.il (luantities as are involved in the 
separation of jtliosphorns and sulphur makes these fi{,Mires mort* oi less uncertain In most causes it 
IS pos.sihle only to say that traces of these elements exist 


Mushet and High-Speed Steels— Differences.- A first glance at the table 
does not reveal any striking or apparently essential difference between 
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high-sj)eed and .self-hardening steel; and indeed it is stoutly maintained 
that there is no such essential difference — that inushet steels are high- 
speed if treated by the high-heat proee.ss. When it is remembered 
that it was with self-hardening or mushet .steels that Taylor and White 
were experimenting, and that it was the.se that yielded high-speed steels 




Fig. .37. X 150. Fig 38. X 1,000. 

M i<To.s(>G])ii' .struoturi' of sO'oIh. Typical of all containinfi mon* f.han 0.0 por cent fungaten 

and 3 0 ixTcviit (‘liroinium. From Mr. Edward.s’ |mper 


when snlijeeted to the high-he;it treatment, it becomes (‘vident thnt 
though not now identical, there is a very close relationship between 
them. An inspection of the table above will show that the (diief 
differences in comifosition are these: 


('arl)on 

Tungsten 

Chnimiurn 

Manganese 


H Kill -S teed 

Medium or low, 0.1^ to \.W '(~ 
High, 14 0 to 25 0% 

High, 2 0 to 7 0% 

Low, 0 0.4 to 0 V][ 


Self Hahi)enin(; 
High, 1.0 to 2.5% 
Low, 4 5 to 12 0% 
Low, 0 1 to 4 
High, 0 OS to 3 5% 


'riu' differences, it will be observed, are entirely of degree, and not of 
kind The totid amount of alloy is very largely increased, jind in every 
cii.se the j)roportions of the ingredients named iire inverted. This of 
course makes a very great difference in the (pualities, though not neces- 
siuily in the characteristics of high-, speed iind of the older .self-hardening 
steels. The (piality which particularly characterizes high-speed steel is 
red-hardne.ss. the property of resisting the drawing of the temper when 
he<‘ited even to ii red color Ihit red-hardne.s.s is imparted to the idloy steels 
(suiifible ingredients being jfre.sent) chieffy by the high-heat treatment — 
that is, by hfuiting the.se steels to the point where they become austenitic, 
or gamma. It would be natural to suppose that all austenitic steels 
nece.ssarily are red-hfird to a high degree. This however does not seem 
to be the ca.se, althougn the two conditions usually are fouufl together in 
some degree. 

Steel for Universal Use.— T"hus far, in high-.spee<l steel practice, the 
disposition on tl e part of users, as well as of makers, has been to use 
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one steel for nil purposes, tools for cutting hard as well as soft materials 
(wood among the rest), forming dies, crushers or hammers, rock drills, 
and all the rest of the category of tools. Most manufacturers make 
rather extravagant claims for universal high efficiency on behalf of their 
particular steels. It is true that some steels on the market come pretty 
close to fulfilling the various conditions requisite to universal service, 
not only making good cutting tools for hard and soft metal and wood, 
but being suitable also for forming dies, crushing tools, hammer tools, 
and the like. For the most part however high-s])eed steels are adapted 
to particular rather than general servif^e. Thus a steel highly efficient 
in cutting hard material often is not so on soft; and one well suited to 
cutting is not very likely to be well adapted to forming dies and the like. 
Mr. Taylor mentions one steel tried in his expei'iments as l)eing superior 
to all others in all kinds of metal cutting, and gives its composition as 
shown in Talrle V, and also in Table IV above. For the sake of corn- 
pai’ison the Jessop, Mushet Special, and the original Taylor- White steels 
also are included in the table. The figures indicate percentages, except 
as noted. 

TABLE V. 


Sled. 

Ciir- 

Sili- 

Manua- 

'J.imu- 

Chro- 

Van a- 

Speed,’ 

bon. 

con. 

ne.se. 

.sten. 

miuni 

dium. 

Jessop carbon 

1 047 

0 206 

0 19 


0 207 


16 

Mushet Special. . , .. . 

2.150 

1 044 

1 58 

5 44 

0 040 


26 

Original Taylor- White .... 

1 1 850 

0 150 

0 30 

8 00 

3 80 


60 

Best modern high-speed steel . . . 

dO 674 
to 682 

0 043 
0 049 

0 11 

0 07 

18 19 
17.81 

5 47 

5 95 

0 291 
0 321 

100 

i 


' ('uttiiiR: speed 111 feet [mt uimiile ul whieh a tool is completely ruined at the end of twenty 
minutes, working on medium stetd. 


Though nothing is said as to its efficiency in tools other than those 
for metal cutting, the composition of this steel indicates that it is also 
good for all tools requiring toughness and wearing quality; so that 
it may fairly be classed as an all-round steel. Other things equal it would 
be highly desirable to have in a shop, or set of shops, one all-round steel 
equally and in a high degree efficient in all sorts of work commonly 
turned out. The need for so many varieties of tool steel heretofore has 
been a source of great inconvenience, frequent mistakes, and untold 
annoyance — all which would be dissipated could a single steel be 
economically substituted for ail the varieties now in use. 



CHAPTER IV. 


STILL NEWER STEELS. 

Need for Intermediate Steels. — After the metiil cutting industries had 
to adjust themselves to the new situation following the introduction 
of high-speed steels, the use of self-hardening or iiiushet steels rapidly 
decreased until very little call for it existed and most manufacturers 
ceased making it altogether, putting out instead a more or less excellent 
(juality of the high-speed kind. This however was not for some little time 
aftei- the Taylor- White discoveries became public. The self-hardening 
steels had come into rather general use in difficult jobs, and in pro- 
gressively managed shops were used to a considerable extent on all 
sorts of work; and so, while the new steels with their wonderful 
possibilities were justifying themselves and establishing their place, 
\a‘ry j)r()|)(U’ly there was a disposition to hold fast to that which 
had already })roved itself, rather than lake up .something but little 
known ov tried. Recently there has again come to he, some demand for 
steels which, while ])ossessing the (jualities of high-speed steel to a 
moderate degree, enough to adapt them to kinds of work not requiring its 
high cutting powers and red-har(lne.ss, could be bought at a ])rice consid- 
erably below that of high grade air-hardening steel; and a number of 
manufiicturers have brought forward steels to till this gap. 

Field for Semi-Higli-Speed Steels. — Eertain of the.se are claimed to be 
e.specially adapted to u.se in blanking, drop, and forming dies, and tools of 
like nature which are subjected to .severe wear but which generate no 
considerable amount of heat while at work. High-speed steel has lately 
come into use for such purposes, but where the dies are subjected to 
tremendous pressures as, say, in the case of cold heading work, they are 
liable to split. It remains to be seen how well the.se special or inter- 
mediate ” steels will fit into such uses as a substitute for the high-speed 
kind. 

There doubtless are many classes of work wherein a steel of less endur- 
ance than the best high-speed varieties would answer every requirement 
and yield results equally as good; jobs where extremely high speeds 
or heavy cuts are in the nature of the case impracticable, or as in 
certain wood-working o]jerations, where a cutter of higher endurance 
than one of the best c.*rbon steel would have an almost indefinite life 
anyway. In such cases, it would .seem, the high cost of air-hardening 
steel imposes an imnece.ssary uxpen.se in tool equipment. 
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Nature of the Intermediate Steels. — Most of the so-called intermedi- 
ate ” steels are nothing more nor less than mushet or self-hardening 
compositions, although some of them seem to be manganese rather 
than tungsten steels. A typical example of such a special,’’ “inter- 
mediate,” or “ semi-high-speed ” steel, of excellent sustaining ])ower 
and not exceptionally hard to treat, has the composition: 


Per cent 

Carbon 1.190 

Tungsten 7.560 

Chromium . 11.540 

Manganese 0.460 

Phosphorus . . . . 0 024 

Sulphur ... . 0 025 

Silicon 0 200 

Another gave this analysis: 

Per rent. 

(’arbon . . . 0 94 

Tungsten . . . .... 4 7S 

(’hromium . 0 69 

Manganese . 0 27 

Phosphorus . 0 01 

Sulphur ... 0 01 

Silicon ..Oil 


Poth these steels, it will be ob.served, are rather lower in carbon than 
most mushet steels were, and the first is rather higher in tungsten while 
the second is lower in chromium. A third, which scarcely falls within 
the mushet class is thus composed: 

Per cent. 

Carbon 1 25 

Tungsten . .... . . 2.25 

Chromium ... . . 0 28 

Manganese .... . 0 85 

Silicon . . . .... 0.21 


The last is advertised and sold specifically as a “finishing” steel; 
and it umiuestioriably gives exc.ellent results in this particular kind of 
work. Besides these there are a number of other steels on the market, 
sold for tool use, whose tungsten content (or molybdenum equivalent) 
ranges from near that essential in a high grade high-speed steel down to 
that indicated in the analyses above. Most of these are sold as high- 
speed steels, though at a lower price than is customary for those of the 
highest grade, and to a greater or less extent they are so, if the chromium 
content corresponds with the tungsten. 

Still another steel very widely advertised as an “ intermediate ” 
steel, and doing exceedingly well in certain classes of work, including 
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blanking and stamping, as well as cutting wood and metals of moderate 
hardness, has this anomalous composition: 


Per cent. 

Carbon 1.03 

Tungsten 0.40 

Chromium 

Manganese . . . 0.30 

Phosphorus . . 0 . 025 

Sulphur 0.009 

Silicon ... . 0.008 


This is represented as an especially dense steel requiring very slow 
and careful heating to a cherry red (SOO to 850 degrees (h or about 
1 ,470 to 1 ,550 F. ) for cutting tools, and somewhat lower for tools intended 
to withstand pressure or blows. It is water-hardening, as might be 
sup] “^ed from its com})osition, and re(iuires the tenq)er to be drawn as 
in the case of carbon steel tools. It is claimed to be at least 50 per cent 
tougher than carbon tool steel — though tluit is about what it seems 
really to be. Several other steels sold for about tlie same purposes also 
have about the same manganese conterit, nnd .some a good bit higher. 

A Peculiar Non-Tungsten Steel. -In Kuro})e, more especially in France, 
there are coming into use .semi-high-speed steels of the ap])roximate 


composition: 

Per eenl. 

Carbon 2 25 

Chrcuiiiiim . . 15.00 

Mangane.se . 0.85 


They differ very greatly from tiie steels constituted according to the 
now accepted ideas, not only in the a))sence of tungsten or molybdenum, 
but in the very high chromium and carbon. This accounts for the 
exceeding difficulty with which they are worked As a (compensation 
for this however, they recpiinc a hardening temperature of but 900 de- 
grees C. (or 1,650 F.). They are stated to be but slightly inferior to 
regular high-.speed steels in point of .servi(3e. 

Recent Developments.— The most recent development in high-speed 
steels is the announcement and marketing of what have been variously 
de.signated the “new,’’ “improved,” “superior,” and the like, high* 
speed steels. Astonishing claims have been set forth by makers and 
others, for these “ new ” steels. Speeds of two or three, to ten times 
those attainalde with “ ordinary ” high-speed tools, have l)een asserted 
to be pos.sible; and an endurance many times as great has been claimed. 
And all this with a steel wmch could be hardened in water! 

The “ New ” Steels — Claims. — Tests have not been wanting whose 
results .seem to lend support to the claims made, and the performances 
of tools made of the steels (me^stly English) thus advertised have been 
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very good indeed. A cutting speed of 500 feet per minute under proper 
conditions is said to have been attained, while speeds greatly in excess of 
those usual with ordinary high-speed tools have been claimed. The claim 
of superiority in cutting speeds has however been usually subordinated 
to that of greatly increased endurance, especially in cutting materials 
exceptionally refractory. Thus chilled iron, which can be cut only with 
some difficulty by ordinary high-speed tools, at speeds usually under 
ten feet per minute, and then only with very frequent grindings of the 
tools, have been machined with comparative ease. Hard spots in such 
work as tire turning, say, present little obstacle to these tools. Grindings 
can be reduced by a half at least, and, in cases, may be almost eliminated. 
Such are the claims put forth. 

There can be no question of the extraordinary powers of the steels, 
offered under the new names. Many of the claims made, however, 
relative to their superiority over ordinary ” high-speed steel, have 
evidently been based on comparisons with venj ordinary high-speed 
steels, or with tools differently treated. As a matter of fact there have 
been a number of high-speed steels upon the market for several years, 
sold under the regular names and at no increase in price, whi(‘h under 
similar conditions have easily equalled, and in some cases exceeded, any 
reported performance of the so-called “ new ” steels. Side by side, on 
regular work, with the same treatment, it has not yet been shown con- 
clusively that the “ new ’’ steels are in any respect superior to any one 
of several American brands whose (composition has been practically 
unchanged for several years. 

“New’’ and “Ordinary” Steels Compared.— The fact is, it is very 
unusual indeed for any tool to be worked to its limit, especially in regular 
shop practice; and a tool easily capable of running at two or three hun- 
dred feet per minute, for reasons well understood, rarely is run half as fast. 
Furthermore, it is common practice, and good practice too, for tools to be 
ground more frequently than is absolutely necessary so far as metal- 
removing capability is conc.erned. There have indeed been occasional 
“ tests ” to show what could be done. The limitations affecting regular 
work however have in general served to prevent the adoption of the higher 
limits of possilulities, even when these have been ascertained. A series 
of experiments carried on since the announcement of the “ new steels, 
for example, with a machine de.signe(l especially for the experiments and 
with a \iew to reaching the limit of performance, proved only that the 
limit of speed could not be reached on that machine. A speed of more 
than 200 feet per minute, rough turning cast iron, was maintained easily. 
In another instance a different tool showed itself capable of standing up all 
day under a speed of ] 30 to 140 feet per minute while taking a cut inch 
deep and with a feed varying from J to i inch. No “ new high-speed 
steel seems to have excelled this performance, or apparently equalled it. 
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Water Hardening.— The perforinanco fir.st mentioned was with a tool 
whose point had lieen hardened by dipping in cool water and then 
quenching all over in oil, the temper being afterward slightly drawn 
A tool so treated would of course be exceedingly hard. To get the 
astomslung results claimed for the “ new ” steels, that is, results aston- 
i.s nng when comiiared with customary performances, the water treat- 
ment IS likewise necessary. At first there was a disposition to attach 
much importance to the possibility of hardening in water, ami it has 
been stated that a tool of a “ new ” high-speed .steel has been successively 
liai( ened in this manner a groat many times without cracking There 
would be nothing remarkable in this, especially if tlie tool contained 
vanadium, as probably it did. Other high-spee.l tools also have been 
haidened in water and made glas.sy hard. Hut it is not safe to harden 
iiny hiirh speed steel in this manner, whether of the so-ralled '' new ” 
or .d the “ ordinary ” kind. A tool might be sucoe.ssfully hardened in 
t us manner a dozen times — and again, it might crack the first time 
Ihere is no way of knowing beforehand. It is for this reason that the 
caution IS often repeated in this book, not only to avoid water in hard- 
ening higli-speed tools, but to keel, it entirely away from tools either hot 
o.- hable to be, healed. It is not singular, under the circuiastances, 
that the makers ot the ‘ new ” steels declare for the customary method 
01 hardmiin^ in air or in oil. 

Nature of the “New” Steels.-The “new” steels unquestionably 
aie good steels, and superior to most, though not all others prcviomsly 
on the market. What superiority they posse.ss over ordinary steels is 
do,ibIe.ss due in large part to the increased i.ereentage of .alloy com- 
pare! with the low projiortion generally found in Hnglisli ami continental 
brands, and in |,art; very likely, to the presence of smdi elements as 
titanium an<l vanadium, up to this time little used in ordinary high- 
speed steels. It IS noteworthy, however, that one of the very bes^of 
the stamlanl high-speed steels (an e.xample of whose performance is 
mentioned above) rarely yields vanadium upon arndysis The treat- 
ment rcpiisite for the “ new ” steels is essentially the ,;ame as for other 
gooil high-speed steels. In some cases a rather higher forging heat is 
recommended. 





CHAPTER V. 


THK PROCKSS OF MAKING llIGIl-SPKIOI) STEF.LS. 

The Crucible Process. — Mention luis been hI ready made' of the three 
processes for making steel, namely crmahle, open iiearih, and ])essemer. 
Of these only the crucible process produces steel suitable, generally 
speaking, for use in tools, and especially in cutting tools. It is by this 
process only that high-speed steel was produced until recently. The 



Fig. 40. The furnaces (tops at the floor level j and the crucible pits. 


elect riciil furnace, with ito very high quality of produfd, now is also used 
to some cxt(Mit. 

The (UTicible process, the simplest of those in use, is centuries old, 
reaching back to those (bivs in the misty past into which history has not 
penetrated. The modern method of producing crucible steel is essen- 
tially the same as that by which wootz was made; but of course in its 
details it has been greatly improved. ,\nd though it is the simplest of 
the three process -s now in use, it is liy far the most costly. Briefly it 
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consists in plticin^ together in ii clay or graphite crucible, the iron and 
charcoal, wood, or other substances which are to enter into or affect the 
final product; setting the crucible in a furnace and melting its contents; 
and afterwards “ working ” the product to secure density and form. 

Charging the Crucibles. — Crucibles, as used in steel making in this 
country, are usually made of a mixture of 50 j>er cent graphite and 50 per 
cent clay. In hhirope all clay crucibles are quite generally used. The 
latter have certain advantages, but are much less durable than those com- 
posed largely of graphite. The charge rarely exceeds 125 pounds, and is 
only 50 pounds when clay crucibles are used. The amount of iron, char- 
coal (to furnish carbon), tungsten, molybdenum, or whatever other agent 
or combination of agents is demanded l)y llie formula, is exactly measured 
in the “ mixing room,” and this formula, once adopted as the result of 
much experiment, is religiously followed, in order to preserve as close 
uniformity in the product as ])ossible. 

The hardening agents ;ire preferably placed at the bottom of the 
crucible, and tlie small pieces of iron carefully packed over them The 
crucible is then lowered into the melting hole and a. cover placed over 
it to keep out gases, and the melting hole itself carefully sealed up. 

Melting — Furnaces and Methods. -Tin; method of })la(*ing the crucible 
in the melting hole, and removing it has changed little since early times. 
The melter, or more often his helper (sometimes called ‘‘puller oidd’) 
grasps the filled crmable with bnigs shaped to fit its sides, and straddling 
the hole, lowers until the (*rucil)le rests upon the floor of the hole or upon 
a suitable bed of fuel, as the case may be. In like manner the crucible is 
“ pulled ” after the melt is ready for jiouring. 

ObvioiLsly this is very hot work. Indeed it is customary for the 
“puller out ” to swathe his legs in wet cloths to avoid l)eing scorched; 
and even then he not infriapiently catches fire and has to extinguish 
himself. In a very few modern jdaiits, esjiecially where large (piantities 
of metal are made, mechanical methods of handling are employed, 
generally an overhead trolley hoist operating the tongs. 

The melting hole usually is one of several, ])erha})s as many as t wenty. 
Commonly each hole accommodates four to six crucibles; and generally all 
are connected with the same main flue and stack, though in other respects 
each is practically a separate furnaccv Where gas is used for heating, 
the furnace is of the reverbiu'atorv kind, with regenerators and checkers; 
and is provided with suitable valves and dampers for regulating the 
temperature. For high-speed steel melting this ty[)e is most satisfac- 
tory because of the ease with which the temperature can be maintained 
at a very high point and also kejit uniform for any desired time. 

In some cases the melting is done in an ordinary coke hole, also pro- 
vided with drafts and dampers for controlling the temjierature. The 
hole is pretty well filled with coke or anthracite piled around the crucibles, 
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Fig. 42. “PuHjiik” the crucible. 
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and the heat gradually brought up to the liigh temperature necessary, 
aiul maintained as h)ng as may be required, care being taken to replenish 
the fuel from lime to time. 

Ordinary crucible steel melts in 2 to 4 hojirs, and rarely requires 
more than ‘A hours, if the stock is not in too large pieces and the furnace 
is kept well regulated. High-s})eed steel however requires much longer. 
For those steels (containing manganese S hours is not unusual; and for 
the very best graders of high-s])eed steel the melting may require as much 
as 10 hours, and even more, though usually 4 to 5 hours is sufficient. 
The nielter’s experience is his chief guide in determining when the meKing 
is complete, and then the melting hole and crucible are opened for 
examination. For the most part the melter de])ends upon his eye to 
determine the progress of the melt, and if he makes a mistake it may be 
at total loss. 

Killing or Dead Melting. — In all crucible steel manufacture the '' teem- 
ing" or emptying of the crucible is not done immediately after the melt 



has become sufficiently fluid; but is deferred for a time (rarely up to 
two or three hours, usually 50 minutes) while it is being " killed " or 
“ dead melted.” This consists merely in allowing the crucible and its 
contents to remain in the melting hole until the liquid steel has become 
quiescent and is in siuch condition that when teemed the resulting ingot 
will probably be sound, that is, free from blow holes. Killing has an 
important effect upon the density and uniformity of the steel, due, it is 
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thought, to the escape of certain gases and the absorption of silicon. 
The operation is longer or shorter according as the furnace has been 
relatively hot and the melting rapid, or the furnace cold and the melting 
slow. The time depends also uf)o|i a number of other things, among 
them the purity of the steel. Usually it requires from twenty minutes 
to an hour, the eye of the melter again determining when the melt is 
ready. There can not, in the nature of the case, be any sharp line of 
demarkation between melting and killing, for the whole coml)ined opera- 
tion is controlled throughout by the judgment of the melter. 

The contents of the crucible must not be allowed to cool to an extent 
which would affect its fluidity prior to teeming or ])ouring into the ingot 
molds. If the metal becomes thi<‘k and pasty it does not run well and 
the resulting ingot it likely to be defective. Molds arc customarily small 
in section, rarely exceeding 4 by 4 inches, and arc very deep in proportion 
to tlieir cross section. Usually they are in two parts, held together by 
rings and keys. The interior is well smoked before the teeming, in order 
to give the ingot a smooth surfac^e and prevent its sticking to the sides of 
the mold. 

Teeming. — The slag having been skimmed off, the teenier quickly 
empties the cnnnble into the mold in precisely the same manner as is 
done in teeming ordinary crucible steel. Inasmmdi as the molds are so 
small in section it requires a very high order of skill to teem properly, 
that is, to pour the melted metal so as to fall directly toward the bottom 
of the mold. The stream must not at any time in its descent strike 
against the sides. 

Ingot molds used in the manufacture of high-speed steel usually 
hold the contents of but a single crucible, though sometimes larger ones 
are used for producing ingots of special size for special purposes. In this 
case several crucibles may be teemed into a single mold, usually after 
having been mixed in a ladle. 

Finishing. — The ingot, after cooling and removal from the mold, 
is ‘‘ cropped ” or topped that is, the to]) is broken off, to remove the 
piped and segregated portion likely to be found in this ])art. The sur- 
face of the remaining ])ortion is carefully inspected for physical defects, 
and such minor superficial ones as are discovered are chiseled out. At 
the same time a sample is taken for analysis. This proving satisfactory, 
and no physical defect being found sufficient to warrant the rejection 
and remelting of the ingot, after a prolonged heating not infrequently 
lasting two days (for the ingr>ts having been cast in chill molds, are 
intensely hard) at a temperature close to SOO degrees C., it is put under 
the hammer and thorough!} worked out into billets. These are again 
thoroughly inspected, and if perfect go to the hammers and rolls for 
finishing to the requii'ed sections. Most high-speed steels are hammered 
nearly to shape and then rolled to a finish. Both hammering and 
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Fig. 45. Forging out the bars under the steam hammer. 
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rolling must be done at a heat considerably higher than that used in the 
case of ordinary steels. These alloy steels are so dense that they work 
well only when at a bright red or even higher temperature. If ham- 
mered or rolled at a lower temperature the metal does not flow freely 
and uniformly under the blows or pressure, and strains, if not cracks, are 
caused — generally bad cracks, which unfit the steel for its special use. 
Even if no cracks develop immediately, the strains thus set up, unless 
let down by subsequent thorough annealing, frequently produce cracks 
and failures long after the bars have been passed as perfect, and more 
than likely after they have been put to use. To insure freedom from 
defects the forging temperature is customarily near 1,000 degrees C. 
(1850 F.). 

Annealing. — High-speed steel lieing partially self-hardening, the bars 
when finished are hard and require annealing except for a very few 
purposes. Unless annealed the bars cannot well be used oven when 
they only require to be ground and inserted in a holder, owing to the 
difficulty of breaking off what may be wanted; and it is utterly impos- 
sible to machine high-speed steel in this condition into any of the many 
special forms required. The hard ])ars (uin of course be forged; but 
even in this case it is much better to use annealed sto(^k, for several rea- 
sons, the most important of which is that annealing relieve-^ the internal 
strains set up in hammering or rolling and decreases the liability to 
future flaws or cracks. Also, the structure of the steel l)ecomes uniform, 
homogeneous, and tenacious; and according to the testimony of some, 
its life is increased. 

The annealing is done in muffle ovens of the (uistomary type, the heat 
being griidually brouglit up to a red heat of SOO degrees C. (1500 F, ) or 
somewhat higher. The bars may then be removed and slowly c.ooled, 
but much better results are obtained when tliey are allowed to cool in the 
oven itself, the heat being shut off soon after the desired temperature 
has been reached, and the oven allowed to (a)ol slowly. .\s in the 
other processes, great (uare must be taken that conditions are just right, 
else there is likelihood of the steel coming out poor or indifferent in 
quality, even when the mixture is good. Twelve to eighteen hours, 
according to the size and shape of the bars, is required for proper 
annealing. 

Refinement of Methods.— Those familiar with the pnxress of making 
ordinary crucible steel doubtle.ss will have noted already that the process 
of making high-speed steel differs from it in few important respects. 
In general the equipment used and tiie methods practiced are identical. 
The chief difference is m the stock put into the crucilde, and in the 
exceeding care exercised throughout in producing the high-speed steel. 
In a mill which endeavors to make and keep up a reputation for pro- 
ducing a superior quality of high-speed steel, the extent and frequency 
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of the examinations and tests of stock jn process of manufacture, is 
surprising. The ingots are carefully analysed, and are inspected be- 
fore as well as after “ topping.” The topping itself is intended to 
remove any possible inferior metal or defects, frequently found in that 
portion of the ingot. The billet is again inspected; and each separate 
bar likewise undergoes examination for defects. The bars are generally 
“ pickled ” to make defects more easily discernible, if any exist. If 
defects appear at any time in the course of all these inspections, the 
material is rejected if inferior in quality, or re-melted if merely defective 
in structure. 

Considering the care necessary in its manufacture, and the high skill 
required in the workmen, it is not at all singular that high-speed steel 
continues to sell at the extraordinarily high price which it commands 
in the market. There are, however, additional reasons for its high 
price, chief among which is the high cost of the special alloying 
elements. 

Kind and Quality of Constituent Materials. — The materials used are 
necessarily of the purest, and certain of them are rare; for both of 
which reasons their cost is very high. Some makers use only the purest 
Swedish and Dannemora iron, saying that these alone are free enough 
from sulphur, phosphorus, and other impurities, to give the best results 
in high-speed steel. These irons are considerably more costly than 
even the best of ordinary kinds. A numlicr of makers however, utilize 
good qualities of native muck bar, saying that these give results as 
good as can l)e obtained; but these extra pure irons also have a higher 
price than the ordinary. The tungsten, molybdenum, and other hard- 
ening metals, vanadium especially, are rare, their ores being found 
in but few places and those usually not easily accessible. These ores 
are commonly reduced in the electric furnace, sometimes to the metal- 
lic state, and at others to the ferro alloys, either of which can be used 
in the manufacture of high-speed steel. The prices of these metals range, 
in either state, from $0. 40 to $7.00 per pound.^ Since the proportion of 


^ The prices quoted in March, 1908, were approximately as follows: 

Tungsten $0.75 per lb. 

Vanadium 6. 00 “ 

Molybdenum 1.50 “ 

Titanium 1.00 “ 

Chromium 37ito.75 “ 

The figures given are for the contained metal in the ferro state. Swedish iron was 
at the same time quoted at about three cents per pound. 

Ten years before these metats were stated to be worth a great deal more, as may 
be seen from this quotation taken from the columns of a scientific paper of the time: 


Tungsten . . . 
Vanadium . . 
Molybdenum 
Titanium . . *. 
Chroritiiuna . . 


$36.00 per lb. 

10,780.00 “ 

245.00 “ 

1 , 100.00 “ 

490.00 “ 
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hardening metals is riot infrequently above 20 per cent, it is seen that 
the cost of material alone is^something quite different from what it is 
in the case of ordinary steels. ' 

Possible Lowered Cost. — In spite of the keen competition among 
makers, the price of high-speed steel has remained practically where it 
was when first put upon the market, for the best grades not far from 
$0.70 per pound, in small quantities. The so-called “new’’ steels 
sell for considerably more. This seems altogether out of proportion, 
at first thought, even when the high cost of manufacture is considered. 
It is to be remembered, however, that this includes the as yet high cost 
of marketing; and must, of course, cover in part, also, the great expense 
of continued experimentation necessary to determine the most desirable 
composition and method of production. The cost of certain of the 
hardening constituents has increased consideral)ly of late, owing to the 
large demand; but it may be expected that new sources of supply will 
be located and the methods of extracting the metals and ferro alloys 
will be so simplified that this cost will be materially reduced. It is 
becoming known, also, that the more rare of these agents arc by no 
means essential to a good grade of high-speed steel; for other and less 
costly ones can be combined so as to give satisfactory results, especi- 
ally for that intermediate class of tools of wliich the highest duty is 
neither required nor desired. Apparently the marketing of the new 
steels is as yet one of the most costly items to the makers. As the 
place of the new tools becomes more and more definitely established 
the cost of i)ringing it to the attention of users will of (‘oursc decrease, 
and the total cost to the consumer will without doubt be more nearly 
commensurate with what would l)e expected, and the economic value 
of the new steels be correspondingly increased. 



CHAPTER VI 


FORGING THE TOOLS. 

Stinted Use of High-Speed Tools.— The demonstrated utility and all- 
round superiority of hio;h-speed steel for tools in most lines of metal 
working, and in other lines also, would lead to the inference that they 
are used to the largest possible extent. A recent study of machine shop 
conditions has shown conclusively that while they have taken a very 
large place in productive industry, the new tools are not used to any- 
thing like the extent they might be with profit. In comparatively 
few shops is high-speed steel largely used; in most, to a very moderate 
extent only; while in a great many it is quite unknown. 

Unsatisfactory Experiences. — Gonservatism of course plays a large 
part in this condition of affairs, while unfortunate and misleading 
experiences seem to be responsible for the indifferent or negative atti- 
tude in many quarters. That there have been unfortunate and mis- 
leading experiences is for the most part due to the unintelligent manner 
in which the new problems of using high-speed tools is generally at- 
tacked. Persuaded in one way or another to buy some high-speed 
steel, the management of a shop more than likely turns the stock over 
to the regular tool makers, who are in tliis case almost sure to be unfamil- 
iar with its properties and the methods of treating it — and more than 
likely also, prejudiced against such new-fangled stuff. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that tool makers so often fail’ to profit 
to the largest extent liy the directions furnished with the steel. Even 
when these necessarily brief and incomplete directions are followed 
as faithfully as possible, the inexperience of the smith makes his efforts 
more or less experimental, and the results may or may not be satisfactory. 

Purchasing Tools to Specifications.— The obvious thing to do, as 
pointed out in another place, is to buy tools made to specifications, 
for such introductory experiments. This also is the proper procedure 
in small shops using few special tools, after they have gone into regular 
use. Makers are quite ready to furnish tools of any pattern to specifi- 
cations designating precisely the material upon which they are to work 
and the machine and other conditions under which they are to operate. 
In this way there cjin be little question of the results being satisfactory. 

Making Simple Tools. — The making of the common forms of lathe and 
planer tools is s6 simple a thing however that it can be undertaken 
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m almost any shop having tool-dressing facilities — provided the smith 
IS willing to forget, for the time being, some of the things he already 
knows concerning carbon steels, and also to learn a few things which may 
be quite surprising to him, particulary if he has no experience witii 
high-speed steel. His knowledge of colors, as a guide to heating and 
tempering tools, for instance, will be no guide at all, and is likely onlv to 
mislead him. 

Whether it be in a large or a small plant, unless the work is in the hanils 
of a trained expert, the first experiences in the niakinfj; of high-speed 
tools should be with the simpler forms already indicated. These usually 
require little in the way of special appliances in order to give fairly satis- 
factory results. In their making, nevertheless, is involved the same 
special knowledge as to treatment which is necessary in the case of more 
complex tools. 

Use of Tool-Holder Stock, — Formerly it was a common practice to use 
high-speed lathe tools in connection with tool holders, merely breaking 
off from the bar a piece of the desired length, grinding it to the required 
point, and inserting it in the holder. This is still largely done where the 
work is light and the speeds not intended to lie very high. The unan- 
nealed stock was once quite generally used for the purpose. This sto(‘k, 
however, while very hard, has not (in the case of most brands, at any 
rate) passed through a proper hardening process, having acquired its 
hardness while cooling under the stresses of the r(,lls or l)lows of the 
hammers. To insure an even temper and the alisence of strains which 
tend to imjierfections and therefore short service, it is necessary to 
anneal the tool pieces, and then to harden them properly. For this 
reason, as well as for greater ease in separating the desired piece from 
the bar, the annealed'stock should be used, thus avoiding the annealing 
process in making the tool. 

Cutting Stock from Bars.— High-speed steel bars which have been so 
annealed can be easily nicked and broken off, unless of large section. In 
that case it takes an expert to do it. • Breaking however is not advisable, 
for it is likely to cause a disarrangement of the structure of the steel 
near the fracture, sufficient to damage the tool at that place. Frequently 
fine cracks are started which later develop, and eventually spoil the tool. 
It is safer, and when the nose of the tool is to be forged any way, causes 
no additional laboi*, to heat and cut off hot. In general also it is more 
convenient to forge tools of this sort before cutting from the bar. Where 
many pieces are used, especially if little or no forging is required, whether 
of the same or different lc*'gths, it is cheaper to saw them off to length })y 
a power saw. It is unnecessary to do this one at a time, for if clamped 
tightly enough and sawed close to the support, a large bunch of “ tool 
holder stock, for example, can be sawed through as if it were a solid 
bar. As between a band and a circular saw, the former is preferred. 
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Most such cutting can be avoided by purchasing tool-holder stock ready 
cut to desired lengths. 

Advantages of Annealed Stock.— In making tools requiring more or 
less machining there is an additional advantage in the use of the annealed 
stock, in that it is readily machined — almost if not quite as easily as 
carbon steel used for the same purposes. In some kinds of tools this is 
of considera])le importance. Again, the annealed stock is stronger, that 
is to say, tougher; and tools made from it are therefore better able to 

resist stresses in the neck or shank 
than if made of the unannealed, and 
on that account are less liable to 
breakage at those points. The tre- 
mendous stresses and strains accom- 
panying the use of tliese tools makes 
it important to look to this matter. 
The early complaints against uneven- 
ness have almost wholly ceased since 
makers, mindful of their own inter- 
ests as well as of the interests of the 
users of their steels, have made a 
practice of sending out annealed bars 
only, except upon special order. 

The Forge Fire. — For forging, any 
good fire, a common forge fire among 
the rest, will serve; though indeed 
here, as in other cases, the better 
results can be expected where the 
better appliances are used. The first 
essentials are to secure the required 
heat and to keep air currents away 
from the tool while heating. This is 
accomplished in part by keeping a 
deep and clean fire. Coke is better 
than the ordinary smith’s soft coal, 
the latter having a tendency to burn 
out too rapidly. Very good results 
are occasionally obtained in this way, 
though they cannot be expected as a regular thing. If a forge fire must 
be used, d hood of fire brick should be laid up over the fire to prevent 
radiation and the circulation of air currents. This hood makes it some- 
what easier to conform to another prime essential in forging high-speed 
steel, namely, that the piece be brought up to the forging heat gradually 
so the heat penetrates uniformly to the very center. This is exceedingly 
impw'tant^nd will be mentioned again. 



Fig. 46. Good type of Ras forge. Made by 
•the American (fas Furnace C^o , New York 
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Advantage of Good Equipment. — Although it is possible, as has just 
been said, to obtain good results with very primitive appliances, it does 
not pay to try to get along without suitable apparatus if even a few 
high-speed tools are regularly produced. These tools are of no especial 
value above ordinary ones unless they are made uniform and exactly to 
the specifications requisite for the various special duties to which they 
are set; and it is the height of folly to spend good money for tools 
indifferently made. Especially where many tools are requried, suitably 
designed furnaces and other appliances are absolutely essential to the 
r)btaining of satisfactory results. 

Convenience of Gas Furnace — ^Coke Fire. — For forging, a gas furnace 
is unquestionably the most convenient; and in tlie long run it is prob- 
ably as economical as any other. Some users maintain it is more so, 
in the matter of fuel cost, maintenance and tool output. However that 
may be, the coke furnace, when ])ro{)erly designed, is very satisfactory 
and efficient. 

The gas forge has much to recommend it — convenience, cleanliness, 
minimum attention to operation and maintenance, ease of regulation, 
and uniformity of results, among other things. Customarily of the oven 
type, it is provided, as is the case with 
gas-hardening furnaces also, with air 
under slight pressure, say one to two 
pounds, and suitable means for control- 
ling the flow of air and gas and for 
properly mixing them in order to insure 
perfect combustion and economy of giis 
consumption. 

A Good Coke Furnace. — The coke fur- 
nace is much used, both for forging and 
hardening. Where the amount of work 
done is comparatively small, the same 
furnace will answer for both purposes, 
as also will the gas forge. A good form, 
easily built and as easily operated and 
maintained, is illustrated herewith, hig, 47 a simple coke fumaoe adapted 
47. Essentially it consists of a sheet W e.thor forging „r hardeniog. 

metal or cast jacket enclosing the fire-brick heating chamber. Sheet 
metal fuel hoppers are at each side, so placed that the supply of coke 
or anthracite (either may be used, if in small lumps) is continuous and 
is fed directly to the ton of the fire bed. The result is a hollow fire of 
uniform temperature, the fuel being gradually heated in its descent, to 
the temperature of the deep fire bed. The latter, filling the chamber 
to the fore plate, or perhaps slightly above, rests upon a sectional grate 
of cast iron, preferably arranged so as to be rocked when shaking down 
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ashes. The ash pit is also a wind box, whence air under slight pressure 
from the blower is forced up through the fire. The temperature is 
regulated to a nicety by the damper in the exhaust and the cut-off in the 
air supply pipe, and that with almost no attention. When not in use, 
the fuel is conserved by entirely shutting off the drafts, the amount 
consumed then becoming negligible. As the gases from a coke fire are 
almost or wholly non-oxidizing, a tool is not likely to be injured when 
heated in this way. An important advantage possessed ])y this form of 
coke furnace is that the heat is almost wholly confined to the fire cham- 
ber, so that there is no waste of fuel, or discomfort for the operator. 

Gradual Heating Necessary.— The heating ])roceeds at a moderate 
rate, neither too ra{)i(lly nor too slowly. In the former case the heat 
does not penetrate uniformly to the center and in the forging the steel 
does not flow freely under the blows of the hammer, with the results 
hereafter pointed out. There is danger also that cracks will be formed 
because of the strains set up through the unequal expansion of exterior 
and interior. If the heating goes on very slowly the heat soaks up into 
the neck or shank of the tool, and when hardening takes place, unless 
the tool is annealed before that operation, this part has lost much of its 
natural toughness — a thing to be avoided, as already pointed out. 
In the case of unannealed stock, which is hard anyway, the slow heating 
is of less consequence. The fire therefore must be clean and well sup- 
ported by good fuel in the case of a coke furnace, and well regulated 
in that of the gas furnace. In all cases it must not be too keen, for 
then the outer parts of the tool are almost certain to become very hot 
before the interior reaches a foiging heat, that is to say, at least a bright 
red. It is of course, im})ossible to know precisely the interior condition 
of a heated piece of steel in ordinary practical operations, so that the 
smith must be guided very largely by his experience and judgment as 
to the proper time during which a particular tool is to be heated. It 
is safe t(< assume, in general, that a piece having a section not greater 
than one inch, if properly ])rotected, or if heated in a good gas or coke 
furnace as already described, will be ready for forging when the exterior 
has reached a bright yellow. 

Effect of Uneven Heating. — No hammering should be done under any 
circumstam^es while the portion of a tool that is being forged is under 
a good red heat. Neither should the interior be considerably hotter 
than the exterior, as is likely to be the case when the tool is large and 
forged on a cold anvil. The disregard of these cautions is almost certain to 
result in defective tools. The consequence is shown in the accompanying 
Figures 48 and 49. When forged with the center much hotter than 
the outside, the former remaining expanded to a greater degree than 
the latter when the forging is finished, contracts on cooling, with the 
result that there are minute openings within, while the outside appears 
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perfectly sound (Fig. 48). If, on the other hiind, the outside be flowing 


freely while the interior is still too 
portion on cooling contracts over the 
hard inside and in consequence there 
are likely to be many fine cracks on 
the surface, as shown in Fig. 49. Not 
infrequently these defet^ts are not evi- 
dent, and make themselves known 
later, during the grinding or machin- 
ing (in the case of tools requiring 
this), or more likely during the hard- 
ening. Sometimes the damage does 
not manifest itself until the tool is set 


cold to forge readily, the outer 



Fio. 48. What i.s likely to take i)laep when 
the interior of a tool heiiiK forged is 
niueh hotter than the exterior 




Ftii 49. Uesult likelv to occur when forging 
with , exterior of tool much hotter than 
interior portions. 

to its work, possibly not until 
sometime after, when greatly to 
the surjtrise of the user it sud- 
denly fails without ajtjtareiit 
cause. 

Forging Temperature. — It is 

better to do all forging at an 
orange or even a canary yellow 
tlian Itelow that temjierature, for 
it in large measure obviates the 
danger of imperf(M‘.t working just 
])ointed out. High-speed steel is 
difficult enough to forge anyway, 
considerably more so than ordi- 
nary steels, though less so than 
the self-hardening steels; and it 
is well to keep it as ductile as 
possible. The various makers of 
these steels generally give very 
brief directions as to the forging 
heats to be employed, in a number 
of cases indicating that a good 
red is high enough. In general it 
may be said that while this is 
usually high enough, the reasons 
already stated are sufficient to 
make the higher forging heat desirable in practically all cases. Fiven in 
the case of inferior high-speed steel the forging heat must be high enough 


Fig. 50. Heel of tool being drawn down under stpim 
hammer to give aufrport '»■ ise alieost di- 
rectly beneath the cutting edge. A power ham- 
mer allows rapid forging of large tools and is on 
that account very desirable. 
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so that there is no metallic ring under the hammer, only a dull sound. 
The temperature range recommended is something like a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty degrees from and above 1,000 degrees C., or from 
about 1,850 to nearly 2,250 F. Precise temperatures are, in forging, 
not a matter of particular concern, the colors being sufficient guith* if 
care be taken to keep the temperature of the interior and of the exterior 
approximately uniform and well above the minimum bright red already 
suggested. 

Cautions as to Hammering. — The proper lieat having been obtained, 
the forging is done in the customary manner. Inasmuch however, as 



Fig. 51. Tool bent down across edge of the anvil ("turned up”). 


high-speed steel works somewhat harder than ordinary steels, it is neces- 
sary to exercise some discretion with respect to the force of the blows. 
Indiscriminate hammering is likely to prove ruinous. A large piece 
needs to have the blows heavy enough so that their force sinks into 
the interior instead of being absorbed at the surface alone. On the 
other hand, a light tool would be ruined by heavy blows unsuited to 
its size. 

It is important also that the forging be done rapidly, so as to be 
completed in one heat if possible. This helps to avoid the troubles 
just described. Tools requiring considerable working, as in the case 
of the Taylor standard lathe tools, for example, generally require at 
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least two, and sometimes three heats, according to the tool and the 
number of helpers or the use or nonuse of a power hammer. The 
latter not only saves labor, but is likely, especially in the case of heavy 
tools, to add considerably to the excellence of the forging. 

Successive Steps in Forging.— Concerning the successive steps in the 
forming of a tool, and the special methods to be employed, it would 



Fig. 52. Fornuug a bent side tool. 


seem scarcely necessary to say much. The steps are practically the 
same as those in the making of a tool from ordinary steel, and the 
methods may be about the same also, except that it is well to take into 
consideration the fact liiat the tungsten steels forge with greater diffi- 
culty than carbon steels do, and that in bending and similar work it 
is desirable to resort to certain expedients for facilitating the work, 
as shown in the accompanying illustrations, Figures 51 to 56 inclu- 
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sive/ some of which hIiow the methods recommended by Mr. Taylor. 
The clamp attachment for the anvil, shown in Figure 51 is of partic- 
ular interest. Its ai)pli cation will be readily understood from the 
illustration. 



Fig. 53. Forming a side roughing tool. 


Close VS. Rough Forging — Gages. — It is well to shape the tool as closely 
to the required form and dimensions as possible without over refine- 
ment, in order to save grinding. Of course there is an economic limit 
to the closeness of the forging, for when this approaches refinement, it 
is cheaper to grind. It is desirable to use gages freely for testing the 
form and size of tools as the work progresses. In some cases forms 
have been used in connection with the anvil (Fig. 55), in which the 
shapes afe forged with precision but without great expenditure of time. 

^ Figures 50, 51, 54, 56, 57 and a number of others throughout this book, are 
taken from Mr, Taylor^s Address. Figures 52, .5.5, and several others also, are used 
through the courtesy of the Gisholt Machine (’ompany. 
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Customarily a combination gage, giving all the required angles of a 
particular tool, will be sufficient. Mr. Taylor, in his report already 
mentioned, describes and illustrates along with others, a surface plate 
and cone gage, here shown in Fig 56. The plate has a hole in one 
(oiner, into which fit the dowels of vaiious cones giving the desired 
angles. The limits gage, intended to be used in the making of the 
laylor standard lathe tools, also is illustrated, at Fig. 57. This indi- 
cates the extreme limits within which the forging must l)e done. The 
limits may vary in different shops according to the adequacy or ii\- 
iiderjuacy of the gi’inding facilities. The cheaper the grinding cost, 
the less accurate of course may be the forging. 



Fig. 54. Successive stages of forged and ground tools. Courtesy of Machinery. 


A very simple and convenient gage, Fig, 58, which, however, does 
not give jirecisely the actual lip slope, consists of a small piece of sheet 
metal giving all the angles of a particular tool. A surface plate is almost 
essential in connection with this gage. Not quite so simple, but very 
convenient, is the gage shown in Fig. 59. This resembles somewhat 
the Taylor limits gage, out giNes only the minor limit of the nose form. 
In addition it gives, the Taylor gage also might be made to give, 
all the other angles required. Of course, a set of gages is required, 
one for each tool made in quantities sufficient to warrant the expense. 
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^ Fitl, 66. Trying tool against cone gage to test pfoper angle for nose. 
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Form gages should provide for an allowance of i which is 
to be ground off the working edge of the tool. Even when gages are 
deemed unnecessary, this allowance is to be made by the smith; other- 




Fio. 58. Simple tcape used for testinR anele-s of Encliah form of blunt-no8o tool. 
■ ‘ artesy 'f Sumut*! Osborn & Co., Ltd. 


wise the amount ground off will not l>e sufficient to remove all the 
burnt metal, and the tool will in that case work at a low efficiency 
until it has had several grindings. Many have noticed that, in their 
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own experience, tools seemed to improve with use, nt least for some 
time after being set at work, particularly if the grindings were light. 
That is, after each grinding the tool seemed to last longer than before. 
Of course this is exactly what would be expected to happen when the 
tool has been insufficiently ground the first time. P]ach grinding 
removes more of the somewhat burnt outside portion, until the unin- 
jured metal is reached and the tool works at its highest efficiency. 



I 

I 


Fio. 5fl. Simplr Rage fnr islandard roughing tool. 

Need for True Tool Bases. — It must be remembered that the tools 
now under consideration, mostly lathe and similar forms, are subjected 
to tremendous strains, and that they must on that account be held 
very firmly in position. For this reason, it is necessary that the side 
upon which such a tool rests in the post or holder shall be smooth and 
true, so that it shall be firmly supported. After hammering true on 
the anvil it is well also to grind the base. 

Guarding Against Strains — Re -annealing.— If reasonable care has been 
exercised during the forging it is unlikely that strains will have been 
set up. It is well, nevertheless, to guard against the possibility of 
them by re-heating tools to a bright red, holding them at this heat 
for a short time, and then allowing them to cool slowly in air or in dry 
ashes. This is to be done before the hardening, and after the forging 
heat has gone dpwn below a black. The partial annealing not only 
helps to remove possible strains, but softens tools so that they can be 
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ground with ease to their approximate shapes, or machined without 
difficulty, should this operation be necessary. It likewise anneals the 
neck or shank of a tool when this has for any reason been allowed to 
reach a high heat during the forging of the cutting portion. 

Grinding off Excess Metal. — Excess of metal, beyond what is neces- 
sarily removed after hardening for reasons previously given, is best 
ground off immediately after forging or annealing as above, on a dry 
emery wheel. This may be done while the tool is still red hot, or at 
any subsequent time before hardening. 

Danger in Stamping High-Speed Tools. — ^Attention has been directed 
to the possible results attending nicking and breaking off tools from 
the bar stock. It is unwise also to make any nicks or marks on a high- 
speed steel tool at any place where stresses are applied. All stampings 
or other marks, such as are customarily made for identification, should 
bo put in places where cracks can do no harm. A mark or nick in 
high-speed steel acts very much as does a diamond scratch in a sheet 
of glass, and will, in a part of the tool subject to strains, often eventu- 
ate in its ruin. Even when placed where no harm apparently can come, 
it is advisable that the marks be no deeper than necessary to serve 
their purpose. 

Forging vs. Machining Tools. -It may be well to observe here that 
no tool should be forged which can, without, prohibitive expense, be 
machined from stock. This generalization practically limits forging 
to lathe and other tools of similar form, made from the solid stock. 
Tools like punches may seem easily forged; but their tendency to burst, 
even when carefully forged, is a sufficient reason for turning down 
from stock rather than forging them. 



CHAPTER VII. 


HARDENING — Tlll^ HIGH HEAT TREATMENT PRACTICALLY 

APPLIED. 

Uncertain Results — “ Over-Refinement.” — As in forging, so in harden- 
ing, very crude apparatus can be utilized, sometimes with satisfactory 
results. For the hardening of an occasional tool only, it might be ad- 
missible to use the protected forge fire already described. But there 
would be no certainty in the results. A tool might, or might not, come 
out right. The only safe course is to Use a proj)erly designed furnace. 
If any considerable number of tools arc used, a suitable ecpiipment is 
indispensable if it is really desired to make tools which will exhibit the 
powders and advantages of high-speed steel to the fullest extent. The 
derision of ovei-refined methods, the feeling that tools ‘‘good enough” 
can be produced by common, crude methods, has no point. Over- 
refinement is of course })ossiblc, and the manufacture of tools can be 
made unnecessarily expensive. But it must not ])e forgotten that 
“good-enough ” in the case of high-speed steel tools means, if it means 
anything, that the tool is projHrhj made and treated, so that it works 
at its best and does not become in the end a very expensive tool by 
failing or by spoiling a lot of work. For all work where endurance and 
accuracy count for anything, that is to say, where tools need to be ac- 
curately sized and to stay so for the maximum time, as well as to work 
during a maximum period, refined appliances and methods represent 
money profitably invested. 

Oil and Coke Furnaces. — The coke or anthracite furnace described 
and illustrated in the preceding chapter, Fig. 47, is well suited to harden- 
ing high-speed tools, as is that shown in Fig. 60, herewith. There are 
also many other suitable coke furnaces in use. When used for harden- 
ing heats, it is desirable that there be some arrangement for suspending 
the tools just above the fire ])ed, to keep them from contact with the 
fuel. A fire brick hearth or floor can easily be placed just above the 
fire bed, and this will be ^'ery convenient in doing some kinds of work. 

The oil furnace is, in general, not suited to the hardening of high- 
speed tools. It is difficult to regulate the temperature or to keep it 
high enough; and ordinarily there is a good deal of oxidation. On 
finished tools this is particularly objectionable. The oxidizing action 
is in some ^ases partly obviated by the use of a baffle plate or a muffle; 
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and may indeed be wholly overcome by designing: the furnace so that 



Fia. 60. A coke furnace uHed in hardening liigh-.speed lools at the royal small-arms factory 
Enfield I.ock, EnRlnnd. ‘ 



Fig. 61. Br:j' * .*v twin "hamberod hardening furnace, for oil or 
gas fuel. The illustration shows the furnace equipped for 
burning oil. The upper chamber is heated by waste heat from 
the lower, aud is used for preheating. 

to a white heat by the rotating flames in the fire chamber. The flames 
must not be directed against the crucible, either in such an oil furnace 
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nor in a similarly designed gas furnace, else holes are likely to be melted 
into the pot. An English furnace, Fig. 61 , in which the flame is 
directed downward, toward the floor of the fire chamber, is claimed 



Fiu. 62. Rockwell oil-buniiug furnace, complete with tank and blower. A self-contained outfit 
eepecially adapted to isolated duty, 

to be quite satisfactory; and at least one American furnace, Fig. 62 , is 
claimed to have overcome the difficulties and to l^e well suited to this 
use. 

Gas the Ideal Fuel. — There is some diversity of opinion as to just 
which kind of fuel is best for high-speed steel heating, some maintaining 
that coke is not only ideal, but the only fuel which allows absolute 
control of temperature. On the other hand, the experience of others 
shows that gas furnaces are now made which will accomplish practically 
all that any coke furnace will do. This type is unquestionably the 
most convenient; and while it is true that the first cost of gas seems 
high, when everything is considered, it really is little if any more costly 
than other satisfactory fuels. The objection that in the gas furnace, 
as well as in others mentioned, oxidation of the tool takes place, has 
some foundation. It is true that, as often operated, the heating chamber 
of a gas furnace will contain more or less unconsumed air, and that 
some oxidation, takes place as soon as the tools reach a high tempera- 
ture, above a moderate red. Most of this, however, is unnecessary in 
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ii properly designed and intelligently operated furnace, for the supply 
of air and gas will be so regulated that all the air will be consumed. 
The oxidation complained of not infrequently occurs because air currents 
enter the fire chamber through doors carelessly left open. Anyway, 
there is likely to be less of this scaling caused in the furnace than in the 
subsequent exposure in air-cooling, or in carrying to the quenching 
bath. With proper care all except those tools requiring the finest 
finish and the utmost precision can be hardened satisfactorily by using 
gas furnaces for the heating. 

Gas Manufacturing Plant.-This type of furnace cun he used even 
where a supply of gas is not available; for fuel gas manufacturing 



Fig. 63. An apparatus for producing gas from naphtha at a low cost. Desirable where gas is not 
available, or where the cost is excessively high. Ainencan Gas Furnace Co. installation. 


plants in size suitalile for supplying an equipment of gas furnaces are 
obtainable at a cost av’ with an economy of production which makes 
them desirable even where artificial gas may be had at the customary 
price. The cost of gas is, generally speaking, in this way reduced at 
least a half. In any event, the cost of the fuel is by no means the most 
important item iu the making of high-speed tools; nor indeed is it of 
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great consequence in computing the net results. A single expensive 
tool spoiled for want of suitable facilities for hardening it, will pay for 
enough gas to heat a great many other tools. And with inadequate 
equipment many a tool is spoiled, or imperfectly hardened so that it 
falls below its maximum efficiency. Producer gas, it should be stated, 
has not been found well adapted to the production of such high tem- 
peratures as those required in hardening high-speed tools. Oil or coal 
gas is recommended. 

Gas Furnace Design. — Excellent gas furnaces are obtainable at mod- 
erate cost, and it is not intended to discuss here their proper design 

further than to point out a. few 
injportant considerations. A fur- 
nace should be of such form that 
the heating chamber can be, if re- 
quired, entirely enclosed, to pre- 
vent radiation and fluctuation in 
temperature by entering air cur- 
rents. The gas and air should be 
supplied to the fire chamber al- 
ready mixed in proper ])r()p()rtion 
for complete combustion, and so 
directed that the heat falling upon 
the tools is for the most part that 
radiated from the fire-brick walls 
of the chamber or qven. It is de- 
sirable therefore that the flame be 
given a reverberatory movement 
by suitably curved walls or muffle 
plates in the heating chamber, or a 
rotative motion by a tangential 
arrangement of the burners or 
nozzles, so that it will be directed 
fast rather than toward the center, 
where it would impinge directly 
upon the tool. The air supply must 

Fig. 64. An excellent type of gas-fired oven fur- l.p « nrpssiirp of bptwppn onp- 

nace. The flarae impinges upon the under side ^ pieSSUie 01 oeiweeu Olie 

. of the floor upon which the tools rest. pOUnds per SqUEre 

inch, the air blast inducting the gas. Both air and gas supply must 
be under perfect control. These considerations hold in the case 
of forging and oil-tempering furnaces as well as with those used for 
hardening. 

Electric and Special Furnaces. — More convenient than any other type 
of furnace, and more easily regulated, is the electrically heated; and this 
is coming -into considerable use, especially for small work, testing, 
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and the like. Ordinarily the cost of electrical energy, in the operation 
of a large hardening plant, runs rather high. 

For special forms of tools, specially adapted furnaces are desirable. For 
long and slender tools, like taps, drill, reamers, and the like, which are 



Fig. C5. Vn elfctncally-heated furnac«‘ for hanfi'ninj? small and im'dmin-sued pieoes. 



Frn AR A vertical eaf- ace for heating slender tools suspended by their shanks. 

■ (jv, ..iefly of i.mericun Gas Furnace Co. 

best hardened suspended from the shank, a cylindrical or rectangular 
vertical furnace is much bettor than an oven furnace. A modification 
of this form is suitable also for hardening in an empty crucible, as is 
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sometimes done. It resembles, in its general features, the oil crucible 
furnace already descril)ed and is identical with that shown at Fig. 83 
in the chapter dealing with the barium process. Other special forms 
also can be used to advantage wliere enough work is done to warrant 
their installation. Such is a special die-hardening furnace, which is 
designed to harden only the face of a largo die. Oil-tempering and other 



1*^0 67. Stewart cylindrical (Ka.s-fire(l) crucible furnace, ('hicago Flexible Shaft Co. 

furnaces for relieving hardness or strains also are essential to a well 
equipped hardening plant. These will be described in another place. 

The type of furnace to be used will, as may have been inferred, de- 
pend a good deal upon the kind of tool to be hardened, so that it is 
desira\)le to equip a hardening room with two or three different forms 
to meet the varied re(iuirements. There will also be other appliances 
such as those for quenching, for example. 

Minimum Hardening Equipment.—The minimum equipment to be 
considered will include a combined forging and hardening furnace, 
of any of the kinds already described; and an oil-quenching bath, or a 
stream of air under slight pressure. The apparatus for air-cooling may 
be of the crudest form — nothing more than a pipe of any desired size 
(not too small, say not under | inch), leading from the air supply and 
provided with a suitable cut-off, or pressure-reducing valve, if compressed 
air is used. Occasionally tools can be hardened with no cooling appara- 
tus whatever^ merely being laid in a cool place, preferably where there 
is a current of moving air. This however, is taking long chances on 
tools, for no certain results can be expected under such crude conditions. 
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A Moderately Complete Outfit, — A fairly complete outfit consists of 
a forge, an oven, hardening furnace, an oil hardening bath or air-cooling 
table, and an oil-tempering furnace. Both the latter are described in 
the paragraphs indicating their use. A well equipped shop for forging 
and treating high-speed steel tools, however, would contain the follow- 
ing: 

(a) A forge of suita])le size for ordinary work. Its use has been 
already indicated. 

(b) A medium (or large, according to the work to be done) oven fur- 
nace for the hardening heats. The small oven furnace or forge would 



Fig, 68. Stewart eombination gah furnace, with lead bath. 


be used occasionally, no doubt, for small pieces. This furnace could be 
used also for what annealing would be necessary in most hardening 
plants. It would, along with the forge, serve for pre-heating in con- 
nection with the barium bath and crucible furnace, as well as with the 
customary methods of uaideriing. 

(c) A cylindrical or "ectangular vertical furnace of the kind already 
described, for heating long, slender tools which are best suspended 
from one end- while being heated. If necessary, for the sake of economy, 
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this furnace could be easily adapted so as to be suitable, when pro- 
vided with a crucible for that purpose, for hardening in barium chloride, 
or for hardening in a crucible without a bath. 

(d) A lead bath is very useful where there is a wide range of work, but 
is not essential in high-speed tool hardening, especially if a barium 
furnace or a crucible furnace using no bath is adopted. A convenient 
and economical arrangement is a lead bath on the same base with a 
forge and oven furnace, as shown at Fig. 68. This economizes space 
and is very convenient. 

(e) A cylindrical crucible furnace used without a bath. This is less 
convenient than an oven furnace; but is used in some plants because 
it practically prevents oxidation of fine tools while being heated. It 
does not, however, prevent oxidation, to some extent, when the tool is 
exposed to the air before or during cooling; and for that reason, 
among others, it is less desirable than the barium bath furnace. The 
lead bath, barium bath, and empty crucible furnace all can be so made 
as to utilize the cylindrical furnace body by interchangeable crucibles. 
It is of course more convenient to have a furnace of each kind likely 
to be much used in doing the sort of work in hand. In that case, this 
crucible furnace will likely be omitted, unless it is the intention to heat 
tools by this method as a regular practice. 

(/) An oil tempering furnace for ‘‘ drawing ’’ the temper of such tools 
as require this to be done after hardening. This is described in a later 
chapter. 

(g) A quenching bath or air cooling device. A very simple affair for 
cooling with air has been already referred to, which is quite good enough 
for rough tools of the simpler sort. For careful work a hardening table 
is desirable, and one suitable for this purpose is described in connection 
with the methods of cooling, as likewise is an oil quenching bath. 

Need for a Temperature Gage. — A pyrometer for gaging the tempera- 
ture and checking against the operator’s judgment frequently, is es- 
sential to continuous good results. The novice, especially in the manip- 
ulation of the new steels, needs the guidance of such an instrument; 
and the experienced operator himself cannot afford to get along without 
it, -especially when working with the barium or other bath process. 
For the latter, a pyrometer of the thermopile or the resistance type is 
generally used; while with the direct heating processes either of these, 
of a radiation pyrometer of the Fery type, can be used. It is well to 
have the fire ends (where this type of pyrometer is used) interchange- 
able on the different furnaces, or with a separate set for each, any one 
of which may be switched into the circuit with the indicator or recorder, 
whichever may be preferred. 

Pyrometers which will give uninterrupted good service under the 
intense temperatures to which they are subjected in this kind of work, 
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are not easily obtainable. The fire ends break after being used but a 
few times; enclosing porcelain tubes crack and crumble; or the thermo- 
couples deteriorate and cease to work properly. In any of these cases 
the indicator or recorder of course does not register correctly, and there- 
fore is of small use, if indeed it does not mislead. When the fire end 
is suspected, it is well to check it with another pyrometer of known ac- 
curacy, or with clay temperature determining cones, sometimes called 
sentinel pyrometers. These latter are very convenient also in the 
absence of a pyrometer, to determine high temperatures. They are 
cheap, accurate and are obtainable in large variety. Each cone is 
numbered for identification, and melts down or fuses when the pre- 
determined temperature has been reached which the particular cone 
was intended to indicate. The cones obviously are not available for 
determining the temperature of a molten substance, as in the case of 
the barium or lead bath. 

Supplemental Equipment. — If any forging is done in the hardening 
room, even though not regularly, there will be also an anvil and the tools 
usually accompanying the same. The anvil illustrated in the previous 
chapter, in connection with the forging of a Taylor standard tool, is 
very convenient. 

There should be provided also a suitable variety of tongs and other 
appliances for handling the tools, some of course of the conventional 
forms used for the purpose, and others especially adapted to the han- 
dling of tools requiring to be heated all over or which for other reasons 
cannot well be handled by ordinary tongs. The jaws of ordinary 
tongs, covering as they do a more or less considerable portion of the sur- 
face of the tool in hand, affect the temperature of the parts so covered 
and likewise prevent their coming into free contact with the oil or air 
in cooling. The excellence of the tool is thus impaired, often to a con- 
siderable extent. Many failures to secure results with high-speed steel, 
to say nothing of ordinary tools, are unquestionably due to so apparently 
small a thing as this. 

In some instances tongs with in-curving ends, properly formed to grasp 
the tools, are useful : in others the jaws may be studded with projecting 
hobs or prongs so that but a small amount of relatively cold metal 
touches the tool. Various desirable forms will doubtless suggest them- 
selves as the occasion arises for their use. 

Arrangement of Hardening Room. — The arrangement of the various 
furnaces and baths will depend much upon the number to be installed, 
and the limitations of the hardening plant — among other things, 
whether or not carbon steel tools, or even other objects, are to be hard- 
ened also. Assuming tb: t a hardening plant for high-speed tools only 
is contemplated, and is equipped with the appliances enumerated above, 
the arrangement would be somewhat like that shown in Fig. 69. At 
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the extreme end would be the forge, and opposite it the anvil; next 
the -small ha^rdening furnace, if there be one, and the medium or large 
oven furnace; and beyond them the cylindrical and the barium furnace. 
Opposite these is the best place for the air table and oil bath, or cither, 
if but one is to be used. On the same side with the quenching appli- 
ances and ranged at one side of them, are the lead bath, if there be one, 
and the oil tempering furnace. It is seen that this arrangement e(;ono- 
niizes space and practically centers the furnaces al)out the air table 
and quenching bath. The circular arrangement is avoided, though it is 
rather more convenient, because the space in which the operator works 
will doubtless be found quite hot enough wilhout having focused upon 


Wina«w> if pob^iblc 



Fi(i. f)0. T.iiyout oi hardeiiinp; rootu of fapucitv sufficient for hnrdcniiiK all the tools \i.sc(l in a large 
inunufucturing plant. 


him the radiation of all the furnaces which happen to lie in use at one 
time. If coke furnaces are used, the arrangement would be different only 
to the extent that these replace the gas furnaces here contemplated. There 
would perliaps be fewer of them, but each would occupy more space. 

Provision for Ventilating.—Kach furnace and bath should be provided 
with a hood, preferaldy telescoping so as to permit lowering' or raising 
'as occavsion may require, to carry away fumes, smoke, and ex(!ess heat. 
It is desirable that the hoods be connected to a common vent whicli 
is exhausted ]>y a fan. This will not only keep the room free of fumes, 
but will add greatly to the comfort of the operator by creating a cooling 
draft. The fumes from the lead bath at the high temperatures to which 
it is necessarily raised, and from the barium bath also under certain 
conditions, are very irritating and must not be allowed in the room. 
It is well also to jacket the furnaces. 









Fig. 70. A well equipped and arranged hardening room. 
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Fig. 71 . “ Etioh furnace and bath should be provided with a hood, projierly connected to an exhaust.” 

Individual liood.s, ont^ for each furnace, are to be preferred. 





Fig. 72. Hardening room, Standard Tool Onnpany, Cleveland. The furnaces arc surrounded by a 
continuous jiheet-metal jacket to prevent the distribution of heat into the room. Light is made even 
by tbe bafi^e shutters. 
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Heating Simple Tools. — Heating high-speed tools for hardening is 
a very different thing from heating them for forging, not only with 
respect to the temperature, but to the variation in method also. The 
way in which a tool is heated and quenched, in hardening, depends 
very much upon its form and the use to which it is to be put. 

Lathe, planer, slotting, boring and the like tools can for the most 
part be readily ground to shape after hardening, and are on that account 
the simplest to treat. The heating may be done in any of the furnaces 
already designated as suitable for the purpose. It has been done 
successfully also in an ordinary smith’s forge, though as already pointed 
out this method is not reliable and is undoubtedly responsible for many 
disappointments and failures. If no better means of heating are at hand, 
the forge fire should be covered with a hood, as already described in 
the chapter on forging, and the bricks well heated before any tools are 
placed in the fire. 


Gradual Heating Required. — When using a lire of this kind, or a coke 
furnace alone, it is well to place a number of tools toward the edges of 
the fire or upon the ample foreplate provided for that purpose in the 
case of the coke furnace, bringing each in turn nearer to the hottest 
part of the fire. This allows of slowly bringing the temperature up to 
a iiright red, aliout 1 ,000 degrees (\ (1 ,800 F.). When this heat has been 
reached the tool may then be rapidly brought to a dazzling white, 
anywhere above 1,200 degrees (’ (2,200 F.), so the surface begins to flux 
and the corners and edges show signs of melting down. A few steels 
will harden properly somewhat below this temperature, and it is well 
to note and follow the direc- 
tions of the makers on this point. 

There need be no fear of over- 
heating, for as a rule no good 
high-speed steel is injured by 
any heat to which it can be 
subjected in any fire such as has 
been here described. 

Time and Extent of Heating. 

— The time required for bring- 
ing a tool from the red to the 
white heat will of course vary 
with the size of the tool and the 
intensity of the heat. Under 
good conditions it should not 
need to take more than two 
minutes for a one -ills’ll tOul. 

It is important that t^'e heat soak into the interior of the nose or working 
part so that it is uniformly hot throughout; and that while the whole 




Fia, 73. 7’hc first tool has been heated rather farther 
back than necessary. The lino AB indicates ap- 
proximately the extent to which the tool should be 
thoroughly heated. 
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of the nose is so heated, the heat shall not soak up into the neck of the 
tool. The white heat should not pass beyond the line AB, shown in 
Fig. 73. It is to be noted also that some makers of these steels recom- 
mend that the heating be gradual from the cold to the intensest white. 
This, however, does not seem to be really necessary, and it is usually 
more convenient to heat, in the way indicated above slowly to a red 
and rapidly afterward to a dazzling white. 

Using the Gas Furnace . — If a gas furnace is used to give the harden- 
ing heat, rather more care must be taken to keep the white heat in the 
nose of the tool. It is on that account desirable that tools of this kind 
be suspended through an opening in the top of the furnace, so the ex- 
tent of the heating can be controlled as closely as necessary by the 
distance to which they protrude into the heating chamber. It is de- 
sirable that the first or slow heat be given in a pre-heating furnace, the 
temperature of which is kept at or near a red heat, say about 700 or 
800 degrees G. (1,300 to 1,500 F.). The tools are transferred to the high- 
heat furnace as rapidly as they can be handled conveniently. This serves 
the double purpo.se of preventing, in the ca.se of large tools, the sudden 
lowering of the high temperature in the hardening furnace and the 
consequent need for regulating it again, and the blistering effect upon 
the surface of tools thrust cold into a furnace at white heat. Not only 
is the surface blistered under these circumstances, but the outside of 
the tool heats so rapidly that corners will be melted down and the tool 
will have the appearance of being ready for cooling when as a matter of 
fact the interior probably has not nearly reached the required tempera- 
ture. A tool hardened in this way very naturally would be defective. 

Grinding to Shape before Hardening. — In order to avoid excessive 
grinding of the hardened tool, it should be brought pretty closely to 
the required shape on a dry emery wheel after cooling down from the 
forging heat and before being subjected to the hardening heat. Some 
allowance must of course be made for the grinding subsequent to the 
hardening, to remove the burnt skin and restore the cutting edge. 

Precautions Necessary.— All tools with projecting edges, grained surfaces, 
sharp angles, or many clearances, are peculiarly susceptible to cracking 
duringand after hardening unless this has been carefully and properly done. 
It is evident, therefore, that all po.s.sible precautions should be taken, by 
the use not only of care and intelligence in the treatment, but of adequate 
and approved special appliances whenever these have been shown b; 
experience to help bring the best results. The need for certain special 
hardening furnaces indicated in a previous paragraph is made very 
evident when tools of the clas.ses just mentioned are to be hardened. 

Suspending blender Tools. — Such tools as long taps, reamers, drills, 
and the like, especially when slender, are very liable to warping and 
bending, unless heated (and cooled also) in a vertical po.sition. They 
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should therefore be suspended by their shanks during the heating. A 
vertical furnace such as has been already described, and illustrated in 
Fig. 66, is desirable for this purpose, though a coke furnace could have 
its top suitably arranged to allow of the same thing. The shanks of 
the tools project through holes in the cover of the furnace and they are 
held in place by tongs or holders provided for that purpose. The pre- 
heating can be carried on in any convenient way. 

Temperature Limits. — The temperature is not carried as high as in 
the case of tools which can be ground after hardening, and must always 
be short of the point where the cutting edges begin to melt. The limit 
of temperature is about 1,250 degrees C. (2,300 F.) except for heavy rough- 
ing cutters, when it is 50 to 100 Centigrade degrees higher, and may 
range downward to a hundred degrees below that point, or from a mel- 
low white or light straw to a bright lemon or very light orange color. 
Where the tools are of such a kind that the cutting edge can conveniently 
be re-ground after hardening, the heat may be carried up to that gener- 
ally given to forced tools, or a little above 1,300 degrees C. (2,400 F.). 
Tools for most kinds of work are the better for this, if they will allow 
of the higher heat. The tools must not be allowed to touch the fuel 
nor be exposed to a flame after reaching a yellow heat, lest the cutting 
edges be injured Tt must be remembered that, as in the hardening 
of all high-speed tools (except as ])ointed out in the chapter dealing 
with the barium process), the heating must proceed evenly throughout 
the tool or throughout that part which is to be hardened. Otherwise, 
strains are sure to be set up during the cooling, which are not relieved 
by the ordinary methods of tempering even, and which inevitably 
affect the endurance of the tool. All tools of intricate shape are pecu- 
liarly susceptible to cracking from such strains, the defects frequently 
appearing long after the tools have been set at work, if not immediately 
after the cooling. 

Watch the Pyrometer Indicator. — Success in hardening these tools 
depends very largely in getting just the right temperature in the heating. 
It is very necessary, therefore, to watch carefully the progress of the 
heating when the color begins to verge on a light yellow, so that the 
cutting edges shall not be damaged and a crust formed which would 
afterward need grinding off and thus affect the size of the tool. It is 
well to consult the pyrometer frequently at this point, for the varying 
Renditions of light on different days and even in different parts of the 
Same day arc quite enough to affect the judgment of the operator. 

Milling Cutters and Like Tools. — Milling cutters and similar formed 
tools are heated in practically the same way as are tools of the kind 
just considered, except that tne cylindrical furnace is not used. It is 
no better than the ove.i furnace for these tools, if as good. The cutting 
teeth or edges must however be kept from contact with fuel or furnace 
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walls and floors, and* it is well therefore to set such tools on end upon 
pieces of fire brick of appropriate size, or to suspend them from above 
by a suitable arrangement. 

Unless this precaution is taken the keenness of the edges is almost 
sure to be impaired, if indeed the hardening also be not affected. For 
the same reasons, more especially because the proper hardening is sure 
to be affected, in handling tools of this sort, tongs or other appliances 
must be used which will not touch the cutting edges. 

If such tools are of necessity heated in a forge fire, they should be, 
like drills and reamers, frequently turned; and it is well to do this 
however they may be heated. The cutting edges must not be allowed, 
when at a yellow heat or ai)ove, to rub against the fuel ; and it is better 
that they do not oven (;ome into contact with it. This is one of the 
reasons why a forge fire is not well suited to the hardening of fine tools. 
Another reason is the oxidation which inevitably takes place to a greater 
or less extent under such crude conditions. 

Oxidation and its Prevention. — To protect such tools, heated under 
these conditions, from scaling and impairment of edges, a file-maker’s 
paste, sometimes c-alled a hardening paste, has l)een used by some. 
This however, while jiossibly serving the ])urpose desired to a consider- 
able extent, leaves tlie surface of the tool unclean, so that the hardening 
is not infrequently affected. 

The oxidation trouble is often very annoying, when it is m.t prevented, 
necessitating the re-grinding of tools after hardening and consequently also 
necessitating making them in the first place enough larger than the 
finished size to provide for this contingency. Uxcept in the forge fire, 
oxidation need not oc.cur to any considerable extent in any properly 
designed and intelligently operated furnace. Ordinarily most of the 
oxidation takes ])lace after removal from the furnace and while the tool is 
exposed to the air. It is desiralile therefore that tools be not carried, 
exposed to the air, any considerable distance for the cooling. This is 
iinperative in the case of fine tools and those with sharp edges, unless 
they have been heated in the barium chloride bath. 

Lead Bath and Pack-Hardening. — It is to prevent oxidation entirely that 
the lead bath, the empty crucible muffle furnace, and like means, have been 
resorted to. These will be further considered in connection with the 
barium process, in a separate chapter. The “pack-hardening” of fine 
tools servos its purpose quite effectively, but is now little practiced be- 
cause the same results can be obtained by less troublesome means. Wher^ 
adequate facilities for getting the same results in a quicker and more cer- 
tain way are wanting the method still serves a purpose. The usual 
practice is to enclose the cutters, if small, in a piece of wrought-iron 
pipe, packed closely with charcoal, fine coke, or other customary pack- 
ing, with tlie ends of the pipe sealed with clay. If much of this sort 
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of work is to be done there should be a suitable pot, preferably of wrought 
iron. Cast iron will do, but it must be expected that the bottom will 
drop out occasionally, so intense is the heat required. Tools placed in 
the packing case should not touch one another, and, where this can be 
done conveniently, should l)e suspended by a common support before 
packing, to facilitate their subsequent removal and quenching (Fig. 74). 
The pot and contents, after sealing up, are placed in the white-hot fur- 
nace until the whole is at the uniform high heat necessary for hardening 
the particular kind of tools in hand. No rule (am be laid down for the 
length of time required, since that will depend entirely upon the size of 
the tools and pot. The operator must be guided by experience — and 
the pyrometer. Some indications as to the condition of the tools may 



Fia. 74. I’ot for “ pack hardoninR ” tools, with method of suspending cutters for 
convenient Imiidlmg and avoidance of contact m (}uenching 

lie obtained by the old expedient of withdrawing from time to time 
wires previously inserted in the ])ot for that i)ui'pose. The contents 
liaving reached the *ne(*essarv t(‘mperat.ure, the pot is withdrawn, and 
its contents removtal and (juenched as rapidly as possible. 

Causes of Scaling. - Tt may be of interest to mention the causes of 
scaling or oxidation. The explanation is very sim])le. At high heats 
iron and oxygen (which latter constitutes about a fifth of the atmosphere) 
have a keen chemical affinity for each other, and the oxygen of the air 
attacks the hot iron (or steel) with great avidity. The resultant of their 
chemical combination is a scale constituted of iron oxide, which is the 
same as common red iron rust ex(*ept that the latter contains some 
water while the former does not. Scaling takes place also when steel or 
iron is left in contact with fuel through which air is passing or with 
which air is mixed Hence the need for the cautions ])reviously given 
with referen(;e to such contact. 

Special Methods.-— I ne need for exceeding care and the use of suitable 
appliances in the haixF ning of high speed steel tools, in order to insure 
proper and uniform hardening and to avoid deformation of their shape, 
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has l>eeri already referred to several times. Nevertheless its importance 
warrants still further mention of the matter, especially in connection 
with the use of gas or other furnaces with floors or hearths. Tools of 
compact shape can, when so heated, be placed directly upon the floor 
of the heating chamber, or preferably upon pieces of fire brick; and are 
removed in the ordinary manner, the tongs of course being suited to the 
purpose. Long and slender tools, and others which are likely to be 
deformed, may be laid upon bricks or bars which have been carefully 
leveled, and are removed by the aid of pronged bars or other suitable 
implements. To expedite the heating of many small tools, say like 
inserted cutter blades, they arc laid upon parallel bars which in turn 
rest upon the floor of the furnace. A flat bar or suitably pronged rod 
can be ii.sed for placing or removing a whole row of them at once. In 
all these cases the’ implement used for handling the pieces is to be well 
heated up before lifting them out, for reasons already assigned. 

Punches, Shear Blades, etc.— For hardening punches, punch dies, shear 
blades, forming dies, and a variety of other tools more or less like them 
in use, the heat is not brought as high, generally speaking, as for those 
classes of tools already considered. These tools preferably are ground 
closely to shape before being hardened. The temperature is in all cases 
kept below a clear white heat — say at a lemon color or near 1150 degrees 
(L (2100 F.). From this it may range downward, according to the brand 
of steel used and the size of the tool, to a very bright red, about 950 
degrees C. (1750 F.). 8mall shear blades hardened at the higher tempera- 
ture named give excellent service without being tempered. Chisels and 
other tools subjected to repeated shocks are taken at the lower tem- 
perature mentioned. 

Summary of Hardening Temperatures.— For convenience of reference 
the temperatures required for hardening the various kinds of high- 
speed tools are here summarized. Turning, planing, shaping, slotting, 
boring, and the like tools for roughing and medium cuts: a full to a 
dazzling white, as high a temperature as can be given without actually 
melting the tools. Melting does not occur, in most high-speed steels, below 
1400 degrees C. (2550 F.). 

Milling cutters and similar tools for heavy roughing: a good white, 
1300 or 1350 degrees C. (2375 to 2450 F.). 

Milling cutters for moderately light and finishing cuts, forming cutters, 
screw machine tools, tools for fine finishing, and those which are to hold 
keen edges where the strain is not great, tools for cutting brass, and 
nearly all woodworking tools: a mellow white or light straw, or a little 
deeper, say from 1250 to 1200, or even 1150 degrees C. (2300, 2200, 2100 F.). 

Twist and flat drills, reamers, threading dies and taps, and other 
tools subject to severe torsional strains: slightly lower than that given 
above, or say a little below 1200 degrees C. and down to about 1175 (2200 
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to 2150 F.) or slightly below. This would give a light lemon color, verg- 
ing into straw. It will not greatly matter if these tools be heated quite 
as high as those in the class above, though in general rather better results 
will follow if this difference be observed. 

Shear blades, punches and punch dies, stamping and forming dies, 
pneumatic tools and others subjected to repeated jars or blows: 950 to 
1150 degrees C. (1750 to 1900 F.) or from a bright cherry red to a light 
orange or lemon, according to the shape and use of the tool. Light 
punches and snap dies would be given the lower heats, as also would 
tools like file-cutting (ihisels. 

Permissible Temperature Variations. — It should be remembered in 
(ronnectien with the above summary that the hardening temperatures of 
high-speed steels vary more or less according to the composition, and 
that it is well to observe closely the instructions of the makers relative 
to this point, or better still to make careful determinations when any 
given steel is to be used, and thereafter to observe the limits found to be 
most satisfactory. In the nature of the case the above determinations 
are only general; but it is asserted with confidence that but little vari- 
ation will bvi found desirable in the case of any high-speed steel of the 
now accepted standard composition — if it is not premature to speak 
of a standard composition. 

Quenching Agents— Water. — For cooling high-speed tools either air 
or oil is used to good advantage, (kild water is, -in general, to be avoided 
in cooling high-speed steels, whether of the so-called “ new '' varieties 
or not. Quenching in cold salt water is of course possible, and has in 
some cases been recommended by makers. Nevertheless hot high-speed 
steel and cold water are not a safe combination. A tool so cooled may 
not crack, and indeed may perhaps be rei)eatedly quenched in water — 
and again it may crack the first time, or strains may be set up which 
will cause cracks later. The uncertainty of the method, if nothing else, 
makes it a good thing to avoid except possibly in those cases where 
extreme hardness is requisite and the danger of cracking can be over- 
looked. Hot water, speaking in a general way, is less likely than cold 
to cause cracking, and has been used successfully for obtaining extreme 
hardness. It is best kept at a temperature rather above 70 degrees (k 
(160 F.). The novice will do well to let water alone as a quenching 
agent. 

Air Cooling.— In the early days of high-speed steel air was recom- 
mended by most makers, to the exclusion of oil. It is coming to be 
pretty generally agreed now that if oil does not give better results, as 
some maintain, it at least does give quite as good as air, and that it has 
some advantages not pns pssed by the latter. Inasmuch as most high- 
speed steels harden by mere exposure to the air, little apparatus is abso- 
lutely required, as has been already noted. Home rather good results 
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have been obtained in this simple way. The hardness of these steels, 
however, depends a good deal upon the rapidity and the method of cool- 
ing, on which account mere exposure to the air does not bring out the 
qualities of the tools to anything like their highest degree. For many 
tools, therefore, this method is out of the question. To obtain uniformly 
good results the air should be cool and in motion. Preferably it is 
supplied in a continuous and rapid stream, large in volume rather than 
high in pressure. C'Ompressed air is better than that from a blower. 
The pressure must, however, be reduced to two or three pounds only at 


the nozzle. 

Apparatus for Air Quenching, — For hardening an o(a;asional tool, as 
has been already indicated, nothing further is required than a supply 
of air coming from a suitable nozzle of anqrle size. The tool is held in the 
blast and turne<l rH)ntinuously until cold enough to handle, when it is laid 

aside in a dry place. Where many 
tools are to be hardened, even if 
only of the sim})lest kind, it is very 
desirable that there be a cooling 
table where the tools can be me- 
chanically held and turned while 
the air blast jdays upon i.hcm. 
Such an arrangement is almost in- 
dispensable in the case of rotary 
cutters. A cooling table of simple 
design, used in the British Royal 
Small-Arms Factory at Enfield 
Lock, is shown in Fig. 75. It consists essentially of an iron-top table 
])r()vided with a rotating ])late and spindle between two movable nozzles 
from which the air blast issues 



Fuj. 75 Table for air-hardening revolviiiK outtois, aa 
ui^ed at tlie Uoyiil Siiuill-Arras Factory, Enfacld 
Lock, England. 



The spindle and ])late can be pro- 
vided with a clamp for holding lathe 
and similar tools also. In cooling 
milling cutters and the like, the 
nozzles are turned to one side of 
the center of the cutter so that the 
air will impinge upon the projecting 
teeth in such a way that they will 
act as vanes, and the cutter be 
therefore rapidly rotated by tlu^ 
air current. All cutting edges are 
in this way cooled with absolute 
uniformity. An air box, resem- 
bling that illustrated at Fig. 76, is desirable for cooling lathe and similar 
tools. 


of similar shape. 
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The convenience and simplicity of this method of hardening certainly 
recommend it. There are, however, certain disadvantages. The cost 
of air, for one thing, is considerable, and not comparable with that of 
maintaining an oil bath. The first cost of the latter is also the last cost 
except for the negligible item of renewal. In the air blast, furthermore, 
in spite of the rapidity of the cooling and the exercise of the greatest care, 
there will frequently be more or 
less oxidation; and this is not per- 
missible, in fine tools at any rate, 
affecting their precision as it does. 

Scaling is unimportant in the case 
of rough tools, since they are well 
ground anyway after hardening. 

Tools cooled in air are, in general, 
rather slightly softer than those 
cooled in oil. 

Apparatus for Oil Quenching. — 

For oil hardening the apparatus 
may be almost as simple as for air 
hardening. In small shops where 
but few tools arc treated, nothing 
more is required than a medium 
sized tank full of oil. The shop 
doing a good deal of hardening, 
however, needs a bath of ample 
size equipped with some device 
for cooling and circulating the oil. 

An excellent form of such an ap- 
paratus is shown in Fig. 77. It is 
seen to consist of a sheet metal 
tank of suitable size, having a sup- 
ply pipe and laterals at the bottom 
through which air under slight 
pressure is introduced. The pipes 
have small holes in their upper sides from which the air bubbles up 
through the oil, at the same time cooling and circulating it. A net for 
catching tools a(;cidentally dropped is desirable, as also is a net basket 
at one side, into which small tools may be thrown from time to time, for 
quenching, without further attention. 

Kind of Oil to Use. — Various oils have been recommended for quench- 
ing high-speed steel, including linseed, cotton seed, rape, fish, whale, 
lard, tallow, paraffine end even kerosene. It does not matter particu- 
larly, so far as the effect upon tools is concerned, which is used, as long 
as it is .thin and does not become gummy. Some have certain disad- 



Fig. 77. Excellent dcjsign for oil-hardening bath. 
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vantages, though, which it is well to consider. Kerosene oil has given 
better satisfaction than anything else in some hardening plants. It 
does not flash, as might be expected, upon the hot tool coming in con- 
tact with the surface unless the quenching is very awkwardly done. 
If the tool is plunged cpiickly to a point below the heated portion, 
or entirely in the case of tools heated throughout, there will be no 
flashing. 

Disadvantages of Certain Oils. — Whale and fish oil arc excellent agents, 
but have offensive odors. These can easily be suppressed, however, by 
the addition of about three per cent of heavy (temj)ering) oil. This 
at first floats upon the surface, but usually mixes with the lighter oil in 
time. The hardening is not affected by the heavy oil added, and this 
combination is about as satisfactory as any could be. 

Linseed oil is too gummy for general use. Lard oil becomes more or 
less rancid in time, but is excellent; and cotton seed oil has practically 
no objectionable features. The i)oint is not so much what kind of oil 
is used; but that the supply be ample to absorb the heat rapidly from 
the tool. Where much hardening is done it is of course necessary, as 
already noted, to })rovide a means for stirring and cooling the oil. 

Cautions as to Quenching.— The quem^hing itself seems, and indeed is, 
a simple matter. Thei’e are, however, some points that should be care- 
fully observed, to get uniformly good results. First,, the (pieiiching must 
be done rapidly. Not only is the tool to be plunged into the oil with 
the least j)ossible interval between this and the removal from the fur- 
nace, to avoid oxidation; but the plunging itself should be quickly done. 
Circular cutting tools, like milling cutters, are })lunged with the axis 
vertical unless the thickness is (‘onsiderably less than the diameter. 
In that case they are quenched like thin dies; that is, in an upright 
position. Most other tools can be plunged with the long axis vertical. 
After immersion the tool can of course be turned to any position 
that may be convenient. The vertical plunging obviates to the largest 
pos.sible extent the warping and cracking to which intricate tools, and 
even those which are not intricate, if carelessly quenched, are subject. 
A thin, flat die with relatively large surface, for example, if quern^hed 
so that one face strikes the oil before the other, even if the intervening 
time be infinitesimal, almost invariably is warped and becomes useless. 

Special Case of Slender Tools. — In the case of drills, reamers, and the 
like, the heating of course has not extended the full length of the fluted 
part (unless, as rarely happens, the whole length is intended to do work), 
and the quenching does not go beyond the heated portion, say not 
beyond where it is still a good red. This can well be laid down as a 
general rule: a tool, except as already indicated, should be plunged to a 
point rather nearer the edge or end than that to which it has been heated, 
and worked up and’ down slightly while cooling. In this way a. distinct 
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line of demarkation between hardened and unhardened portions will be 
avoided, and the snapping of tools at this place prevented. 

Large or Intricate Tools. — If of any considerable size the tool must be 
kept moving in tlie bath so that all parts immersed will be washed by 
cool oil, otherwise the oil in contact with the surface becomes so hot that 
hardening does not take place j)roperly. This is especially true of 
tools of intricate shape, with many recesses, or containing small holes. 
In the last named case the tool should be so moved in the bath that oil 
will flow freely into and through the openings. If several tools are 
quenched simultaneously care should be taken that they do not touch 
one another, lest the ])laces touching fail to come into free contact with 
the oil and consequently do not harden properly. 

Essentials of the Hardening Method. — The method of hardening here 
described involves essentially this: The tool is heated to the highest 
temperature it will bear without injury to the cutting edge, and even to 
the melting point if it can be afterwards well ground. It is then quickly 
cooled in an air blast or in an oil bath. This process is simpler than 
that patented by Taylor and White, is much more used, and is quite 
generally conceded to give results equally good with practically all 
standard high-speed steels. 

Essentials of the Taylor- White Process. — The Taylor- White process 
consists in the following steps: 

First, the high-heat treatment. The tool is heated to the highest 
temperature it will bear, as in the general process already described. 
It is then cooled rapidly down to the “ breaking down ” point, about 
850 degrees F. (1550 F.), and after this cooled more or less slowly, as may 
be convenient. The method recommended by the patentees, for the 
preliminary cooling, is to ])lunge the tools from the high heat into a 
lead bath maintained at a constant temperature of 025 degrees C. (1150 
F.), and to hold them there until they have had time to reach that tem- 
perature throughout their entire mass. Mr. Taylor says ^ it is a matter 
of no particulai* importance whether the; tool be cooled rapidly or slowl}^ 
below the “ breaking down ” point; and indicates that it may just as 
well be cooled in the air blast as not, and does quite well if merely laid 
aside to cool in the normal atmosphere. 

Hecoiid, the low-heat treatment. The tool is reheated to somewhere 
between 375 and 675, say to approximately 625 degrees C. (1150 F.), pref- 
erablv in a lead bath large enough to maintain a uniform temperature. 
The tool is kept at this temperature for about five minutes, and is then 
cooled, whether rapidly or slowly being a matter of indifference. 

Taylor- White and Other Methods. — The ordy essential difference be- 
tween the Taylor- Wluiu and the customary process is seen to be in the 


See Appendix B. 
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second or low-heat treatment, which is omitted in ordinary practice. 
In another place mention is made that high-speed tools do not run at 
their best until a short time after being set at work, after being warmed 
up,’’ so to speak. The warming up is not figurative, but real. The tool 
soon attains a temperature approximating the minimum above given, 
that is, 875 degrees V., and therefore accomplishes while at work what is 
intended to be accomplished by the low-heat treatment. The self- 
treatment ” thus received by a tool does not normally give so high a 
temperature as that recommended by Mr. Taylor, unless run so rapidly 
that the cutting edge becomes red hot — which is not good practice, 
generally speaking. The cooling naturally occurs when the tool is 
stopped preparatory to taking the next cut. Apparently, therefore, 
the second or low-heat treatment is superfluous. It is maintained, 
nevertheless, that the self-treatment just referred to does not accom- 
plish to the same extent what the low-heat treatment does, the tempera- 
ture to which the tool is raised being rather too low under ordinary 
circumstances. However that may be, the second treatment is all 
but universally dispensed with, and so far as can be seen without dis- 
advantage. 

Special Modifications. — A modification of the Taylor- White high-heat 
part of the treatment is sometimes recommended by the makers of 
particular brands of high-speed steel. The tool, after being brought 
to the requisite high heat, is transferred to a hot bath of some kind, 
whether lead, fusible salts, or the like, where it is cooled to a dull red, 
equivalent to a temperature near 675 degrees C. (1250 F.), or 690 degrees 
C. (1280 F.), according to one successful maker of many tools. It is 
then removed from the bath and allowed to cool naturally, or it may be 
rapidly cooled in an air blast or by quenching in oil. Mr. Gledhill 
recommends a still further modification, cooling to the point mentioned 
aV)Ove or slightly higher, in the air or in a blast, and then quenching in oil. 
As a matter of fact it would .seem that the manner of cooling is relatively 
of small consequence, except that if it be rather rapid in the first stage 
the result will be a somewhat better tool. But the high heat is absolutely 
essential; and the higher the heat, the better the tool — -subject, of 
course, to the limitations already pointed out. 

Electrical Hardening. — High-speed tools may be hardened electri- 
cally, though the process has not come into very general use. No definite 
information is at hand as to the excellence of the tools so treated, though 
the results are said to be satisfactory. Two methods have been prac- 
ticed to some extent. 

In the first method, illustrated in Fig. 78, the tool forms the positive 
electrode of an electric circuit in which it is placed by being clamped 
in a suitable clip -or holder. The other electrode is constituted of the 
walls of a castnron tank containing a strong solution of potassium car- 
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bonate. There are, of course, the necessary fuses, switches, and current 
regulators. The current having been turned on, the tool is gently 
lowered into the solution to the depth to which it is to be hardened. 



Fio 78. Arrangement of apparatus for Jiardenmg tools electrically by u.se of potassium carbonate bath. 

and moved up and down a little so as to avoid an abrupt transition from 
hardened to unhardened part. The tool on entering the bath completes 





FlO. 79. Arrangement of apparatus for hardening electrii'ally by use of the electric are. The sh^ed 
portion in B indicates the location of the carbon point during the heating The cooling is by air blast 
or oil bath, as in the ordinary method. 

the electric circuit, ar ’ ' a intense heat is set up in the part immersed. 
When this is seen to be sufficiently heated, the current' is switched off 
and the tool allowetl to cool in the solution as though in an oil bath. 
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In the second method (Fig. 79) the electric arc is utilized. The tool 
is placed on an insulating block and attached to the positive electrode. 
The other electrode is a stick of carbon clamped in a safety holder. 
The current being on, at a low voltage, the carbon is touched to the part 
of the tool to be hardened, and moved about as desired until the required 
heat has been attained, the voltage being gradually increased through 
a suitable rheostat. The tool is then cooled in the customary manner. 
This method evidently is suited only to local hardening, and not to the 
general run of tools. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


HARDENING — THE BARIUM CHLORIDE PROCESS.* 

Preventing Oxidation. — The scaling or oxidizing of fine tools has been 
already referred to as troublesome in certain cases; and ways have been 



Fig, 80 A cylirRlrical furnarc fattfU for u.se with tho barium chloride [xrocess. 
Oucibie filled with melted salts and ready for usi'. 


^ While the; hardening, > liigh-L peed steel by the barium process was originated in 
Euroiie, it seems not to liave been made commercially practicable until it was taken 
up in this country by the .agents of the Firth-Sterling Steel Company (Wheelock, Love- 
joy & Co. in New York and Boston, and E. S. Jackman & Co. in Chicago) and per- 

lOK 
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pointed out by which this annoyance, and the attendant expense of re- 
finishing:, could be minimized with such appliances as might reasonably 
be expected to form part of a moderately well equipped hardening plant. 
Even before the days of high-speed steel it was felt that there should 
be some means of entirely obviating the nuisance; and many methods 
have been devised to that end, a number of them entirely successful 
except for one thing. The col^e furnace, the well-regulated gas furnace, 
and possibly other ordinary furnaces give, as already remarked, very 
satisfactory results except as to tools requiring a fine finish; and the 



Fia, 8L Good example of intricate tools readily hardened by the barium process. 


electric furnace, and the crucible furnace in which the tool is heated in 
a white-hot crucible, which in turn is heated preferably by gas or oil, 
entirely prevent oxidation during the heating process if proper pre- 
cautions are taken. So also do the lead bath and the pack-hardening 
method. But none of tliese methods takes cognizance of the fact that 
even though a tool may come out of the furnace absolutely undamaged 
by oxidation, the moment it is removed and comes into contact with 
the air it is immediately attacked and oxidation takes place to a greater 
*or less extent according as the exposure prior to cooling to the normal 
temperature is long or short. To overcome the difficulty entirely it 
would appear necessary to quench tools of the kind indicated without 

fected for the treatment of their Blue Chip steel. It is stated by the makers of a few 
high-speed steels that their steels will not harden properly by this process. This is 
anomalous, if true. However that may be, the process, developed only yesterday, as 
it were, and as yet doubtless capable of great improvement, has been already adopted 
or is now being adopted V)y all the leading makers of fine high speed steel tools. 
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bringing them into the air at all. This it has been impossible to do 
with the appliances in general use^ until the discovery and practical 
development of the barium chloride process. 

Advantages of the Barium Bath. — There are, of course, other reasons 
for the use of a bath in hardening fine tools. One of the most important 
is the need for absolute control of the temperature to within a very few 
degrees, and absolute uniformity in heating through every projection 
and into every recess, in the case of intricate tools, especially when small. 
While ordinary furnaces, such as have been recommended, are in general 
very reliable, and their temperatures under sufficiently close control 
for most purposes, there are nevertheless some fluctuations occasioned 
by variations in pressure of the gas supply or of the air pressure, and 
in the size of the door and other openings during the heating. These 
fluctuations are insufficient in the case of large tools, generally speaking, 
to be harmful, because of the comparatively long time required to bring 
such tools to the required heat, even when introduced into the heating 
chamber after being preheated. The small tool, because of its little 
mass and consecpiently the short time required for heating, is liable to 
be brought to a temperature sufficiently different from the one intended, 
to affect its quality to a considerable extent. Furthermore, in spite of 
frequent turnings and other precautions, some parts of tools complicated 
in shape will heat faster than others by their closer proximity to the 
incandescent walls of the heating chamber, or because of the direction 
of the currents which circmlate within it. This is of course of less conse- 
quence in large tools than in small or fine ones with delicate projections 
or keen edges. 

Difficulties in Use of Lead Bath. — Another difficulty, the remedy for 
which, in the case of certain classes of tools, has been already pointed 
out, is that of warpdng while being hardened. Hlender tools (like drills, 
reamers, and those of similar shape) of a size sufficiently large to admit 
of being thus heated, are not subject to this difficulty when treated in a 
cylindrical furnace. But small tools of necessity require a different 
method. The distortion is entirely avoided when the heating is done 
in a suitable bath. Lead, because of its high specific gravity, is not so 
well adapted for this purpose as certain others. The tendency is for 
tools to float to the surface, and thus be irregularly heated, unless held 
down by some means. The lead bath, while it has been successfully 
used for hardening high-speed tools, is held at the extremely high tem- 
perature required, with some difficulty. It begins to vaporize at about 
640 degrees C. (1190 F.), and when heated much above that point rapidly 
volatilizes, giving off offensive and irritatingly poisonous fumes. These 
can, however, be conducted away so as to do little harm, if provision 
be made, as already shown, for effectively exhausting from a properly 
designed hood. 
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There are other disadvantages in using the lead bath at these high 
temperatures, and indeed some disadvantages at any temperature. At 
a white heat the lead oxidizes rapidly, and even when the surface of the 
bath is protected by a thick covering of powdered charcoal, more or less 
of this takes place, the scum rising and floating upon the surface of the 
lead. A much more troublesome thing is the sticking of the lead to the 
surface of tools, and the consecpient uneven hardness that results from 
the parts so covered cooling at a rate slightly different from the parts 
of the surface to which no lead adheres. Efforts to prevent this trouble 
only seem to aggravate it oi- to develop new ones equally objectionable 
or worse. Likewise, impurities in the lead not infrecpiently damage the 
surface of the tool with which it comes into contact, especially at the 
white heat to which it is subjected in hardening high-speed steel. Holes 
and interstices sometimes remain filled with lead when the tool is with- 
drawn for cooling, and the result is worse even than when flakes of lead 
adhere to the surface. 

Difficulties Overcome by Barium Process. — All these, and other 
difficulties are overcome by the barium chloride bath process. The 
chloride does indeed give off fumes, unle.ss precautions are taken to pre- 
vent; and a thin coating of it adheres to the tool when it is withdrawn 
from the bath. This latter, however, is just what is re(|uired in order 
to prevent oxidation while the tool is exposed to the air; and since the 
film is evenly distributed, there is no uneven hardening. It is pos.sible 
also to maintain a more uniform temperature, since the melted barium 
chloride circulates freely, much more so than the heavier lead, so that 
the temperature throughout the ])ath does not vaiy sufficiently to be 
taken into account. 

Heating in a fluid is little or no (packer than in an open fire or in a 
good furnace. Evidently, however, if the bath itself is uniformly hot 
throughout, the heating of the tool must be absolutely even. Pro- 
jections cannot be melted down nor burnt before the interior has had 
time to reach the same heat as the outside, since it cannot get hotter 
than the l)ath, and that is kept uniform at the temperature required 
for the kind of tools in hand. The danger of blistering the surface oi 
melting down the corners of a tool put into a white-hot furnace without 
sufficient preheating is entirely obviated. Even if the bath should foi‘ 
any reason be at a temperature high enough to damage a deli(;ate tool 
thus suddenly subjected to an intense heat, the barium chloride has a 
melting temperature so high that a relatively cool object plunged into 
the fluid immediately causes a coating of it to solidify around the article. 
The coating of solid barium chloride then protects the enveloped article 
until its temperature rises sufficiently to melt it off. 

Furthermore, even though the actual heating of any given tool pro' 
coed little or'no*more rapidly, it is possible to gain a great deal of time 
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by the simultaneous heating of a considerable number of tools. A 
basketful of small or medium sized tools can thus be hardened just as 
well, just as certainly, and just as quickly as a single one. It might be 
supposed that tools so heated and quenched, that is in promiscuous 
contact with one another, might vary more or less in hardness. Such 
nevertheless is not the case, all coming out absolutely uniform. 



Flo. 02. A day’s work. Good illustration of tlu' various classc's of tools to the hardonmg of which the 
barium i)ro('<>ss is especially adapted. 


The Furnace and 'Equipment. The furnace for hardening by the 
barium chloride jtrocess may be of any convenifuit form which will 
admit the use of a suitable crucible. A vertical gas-fired furnace is 
preferred, one so designed (Fig. H'A) that the flames are directed around 
rather than toward the crucible, enveloping it in a whirl of heat which 
is iibsorbed uniformly over its whole surface. If the flames imjiinge 
directly upon the crucible, there is danger of holes being melted into it 
when the heat is turned on, before the bath Inis become fluid and able 
to conduct the heat away rapidly enough. 

The crucible is almost ne(*essarily of graphite. It should rest upon 
fire bricks so disposed upon the floor of the combustif)n chamber as not 
only to prevent the liottom falling out, but also to allow the flames to cir- 
culate freely about the under portions as well as over the sides. It should 
be so adjusted as to height that the top rises into the circular opening 
in the top plate of the furnace. The crevice may be luted up with fire 
clay or left open, the latter being the preferred method. In this case, 
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however, the rim of the crucible must rise well into the furnace top, 
as shown in Fig. 84. 

The supply of air and gas, and the pressure, would be the same as 
for any furnace of similar type but used without the crucible and its 






Fig. 83. Cylindrical Ras-fired furnace and crucible 
for use m hardening bv the barium chloride 
process. 


Fia. 84. Fitting of crucible into furnace top. 
Leaving the joint unsealed, as in B, is the pref- 
erable method. 



Fio. 85. Reducer apparatus for use where air is delivered at a pressure higher than IJ or 2 TOunds. 
Necessary when using compressed air m gas furnace. Courtesy of E. S. Jackman & Co. 

1. Valve with an adjustable stop or gage on it. 

2. Drum wuth petcock for draining off the water which appears when the air expands. 

3. Safety pressure valve set for about H pounds to the square inch. 

4. Valve for regulating the supply of air to the furnace. 

5. Fitting to prevent possibility of high-pressure air backing up into gas supply pipe. 
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contained bath. Fig. 85 illustrates a desirable apparatus for reducing 
and regulating the air pressure. In operation valve 1 is opened to the 
stop, which should be set so as to admit just enough air to blow off 
gently safety valve 3 when valve 4 is wide open. The flame is con- 
trolled by valve 4, but valve 1 must always be open when the furnace 
is to be used. 

A good pyrometer should by all means be a part of the furnace equip- 
ment for hardening by this process, so that accurate determinations 
may frequently be made of the thermal condition of the bath. 

It is well also to have a fire-brick cover pivoted at one side so as to 
be easily and quickly swung over the top when desired. It is convenient 
to have a small opening in this cover, which in turn can be closed by 
placing a fire brick over it. The fire 
chamber of course should be vented, 

])referably into a stack. In this case, 
however, it is desirable so to fix the 
exhaust that there is a space between 
the opening from the furnace and the 
pipe or small hood, at which the flame 
from the furnace can be seen emerging. 

By watching this the mixing of gas and 
air can be regulated to a nicety. A 
very small flame indicates perfect com- 
bustion. When no flame is visible, the 
air supply should be reduced; and if 
there is a large flame, too much gas is 
supplied in proportion to the air. The 
flame should be just barely visible. 

Electrically Heated Furnaces, — Elec- 
trically heated furnaces are in successful 
use in some plants, and are stated to 
be economical when used for continu- 
ous runs. In this type of furnace the 
loss of crucibles is practically nothing, 
one lasting continuously for six months 
or more; whereas in a gas-fired furnace 
it lasts scarcely two weeks. It should 

be mentioned, however, that in certain Fig. 86. Electrically heated barium chloride 
, , . 1 j .1 1 . • 1 r furnace, as used by Ludwig, Loe we & Co., 

hardening plants the electrical furnace Berim, who were among the first (if in- 

. ^ . , , 111 r 1 f-o niake use of 

IS not favorably r garded because of the the barium process for hardening high- 

apparent tendency toward emphasizing 

the formation of a soft skin at the surface of tools hardened in the barium 
chloride bath. 

In such an electrically heated furnace the electrodes are of very soft 
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low-carbon iron^ placed opposite each other inside the crucible, which 
latter is imbedded in a thick layer of asbestos or other non-conductor 



Fiq. 87. Electric hardening furnace, switch panel and trunaforiiier. 
Courtesy of General Electric Co. 



Fig. 88. Method of starting the electrical furnace. 


of heat. This layer in turn is surrounded by a thick wall of refractory 
material like fire clay and other insulating materials, and all are held 
together by a steel or iron jacket. In this way the heat is so completely 
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retained within the furnace that at the end of a day’s run the exterior 
is scarcely hot. There are of course the usual accessories, and a con- 
troller for varying!; the voltage and resistance and thereby the tempera- 
ture. A very low voltage, say from 5 to 60 or 70 volts, is employed in 
operating the furna(;e, the higher tensions being necessary only at first 
while the salts are being melted. Thereafter the voltage does not usually 
exceed 25. Alternating current only can be used, the direct current 
setting up electrolysis whereby chlorine is liberated and attacks the 
tools immersed in the bath. The fumes of course also are increased. 

The fusion of the salts mixture is accomplished by moving a supple- 
mental electrode of carbon close to the appropriate iron electrode (Fig. 
8S) until the sparking has melted some of the salts, which latter then 
condiK^t the current. The resistance offered to the current heats and 
melts the adjacent crystals until the movable electrode has established 
a melted stream to the other iron electrode. After this the contents 
of the crucible fuse quite readily. During the melting of course a higher 
tension is required than afterwai’d. With the controller the tempera- 
ture can be regulated to within something like 10 degrees (\ In taking the 
temperature, and in hardening also, it is to be remembered that a rela- 
tively thin layer, half an inch or so, at the top of the bath is a little 
cooltu* than the rest, the difference varying some, but usually being near 
]() to 20 degrees (\ 

Methods of Operation. — When starting or renewing the bath, the 
crucible is filled with commercial barium chloride^ mixed with a small 
proportion, say about two per cent, of sodium carbonate, commonly 
called soda ash. The two substances must be melted together, other- 
wise, especially if the crystals are used, dangerous explosions are likely 
to occur. The soda ash, in a way which does not seem to have as yet 
been investigated, prevents to a considerable extent the rising of chlorine 
fumes from the bath. These are offensive and very irritating when 
breathed, and also discolor the surfaces of tools with which they come 
into contact. 'J1ie soda ash seems also to have some other effects as 
yet not well understood. It gradually becomes exhausted, and requires 
renewal from time to time. It must be remembered that in renewing 
it is dangerous to throw the ash into the melted l)arium chloride. The 
danger is minimized or averted if the ash is mixed with several times its 

^ Barium is one of the small group of alkaline earth metals which includes also cal- 
cium (lime) and strontium. Magnesium likewise is sometimes included in the group. 
Barium never occurs free in Nature, its most common occurrence being in the natural 
compounds heavy spar and witherite, both of which have commercial uses. The metal 
itself has no present use in the arts, though intrinsically it is very interesting. It is 
moderately hard, of a yellov ^ color, fusible at about 240 degre(‘s C., and burns in the 
air with great brilliancy. Commercial chloride pf barium sells in quantity at about 
three cents per pound. It fuses at 890 degrees C. (1635 F.). The chemically pure does 
not melt so readily as the commerciab 
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own bulk of the chloride before being added to the bath. Care must 
be taken that the proportion does not exceed that mentioned, otherwise 
the temperature of the bath is not so easily regulated. The boiling 
point of the bath seems to be lowered approximately in proportion to the 
excess of soda ash; and since it is very difficult, if indeed it is at all possi- 
sible, to raise the temperature above the boiling point, the tools cannot 
be heated high enough to be properly hardened. The bath should be 
renewed whenever it becomes sluggish. 

The melting should be slow at first. Once well started, however, the 
bath is rapidly brought to the required temperature, which varies more 
or less according to the class of tools to be hardened, as already shown. 
In general, the temperature will be somewhere near, and usually rather 
below, 1200 degrees C. (2200 F.), being raised above that point or lowered 
beyond it as required. The exceedingly high temperatures to which 
roughing tools are raised are unnecessary for the kind of tools to 
which the barium process is best adapted. Those high temperatures are 
sufficient to melt down cutting edges and affect the surface finish of 
tools, and one of the reasons for using the barium process is to avoid 
precisely this thing, or the possibility of it. 

Length of Immersion. — The bath l)eing at the proper temperature, 
small tools may be immersed and left until they are throughout the same 
temperature as the hath. The time required will necessarily vary accord- 
ing to the size and form of the tools, but in the case of small and regularly 
shaped tools it will range from a few seconds to a minute, or possibly two 
minutes. Larger tools of course require a longer time to become heated 
through; while those of a half inch section, or smaller, should be ready 
in less than a minute. The operator must learn to gage the time by 
actual experience. This is comparatively easy with the barium process, 
for, since the temperature of the bath is no higher than that to which 
the tool is to be raised, the latter is not damaged by remaining in the 
bath for some time longer than would be required merely to heat it 
through uniformly. It is well, nevertheless, not to leave tools in the 
bath for any considerable time longer than actually necessary. 

The Protecting Film — Quenching. — When withdrawn from the melted 
barium chloride, the tool is covered by a thin film, which serves to 
prevent the surface coming into contact with the air. It is this fea- 
ture perhaps more than any other one that gives to the barium chloride 
process its distinctive value. The tool can be quenched in oil without 
having at any time, from the moment the heating began, been exposed 
to oxidation. The coating of barium chloride protects the tool to a con- 
siderable extent also when the cooling takes place in an air blast, though 
it flakes off more or less and leaves spots exposed to the action of the 
air. The better way is to quench in oil. Dies for drop hammers, and 
tools for other uses where they are subjected to concussions or severe 
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jarring, are not quenched, as a general thing, but on removal from the 
barium chloride bath are allowed to cool slowly in the air. The film of 
barium chloride protects them from oxidation. 



Fia. 89. A tool withdrawn from the bath is covered by a thin film of barium chloride, which protects it 
from oxidation when exposed to the air. 


Preheating Large Tools. — .^11 tools of any consideralde size should be 
preheated before being placed in the bath, and in certain cases it is 
desirable that small ones also receive this treatment. Of course, where 
very great attention must be given to the absolute preservation of lines 
and surfaces, large tools also are {ilunged into the bath without the pre- 
heating. Where this is not absolutely necessary, some time is saved by 
the preheating, for tlie immersion of a large unwarmed tool of course 
(diills the bath so that it is then necessary to restore the temperature to 
the required point. 

Avoidance of Temperature Fluctuation.— This happens also to a much 
less extent when a tool which has been preheated, is plunged into the 
])ath, since the temperature of the tool is necessarily considerably Ixilow 
that of the bath. Evidently, then, it is desirable that the bath be ample 
enough to minimize fluctuations due to this cause. Small tools of course 
do not have any important influence in changing the temperature, and 
so far as this point is concerned may be put into it without preheating. 
It is very important that the temperature be carefully watched, an I 
regulated as may be necessary. The experienced operator of course 
learns to judge very closely by its appearance and behavior whether or 
not all is right, but eveu ne needs to check up his judgment against a 
reliable pyrometer from rime to time. The influence of a passing shower 
even, changing the brightness of daylight as it does, is sufficient to make 
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error easily possible in judging the temperature by the eye. The oper- 
ator with limited experience must of course be very largely guided by 
the indicator or record, as the case may be. 

Method of Preheating — Saving Time. — Heating tools in this way, pre- 
paratory to their being placed in the barium bath, effects a considerable 
saving in time when many are to be treated. Several are kept in the pre- 
heating furnace or bath and are given the higher heat treatment in turn. 

For preheating, any convenient furmu^e may be used, though the 
reliability and convenience of the gas oven furnace especially recom- 
mends it for this })urp()se. The lead bath also is very convenient. 
The heat is carried up to a low red, not above (MK) degrees V. (1100 F.), 
and preferably somewhat below this. At this teniperatui’e no oxida- 
tion occurs, and it is perfectly safe to raise tools to this point in the gas 
furnace and then to carry them through the air to the barium bath. 
Obviously the preheating temperature must l>e maintained uniformly 
at the point mentioned, else some of the tools will get hot, enough to scale 
more or le.ss. Of course, when the barium proce.ss is used in hardening 
tools where tins is of no conseqinuKfe, the temperature in tiie preheating 
furnace can be as high as desired. 

Quenching Methods.— It has been mentioned already that the air 
blast disintegrates the film of l)arium chloride whicli adheres to the tool 
when withdrawn from the bath, and that it is thendore better to quenc.h 
in oil. For this purpose no special ajjplianc.es are necessary. Tlie oil 
bath already described in connection with ordinary hardening methods 
serves excellently. The net basket into whic,h small tools can be thrown 
without further attention until they are removed, makes this tank 
particularly convenient for use with the barium process. 

Unimpaired Surfaces— Cleaning.— The oil, like the air blast, disin- 
tegrates the coating of barium chloride investing a tool when takem from 



Fig. 90. When the scales of barium chloride have been brushed off and the od wiped away, the siirface 
of the tool 18 as clean and bright as before heating. There is no impairment of edges, finish, or color. 

the heating bath.' When the scales are brushed away and the oil wiped 
off, the surface is seen to be as smooth and every cutting edge as keen 
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and perfect as it was before treatment. Not only is the finish unim- 
paired, but even the color is almost exactly as bright and fresh as when 
the tool was first machined or ground. Even an expert could not tell 
merely by looking at it whether a tool had or had not been hardened. 
It has happened a good many times that purchasers have returned tools 
treated by this process, before trying them, thinking, from their appear- 
ance, that they had not been hardened. 

For cleaning off the scales a wire brush is desirable. If any of the 
barium chloride should stick to the surface or cling to corners and recesses, 
it can be readily softened by immersing the tool in boiling water for a 
short time. The scale then comes off without difficulty. 

Closely Sized Tools. — A number of things are possible ^ with the barium 
process which were only dreamed of before its development. High 
speed steel taps and threading dies, and tools used for similar purposes, 
have until recently left much to be desired. Almost invariably, when 
hardened by the customary methods, they lose size slightly or have a 
roughened surface which interferes with their perfect working. Further- 
more, the shrinkage is not at all uniform, in some instances varying 
several thousandths of an inch even in tools of the same diameter, by 
reason of imperfectly regulated heating conditions and the inherent 
imperfections of the usual methods when dealing with this class of high- 
speed tools. 

Difficulties Overcome. — The barium process entirely overcomes this 
difficulty. And not only can the size be maintained with almost abso- 
lute uniformity, ])ut the tools can be hardened in such a way that they 
combine the gieatest possible cutting ])owers together with a superior 
toughness of supporting stock, to prevent breakage under the high stresses 
to which they are thus subjected. This, with the circumstance that 
the size is not appreciably altered, that the finish is left perfect, and 
that the keenness of the cutting edges is unimpaired, especially adapts 
it to the hardening of many tools (those already mentioned, as well as 
many other kinds) to the making of which high-speed steel has not 
heretofore seemed well suited. Taps, threading dies, and other tools 
with overhanging teeth or cutting edges wiiich, wiien properly hardened, 
are likely .to break off or crunible, or when let down sufficiently to over- 
come this difficulty are tew soft to last long, can have these teeth or 
(‘Utters hardened to any desired extent while the body of the tool remains 
in the annealed condition. 

* It may be of interest to mention, in this connection, that the barium chloride bath 
is also excellent for hardening carbon steel tools. When so used, potassium chloride 
may be mixed with the bajiiuTr chloride to fonn the bath, in the proportion of about 
two to three. The potassium chloride lowers the boiling point of the bath to near the 
temperature required for hardening ordinary steels, and thus reduces the danger of 
over-heating them. 
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Method for Special Tools. — The method is exceedingly simple. All 
that is necessary is to plunge that part of a tool which is to be hardened, 
into the bath, preferably after the customary preheating, just long 
enough for the teeth or cutting edges to become thoroughly heated 
throughout to the required temperature, and then to withdraw it before 
the stock or body has had time to become heated enough to harden 
when cooled. The tool is then quenched in the usual manner. 

Cautions. — It is to be remembered that heating the exterior of a tool 
only, and then suddenly cooling it, as is required l)y this method, often 
sets up strains and causes flaws because the outside and inside portions 
have not, in cooling, had time to adjust themselves properly. A little 
care on this point will minimize the difhcnilty; and the subsequent '' tem- 
pering’’ to which most tools of these clas.ses arc subjecd/od, can be made 
to relieve any strains which may have been set up in the hardening. 

Hardening Dies, etc. — Dies, and other tools subje(d.ed to repeated 
blows or heavy pressures, can be hardened in a somewhat similar way, 
thus avoiding a trouble which it was not possible, before the develop- 
ment of the barium process, to circumvent — that of dies breaking or 
splitting open. A die may have its face hardened, as the (Uitters described 
above have their teeth hardened, by tins part alone being placed in the 
bath, leaving about half of the body not brought to the high heat. 
This method is of course especially useful in the case of dies with rela- 
tively hcaivy bodies. Dare must be taken, in this case, to move the die 
more or less, according to size, in such a way as to avoid a distinct line 
of demarkation between the hardened and the unhardened portions. 

Methods of Handling the Tools. — Not the least impoi’tant thing in 
hardening by the barium chloride process is the handling of the tools. 
Tongs with spiked or serrated jaws have been mentioned as essential 
to the handling of high-speed tools during hardening. These are useful 
in handling some kinds of tools in connection with the present pincess. 
For the most pai’t, however, it is desirable to suspend tools of any con- 
siderable size in the bath by wires, or in baskets. Grids or perforated 
metal plates have been used, though these are iu)t so convenient nor 
so certain. When the wires are used it is of course necessary to take 
precautions to prevent tools slipping off. Once a tool drops to the 
bottom of the bath the operator will have his troubles, recovering it. 
Tools with holes through them of course are easily handled by wire 
hooks. 

The baskets may be made of wire netting or of perforated sheet metal. 
Most operators prefer the wire. A rather surprising thing is that neither 
the suspension wires nor the much smaller wire (or the thin sheet metal) 
of which the immersion baskets are made, melt or burn away in the 
intense heat of the bath. The barium chloride seems to preserve the 
metal, for there is verv little deterioration in the baskets, 
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When a number of tools are thus heated in a basket, the latter is trans- 
ferred with its contents, just as if a single tool were being handled, to the 
oil bath and quenched at one plunge. As previously stated, the con- 
tact of the tools with one another does not at all interfere, as might be 
supposed, with their absolutely uniform hardening. 



Fi(J. 91. Methodn of suapfiiding tools in barium chloride bath. 

Difficulties. — As is the case with other methods of hardening, there 
are stiiiie difficulties connected with the o])erati()n of the ])arium process. 
The chlorine fumes, and the discoloration which tools occasionally 





Fu!. 92. Pair of tonga for handling dies. 

sustain from them, have been casually referred to. Such chlorination 
does no damage except possibly where tools are carelessly left exposed 
for a considerable time. The exhausting hood and the soda ash in the 
bath, with proper attention, will take care of this difficulty. 

Formation of “ Bubbles or Blisters. — A more troublesome difficulty is 
the formation of “ bubbles ” or “ blisters,” and of pits ” on the surface 
of tools under certain c - .ation-\ “ Bubbles ” seem to form under two 
well defined conditions, or at any rate appear to be of two distinct kinds. 
Sometimes a tool which has been preheated, or which was never thor- 
oughly cleaned after annealing, or other heat treatment, is covered with 
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a thin film, or spotted with flakes, of iron oxide. This apparently melts 
at a temperature lower than that necessary to hardening, and in melting 
collects in droplets on the surface of the tool, to which they firmly 
adhere when cooling takes place. They usually are solid (though 
occasionally hollow), very hard, but do no particular harm, especially 
on rough tools, and may be ground off where grinding is permissible or 
possible — which it is not in case of many tools like taps, forming dies, 
and the like. The remedy, or rather the prevention, lies in greater care 
in preheating, the temperature for this operation being kept well i^elow 
the red at which oxidation begins to take ])lace; and in thorouglily 
cleaning those tools, even tho\igh not preheated, which may be coated 
with the iron oxide. 

Bub])les or blisters very like those desc,ril)cd, but readily brushed 
off after cooling, also are of not infrequent occurrence. They are thought 
to be caused by molten droplets of iron oxide, floating in the bath, com- 
ing into contact with the surface of a tool and attaching themselves to it. 
Since they are so easily removed, and do no harm, no attention need be 
paid to them. 

“ Pitting.” — Much more troublesome than either of the bubbles ” 
mentioned, is the “ pitting which .sometimes takes place. There 
sometimes apy^ears, in this case, to be a melting away of the steel in sy)ots, 
particularly along the edges or in rejections from the body of the tool, 
leaving usually a slight hollow which sometimes is accompanied by a 
raised lump as if the metal had melted out and not floated away. More 
usually a “ blister ” is raised, beneath which a depression or “ pit ” is 
found. When such pitting ” takes ydace the tool is ruined and is fit 
only for throwing away or for working down to a smaller size. Investi- 
gation into the cause of this ])eculiar phenomenon has thrown Imt litth^ 
light upon it. Inasmuch, however, as it seems rarely to occur, ^ excej)t 
when the very highest temperatures, those not far below the melting 
point of high-sy)eed steel, are used, it is suggested that it may be due to 
the presence in the steel of {^articles not perfectly homogeneous, which 
fuse at a temperature below the melting point of the homogeneous por- 
tions. No trouble of this sort is likely to be experienced if the tempera- 
ture of the bath is not allowed to rise above 1200 degrees C. (2200 F.) or 
thereabouts. This is amply high for hardening nearly all sorts of tools, 
except those just as well treated by other methods. 

* Something very similar, if not precisely like this, is of common ocourrtmee when 
tools are heated by other methods, if extremely high heats are jmt on. 
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Extreme Hardness not Essential. — Some allusion has been made to 
this peeiiliarity of hif^h-spoed steel, that the fitness of a tool does not 
necessarily depend upon extreme hardness, but upon the very different 
property of red-hardness, by virtue of which it resists the tendency to 
become soft or rub away under stress after having become considerably 
heated either through the heat generated in working or through being 
intentionally heated subsequent to the hardening process. As a matter 
of fact, extreme hardness is not infrequently a detriment to a high-speed 
tool, since it has, genendly speaking, brittleness and internal strains 
for its concomitants. The latter are set up by reason of the unequal 
hardening of interior and exterior portions; and the damage they may 
cause has been repeatedly referred to. Only small and rather regularly 
formed tools are measurably free from them after hardening. 

“ Letting Down.” — It has been likewise shown that brittleness in 
tools whose working parts have overhang to such an extent that there 
is not sufficient backing to ])revent crumbling of the cutting edges, is 
ruinous, A special method in connection with the barium chloride 
process has been recommended as in large part overcoming this difficulty. 
Even when this specud method is used, however, and always (except as 
hereafter stated) in tlie case of tof)ls hardened by other methods, it is 
desirable, and usually necessary, to “let down” this hardness and 
relieve the strains by a subsequent treatment, “tempering” or “ draw- 
ing the temper.” This treatment can be (airried to any desired point 
and practically all strains lelieved, and the toughness of the overhanging 
portions of tools restored to whatever ilegree required for maximum 
efficiency. The extent to which the temper sliould be drawn is deter- 
mined very largely by the nature and use of the tool, as it also is 
in carbon steel tools. About the only tools which are not benefited 
by tempering are those of the heavy lathe and similar types, with 
well supported blunt noses. These are customarily set at work after 
hardenings and grinding, without further treatment. The makers of 
some of the “ new ” h:;.Ji-speed steels say that tempering is unneces- 
sary for any tools made of those particular steels. Where tools are 
desired to be of extraordinary hardness this would be true whatever 
the steel used. 
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Tempering not the “Low-Heat” Treatment. — The tempering here 
recommended docs not correspond precisely to the low-heat treatment 
of the Taylor- White process, for the temperatures are considerably 
below the minimum limit of the range recommended by them in that 
connection. It corresponds almost exactly with the tempering of carbon 
steels, though the temperatures are, in general, somewhat higher, and 
perhaps maintained rather longer. 

Results with Crude Appliances. — As in forging and in hardening, so 
in tempering, results of a more or less uncertain sort can be obtained 
with very crude appliances, or perhaps with none at all. forge fire has 
served on occasion, though it must be said, that such crude apparatus 
is not at all conducive to accuracy and uniformity in results. If the 
novice desires to do a little exj)erinienting with no adequate appliances, 
this may be done with small risk by taking a piece of, say, tool holder 
steel, such as is used for light (uitting, and heating it until it reaches a 
dark straw color, and then cooling in the oil bath or the air blast, as 
when hardening. A greater degree of softness is obtainable by allowing 
the piece to cool in air; and a still greater by raising the temperature 
until it reaches a green tinge, and then slowly cooling. Some tools are 
bettered by following this treatment by another, in w'hicli the tempera- 
ture is raised to a faint red, just perceptible in the dark. 

Exact Temperatures Necessary.— I m])()rtant changes take place in 
high-spee<l steels within very narrow^ limits of temperature, not only 
within the hardening range, but within the temperirig range also. And 
wiiile the colors through winch the surface of a piece of steel successively 
passes, while being heated, are indicative of the temperatures, it must 
be remembered that colors, es])ecialiy when so slightly different as are 
most of those commonly named and used in tempering, are not only 
difficult to differentiate, even to keen and experienced eyes, but that 
the judgment cor-cerriing them is easily affected by variations in the 
light. The range of colors, as ordinarily used, extends from light straw 
to purple, or from 220 to about 275 degrees ( '. (425 to 550 F. ). It is readily 
seen therefore, that exceeding care must be u.sed in tempei'ing to obtain 
just the required temperature and no higher. In order to do this suit- 
able appliances are reejuisite. Trying to temper high-speed steel in a 
forge fire, as a regular thing, is folly. 

A Simple Method. — An oven furna(;c can be used with a moderate 
degree of success, if it be capable of having its temperature regulated 
with extreme nicety and provided with a pyrometer for gaging the same. 
This is little cheapei', if any, than the oil pro(;ess, though it is available 
where the amount of wa)rk is so small as not to warrant the installation 
of an oil furnace in addition to the general utility oven furnace. 

Oven Furnace and Sand Pan. — A better method, recommended by 
several makers of high-speed steel, and giving fairly accurate results when 
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the temperature is carefully regulated by frequent observations of the 
pyrometer, involves the use of a metal sand pan heated by a suitable 
gas or oil burner (or by other suitable means, for the matter of that), 
large and deep enough to contain an 
ample supply of clean and well dried 
sand. The tr)ols are immersed in the 
sand and brought to the desired tem- 
perature without trouble, if the pyrome- 
ter is frecpiently read. The method is 
very good also where it is necessiiry to 
dispense with the use of the latter instru- 
ment, since the temper colors are readily 
observed. 

A satisfactoiy device, ])articularly use- 
ful where colors rather than the ])yrom- 
eter are relied u[)on for determining 
the proper tempering heats, consists of 
a metal plate supporte*! in any con- 
venient manner and heat(‘d by gas or 
otherwise, as shown in Fig. 93 The 
plate is covered by a sheet metal hood 
or oven. 

Method of Special Alloy Baths. — A 

method' so m eti mes used, where the 
variety of tools is small and it is not desired to provide extensive 
equipment, consists in heating the tools in baths which melt at pre- 
determined temperatures. Fare must of course be taken that the baths 
are ke])t as nearly as po.ssible at the melting point. The difficulty of 
doing this makes the- method .somewhat uncertain, for a rise of a very 
few degrees is sufficient to give a different result. Any sort of melting 
pot sufficiently large for the tools to be tempered, an alloy which melts 
at the temperature required, and any suitable fire, preferably one that 
can be easily regulated, as a gas or oil burner, is all that is required. 
The tools are placed in the melted alloy and kei)t there from ten to 
twenty or more minutes, de})ending upon the size and form, until com- 
pletely and uniformly heated through. They are then allowed to cool 
in air, as is customary in all tempering. 

If the metal does not ‘’hill and set around the tool when it is first 
placed in the bath, the temperature is too high, and should be at once 
regulated. It is tf) be remembered that in order to keep the bath fluid 
it is necessary that the temperature be maintained slightly above the 
melting point. This siu^ald bu considered when preparing the alloy 
suited to the kind of to )ls to be tempered, and the mixture so propor- * 
tioned that its melting point shall be a few degrees below that which it 



Flo 93 A tt'mppnnK plate with sheot- 
iiietal hoofl or oven, aa used lu the 
Crossly Brothers Motor Works. 
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is intended to maintain. The obvious disadvantap, further than that 
already indicated, that which very much limits the usefulness of this 
method, is the impossibility of varying accurately the temperatum of 
the bath without keeping in stock a considerable number of alloys. 
Where more than one alloy is used it is of course necessary to preserve 
the identity of each in some way so as to avoid mistakes in the selection 


for a given use. ... u i ^ 

Composition of Alloys.— It is exceedingly difhcult to secure absolut.^ 

precision in the measurement of high temperatures; and the deter- 
ruination of the rather moderate ones used in tempering even is usually 
attended with more or less uncertainty. Even when the most perfect 
instruments are used, the personal equation of the observer enters into 
their handling and into the observations The alloys and baths here 
given melt (or boil, in the case of the linseed oil) at points near enough 
the temperatui'es given for all pi-actical purposes. The designation of 
colors for the several temperatures given is somewhat arbitrary, for 
color discrimination again is a matter of pei’sonal judgment and experi- 
ence, as well as of light conditions, as has been already pointed out. 


TABLE V. 


Pails. 


Tein|H'ratui« 

• 

Ealir. 

Color of Surface of Steel at Tempera- 
tures Given 

Lead. 


Till. 

Out 

14 


8 

216 1 

420 

Very fjiint yellow. 

15 


8 

221 i 

430 

Faint yellow 

16 


8 

220 

440 

Light straw. 

17 


8 

232 

450 • 

Straw. 

18.5 


8 

238 

460 

Full straw. 

20 


8 

243 ; 

470 

Dark straw. 

24 


8 ! 

249 

480 

Old gold. 

28 


8 

254 

490 

Brown. 

38 


8 

265 1 

510 

Brown, with purple spots. 

60 


. 8 

277 ! 

530 

Purple. 

96 


8 

; 288 

550 

Deep purple. 

200 


8 

293 : 

560 

Blue. 




i 302 : 

575 

Polish blue. 

Boilinc linseed 

oil 

316 i 

600 

Dark blue. 

Melted lead 



321 

610 

Gray blue 




332 j 

630 

Greenish blue. 


Tempering in Oil.— A well-equipped hardening plant will have a 
good oil-tempering furnace. This consists essentially of a tank of 
suitable size and form to contain an ample supply of oil, a furnace 
arrangement for maintaining the temperature at the requisite point, and 
a high heat thermometer, or preferably a pyrometer. Inasmuch as it is 
necessary to regulate the temperature within a very few degrees, the 
• furnace must he of a kind whose heat can be controlled to a nicety. A 
gas furnace, is on that account preferred. There should be a basket of 




Tic. 94. Good type of furnace *for tempering in an Fig. 95. Cylindrical oil-teniperiDg furnace 

oil bath. Oil could be used for fuel a.s readily with hood^ 

an ga8. 

tools into a hath much hotter than this, for to do so would heat the 
projecting and exterior portions so rapidly as to set up new strains 
which then have to he overcome. The gradual heating, allowing the 
heat to penetrate as it rises, softens the exterior portions enough to allow 
a readjustment of the molecules under stress, while at the same time 
it leaves the steel less hard and more tough according as the temperature 
is- high or low within the tempering range. 

The temperature of the oil hath is raised to the point requisite to the 
tools in hand, and these are left immersed for some fifteen minutes or 
more, the time depending somewhat upon their size and shape. Large 
tools are to remain in the bath longer than is necessary for small ones. 
The latter are not harm':id by remaining in the oil, in case it is desirable 
to temper large and small tools simultaneously. It is to be remem- 
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bered however, that only tools requiring the same degree of heat can be 
tempered at the same time. Large tools may be suspended in the bath 
in any convenient manner. When removed, the tooh^ arc allowed to 
cool down in air without further attention. Large cutters and dies 
often are left to cool off in the oil. 

Kind of Oil Required. — The oil used may be any rather heavy kind, 
that best suited being the so-called heavy or black cylinder oil produccfl 
from petroleum. Tallow is sometimes used. The former can be raised 
without trouble to as high a temperature as is necessary in tempering. 

Electrical Tempering. — Drawing the temper by the heating effect of 
the electric current is possible, though not much practiced (commercially. 
The method is useful if the barium process is not available for hardening, 
in the case of such tools as niilling cutters and others having a central 
opening and requiring the body to be tough while the cutting edges are 
left Avell hardened. A vise and mandrel suited to the work in hand are 


+ 



connected to a circuit and resistance regulator, as in electrical hardening. 
The tool having been slipped oveer the mandrel, and fitting loosely upon 
it, the current is gradually turned on and the heat brought up to the 
required point. kAudently the central ])ortion of the cutter is first 
heated, and also most heated unless the operation be continued for a 
considerable time; and consecpiently the outer portions retain their hard- 
ness to a much greater extent than the central, which latter arc corre- 
spondingly toughened. It is possible to duplicate very accurately any 
previously adopted degree of temper in tools of the same form and size 
by merely using the same current regulation. Obviously, however, the 
process is rather limited in its applications because of the difficulty of 
accurately determining and regulating the temperature of the surfaces 
of tools of various shapes and sizes. The method is an improvement 
upon the simple and well-known expedient of heating tools of the kinds 
mentioned by the insertion of a hot rod, somewhat smaller than the 
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opening in the tool, and whirling the latter until the desired color appears 
upon the surface. 

Importance of Proper Tempering. — Certain makers of high-speed steels 
state that while tempering, after hardening, is desirable in the case of 
their particular steels, it is not essential. The statement is not suffi- 
ciently accurate. Tempering is not essential in the case of any high 
speed steel tools of certain classes, or of any class if only moderately 
effective work he acceptable. The proper tempering of carbon steel 
tools is even more particular than the hardening; and if this is not 
exactly true in the case of high speed steel tools, ^ tempering them to 
suit the requirements of the particular service for which they are designed 
still is highly important. The failure to get desirable results from the 
use of high-speed tools can almost invariably be traced to improper 
hardening or, more likely, improper tempering. It is exceedingly 
important therefore to have at hand suitable data, in order that the 
proper temper, as well as the proper hardening heat, may be given every 
tool. Such data have not heretofore been generally available, each user 
of high-speed tools having to depend almost entirely upon his own 
experience and observation. This is after all what must be depended 
upon in any tool making plant; and it is perfectly obvious that some 
system of recording accurately the treatment of particular tools is 
absolutely necessary in order to arrive at determinations in the many 
special cases that arise wherever many tools of various sorts are used. 
This matter will be further considered in a subsequent chapter. 

Tempering Temperatures. — The following data as to tempering tools 
are accurate for practically all good makes of high-speed steel, and cover 
in a general way the range of these tools. 

The temper of high-speed tools is, in general, drawn (when they are 
tempered at all) somewhat farther than is done with carbon steel tools, 
as may be seen below. 

Lathe roughing tools, and indeed all tools for heavy roughing, are 
left untempered. 

Large reamers, and drills with heavy stocks, 230 degrees C. (440 F.), 
equivalent to a light straw surface color. 

Ordinary drills, small reamers, and other tools of the sort necessarily 
having rather light stocks or bodies and subject to considerable torsional 
strains, 240 degrees C. (460 F.), a full straw color. 

Threading dies and taps, 260 degrees C. (490 F.), very dark straw or 
brown-yellow. 

Ordinary milling cutters, and the like, 210 degrees C. (400 F.), faint 
yellow. 

* Allusion has been already made to the claims advanced by the makers of some 
of the so-called “new” hifeh-speed steels, that these require no letting down or 
tempering. 
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Punches, stamping or cutting dies, and shear blades, 280 degrees C. 
(530 F.), purple. 

Chisels, snaps, and the like tools subjected to sudden shocks, 300 de- 
grees C. (570 F.), polish blue. 

Woodworking tools of nearly all sorts, 275 to 300 degrees (525 to 
625 F.), light purple to greenish blue, according to shape and kind of 
wood to be cut. 

Brass working tools, 20 to 30 degrees (\ lower than for iron- or steel 
cutting tools of same kind. 



CHAPTER X. 

ANNEALING. 


Advantage in Using Annealed Stock. — It is now customary for makers 
to furnish higli speed steel stock annealed, instead of as it comes from 
the hammers or rolls, as formerly, though in most cases the unannealed 
can be had if specially ordered. This is very greatly to the advantage 
of the user, since the bar stock thus becomes available in a variety of 
ways without preparatory treatment, it being, for example, a compara- 
tively easy matter to machine tools from stock, should this be desirable, 
as well as to foi’ge them. The use of annealed steel lessens the need for 
unusual care in the matter of bringing tools out of the hardening treat- 
ment with shanks or necks soft enough to minimize the danger of break- 
age at those points. It is to be noted also that the long annealing at 
the mills gives to 1he steel a uniformity and freedom from strains which 
otherwise would considerably limit the utility of tools made from it. 
Most high-si)eed steels, can, by proper annealing, be made nearly or 
quite as soft as ordinary tool steels. The method by which this is 
accomplished at the mills has been briefly descril>ed in a former chapter. 

Annealing Furnaces. — Whether because only the unannealed stock 
is at hand, or because during the forging or other processes through 



Fig. 97. Annealing furnao<* at works of the Brown <fe Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 


which it may have passed during the making and prior to the final 
hardening, a tool may have become more or less hard, very likely un- 
evenly, it not infrequently becomes desirable or necessary to anneal 
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pieces in the toolmaking plant. If much of this is to be done a suitable 
annealing furnace of the necessary capacity of course is requisite. A 
gas fired oven furnace of ample size is most often used, though the slightly 
less convenient coke or anthracite fired furnace also is in all respects 
suitable and satisfactory. An important requirement in design is the 
ability to sustain a continuous high heat for a long time, if necessary. 
For ordinary annealing such as may be expected to be done in an ordinary 
toolmaking plant, even this is not essential, for the heats need not be 
of a duration comparable to that given at the mills. For occasional 
work the ordinary furnaces used in hardening are sufficient. 

Uniformity Essential.— A prime essential in annealing is uniformity in 
the result — a given piece must i)e annealed to the same extent through- 
out. Obviously, therefore, the heating must be uniform, and it is neces- 
sary that the furnace be such that the heat shall be evenly distributed 
throughout the fire or heating chamber. The coke furnace is espe- 
cially good in this respect, though gas furnaces are now designed with 
muffle or baffle plates, or double floors, so as to accomplish the same 
result. 

Methods of Rapid Annealing.— CJuick annealing, especially with i)ut 
indifferent facilities at hand, is not to be encouraged; for though fairly 
good results may sometimes be thus obtained, it must be remembered that 
proper annealing is a process requiring much care and good judgment. 
If necessary to anneal a piece without any of the desirable appliances, 
this may be done with more or less success by heating slowly in an open 
fire or furnace to a blood red, holding there for some little time, and then 
allowing the heat to die down very gradually, the tool remaining in the 
fire or furnace until entirly cold. The slower the temperature is raised 
and then lowered, the better the annealing. This hohls true with all 
methods in general use. If a smith’s fire be used, care must be taken 
to make it deep and to cover it up well after the desired heat is reached, 
so it will die down very slowly. It is better to build a hood over the 
fire, resembling that mentioned in an earlier chapter, and to fill this 
up with coke before the fire is allowed to go down. If a gas or coke 
furnace be used, air must be carefully excluded during the cooling, 
to prevent excessive oxidation. The heating will occupy anywhere 
from two hours to ten, according to the size and condition of the piece, 
and the degree of softness required. The heat must thoroughly and 
uniformly penetrate the entire piece. 

Instead of cooling down in the fire or furnace, the tool being annealed 
may be withdrawn and buried in sand, ash, lime, or asbestos of generous 
quantity and previously well heated up, and allowed to cool there. A 
quicker method is sometimes employed, which, however, is not very 
certain, and but partially accomplishes the object. The steel is heated 
to a dull black i^ed and plunged into hot water. The temperature of the 
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piece must not exceed that indicated, while that of the water must be 
little short of the boiling point. 

Protection from Oxidation. — If possible the steel should be enclosed 
in a muffle, even if nothing better be at hand than a piece of gas pipe, 
and packed closely in green coal dust, coke dust, ])owdered charcoal, 
or the like substaru^e, to generate a non-oxidizing gas which shall envelop 
the pieces under treatment. Asbestos, ashes, or sand also serve pretty 
well, though usually the surfaces of the annealed tools are less perfect. 
It is much better to have a suitably designed muffle, preferably of cast 
iron and lined with fire brick, for this use. A rectangular box pro- 
vided with a flanged lid (Fig. 98) is excellent for the purpose. The 
flange should fit very loosely into a 
grooved rim projecting from the top 
of the box. The groove is filled with 
sand, fine ash, or fire clay, to exclude 
air. The clay answers this purp{)se 
rather better than the sand. It is 
well to have one or more small holes 
through the cover for the escape of 
gases; otherwise the clay filling may 
be blowm off in places. It is very 
necessary to take precautions for the 
exclusion of hot air (and cold also, for the matter of that), because sur- 
face oxidation of the steel takes place, in that case, frecpiently to such 
an extent as to impair the uniformity of the subseijuent hardening. 

Time and Temperature Required. —The box and contents are then 
placed in the moderately hot furnace and slowly brought to something 
more than a dark red, anywhere above the point at which softening is 
completed, and below that at which recalesccnce begins, or above 70U de- 
grees C. (1800 F.) and up to near 800 degrees C. (1460 F.), somewhat 
beyond which lies the critical ])oint in heating.* This temperature is 
maintained from one to four hours, according to the size of the box and 
of the pieces being treated. The point is to be sure that every piece is 
completely and uniformly heated through. Soaking, that is to say, long 
continued heating, is likely to l)e injurious, and should be avoided. It 
tends to make the structure of the steel coarse, as it does in the case of 
ordinary steel, increasing at the same time the liability to cracking during 
the subsequent hardening. 

It is of course possible to arrive, by experimentation, at a definite 
time for which given bars or pieces must be heated in order to anneal 
perfectly and without damage to the structure; but in miscellaneous 
work the conditions vary so mucn that no specific rule can be laid down. 



* See the chapter on Nature and Properties. 
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Only experience can be relied upon as a guide^ though the limits above 
mentioned will indicate the approximate range of time within which 
the heating is to he done. It is better, at first, to under-heat rather 
than over-heat (that is, continue the treatment for a shorter rather 
than for a longer time than seems probably necessary), since the anneal- 
ing can be repeated in case it has not been carried far enough. 

Maximum Temperature. — More important still is the maximum 
temperature maintained. If raised considerably alx)ve that already 
indicated (800 degrees C. or 1460 F.), the purpose of the treatment is in 
part defeated because near this temperature the changes begin to take 
place which are necessary to hardening; and the steel comes out imper- 
fectly annealed, if indeed not quite hard at times, especially if the 
cooling proceeds less slowly than it should. The temperature may some- 
times, under conditions insuring extremely slow cooling, range a hundred 
or more centigrade degrees higher. Frequent readings of the pyrometer 
are very desirable. 

Cooling.— The heating having proceeded until the steel has been 
completely and evenly hot throughout, the heat is turned off and the 
furnace allowed to (!ool down very gradually — the slower the better — 
and the contents removed only when quite cool. This requires, under 
the best conditions, several hours. Twelve hours is a short enough 
time; and two or three times as long is much better. Cold air must, 
during this time as well as during the rest of the treatment, be carefully 
excluded from the furnace. 

Prevention of Discoloration. — The surface of high-speed steel so an- 
nealed comes out very well, but usually somewhat discolored. It is 
sometimes desirable to leave the brightness of the surface unimpaired. 
This is accomplished to a moderate extent by placing in the bottom^of 
the annealing box a handful of resin and a second handful sifted over the 
top of its contents. A thin black film covers the pieces when taken out. 
This objection is avoided by keeping the contents of the annealing box 
constantly surrounded by an envelope of gas, air being absolutely ex- 
(*luded during the whole time. To do this there must be a continuous 
supply of gas passing into the box, which latter is provided at one end 
with a small iron pipe screwed into a suitably threaded hole at one end 
and long enough to extend well outside the furnace. At the end of the 
annealing box opposite the pii)e is a small orifice. The box having been 
filled and closed in the regular way, the pipe is connected with a gas 
supply. The jet issuing from the small orifice, after the air has been 
driven out and the i)ox filled with gas, is lighted and the box placed in 
the furnace to be heated in the customary manner. The gas, very 
little of which is consumed, takes the place of air in the interstices around 
the steel to be annealed, before the heating begins, and completely fills 
them during the entire treatment, so that there is no possibility of even 
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enough oxidation to color the surface of the pieces. The method is 
excellent where it is necessary to anneal finished tools. 

Electrical Annealing. — Experiments have been carried on looking lo 
electrical annealing and to bright annealing by immersion in a bath of 
fusible metallic salts, somewhat after the manner of the barium chloride 
process for hardening. Moderately successful results have in some cases 
been obtained; but the methods are not as yet sufficiently developed 
for commercial use. The two methods have also been combined, with 
apparently good results, the salts bath being heated by the passage 
through it of an electric current. 



CHAPTER XI. 


GRlNDINCi. 

Importance of Proper Grinding. — Hardening has been very generally 
emphasized as the one most important operation in the manufacture 
of high si)ced steel tools — the steel of suitable quality of course being 
granted. In one sense this doubtless is true, for a well-hardened tool 
will do moderately good work even when the remaining operations are 
badly done, or, in the case of some of them, cpiite omitted. It is equally 
true, nevertheless, that a tool giving maximum service must have 
passed successfully through all the operations necessary to its manufacture. 
These operations, from the l)ar stock to the finished tool, may be given 
as forging or .otlierwise forming, hardening, tein})ering, and grinding. 
Certain of these of course are simultaneous in some cases, as when a 
milling cutter is sharpened before hardening, at the same time it is 
formed. Of these o])erations, grinding is fully as important as any other, 
the same care and precision being required for the development of the 
highest possibilities in a given tool. As elsewhere in the maiiufactui’e 
of high-speed tools, incompetent or careless workmen, or inefficient 
methods, may easily spoil or render defective an expensive tool. It 
seems very certain that a large i)roportion of such tools, as made aijd 
used in ordinary practice, are more or less injured l)y improper grinding. 
The operation is in many places regarded iiulifferently, and in conse- 
quence there is a serious loss in efficiency. Undoubtedly a good many 
discouraging trials of the new steel turn out badly more on ac(;ount 
of improper grinding than for any other reason. Of course not every 
tool plant can V)e equipped with the most approved machinery, and use 
the very l)Ost methods in grinding, any more than in the hardening and 
tempering of these tools. But it is to be emphasized that the best 
results can be expected only when efficiency characterizes every detail 
in their manufacture as well as their use. 

Kind of Stone to Use.— Much has been stiid as to the kind of stone 
best suited to the grinding of high speed steel tools. A good many 
makers of the steels recommend emery, or other composition stones; 
others prefer sandstone, and still others indicate that either may be 
used under suitable conditions. The facd of the matter seems to be 
that any of these several kinds of grinders can be used with satisfactory 
results — if the stone used be selected with reference to the work to be 
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done and the proper conditions be maintained. It does not follow 
that all are equally efficient. The thing to be desired in this respect 
is that the wheel shall grind as rapidly as possible, leave a sufficiently 
smooth finish, and yet not overheat the tool. A coarse and hard wheel 
ordinarily will grind faster than a fine and excessively soft one, say 
like a sandstone. In the case of artificiirily bonded wheels other than 
sandstone, a coarse, soft stone will cut faster than a fine hard one, the 
softness allowing the grain to break down leadily, and thus continually 
to present new cutting grains to the surface being abraded, and the coarse- 
ness allowing large, sharp points to engage the work. For this reason, 
and also because it can be speeded up much faster, an emery wheel can 
be made to grind high-speed steel more rapidly than a sandstone. The 
ease with which artificial stones can be modified in grit and ))ond to 
meet the various recpiirements, gives them another advantage. While 
it is probably true that most of the damage suffered during grinding 
high-speed tools occurs when emery wheels are used, it by no means 
follows that the fault necessarily lies in the use of a wheel of this kind. 
As a matter of fact, such troubles usually result from the unintelligent 



Flu. 99. (Jhips from uormal grinding magnified. 
Courtesy of the Norton ('oinpuny. 


use of the wheels. The inexperitmeed or inattentive operator is likely 
to forget that the emery wheel is running at a speed very much greater 
than the sandstone possibly can run, and that in consetpience the tool 
pressed against its face is heated up much more quickly. The result 
is likely to be a ruined ^ov)^ 

“ Glazing ” and “ Loading ” of Stones —A difficulty frequently met 
with heretofore in the use of these wheels, in grinding high-speed steel, 
has been their tendency to ‘‘ glaze ” and ‘‘ load,” that is, for the cutting 
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grairiB at the grinding surface to l^ecoine worn down smooth and dead 
even^ and the pores or interstices in the bonding material to fill up with 
the abraded particles of metal. These two conditions sometimes occur 
separately, and at others together. When they do occur, grinding 
ceases in proportion as the surface of the wheel is more or less glazed 
and loaded. To grind, that h, to ‘‘ cut,” the grit at the surface of the 
wheel must be sharp, not worn down smooth; and the interstices be- 
tween the grains must not be filled up. A grinder is a sort of cutting 
tool. The cutters are the infinite number of sharp grains or grit whose 
angles are exposed at the surface of the wheel. These act individually 
very much like the corner of a broken file in scratching a metallic surface. 
They get behind slight inecpialities in the surface being ground, or force 
themselves into the metal, and in cither case push off a thread-like fila- 
ment (Fig. 90) whose size depends upon the size of the grit and the pressure 
applied. Evidently there can be no grinding under the conditions just 
stated, that is, where the grit is worn down smooth or the interstices 
of the grinding surface filled up to such an extent that the grit does 
not protrude. In hand grinding the tendency is, when one or both these 
conditions prevail, to press the tool the more firmly against the wheel. 
Since little or no work can be done with the grinding surface in this 
state, the additional pressure serves only to increase enormously the 
friction, and generally to ruin the tool by the sudden heating of its sur- 
face or cutting edge. 

Ruin of Tools in Grinding. — It may seem singular that a high-speed 
tool should be spoiled by any temperature to which it might be raised 
in grinding, for that is of course not comparable to the temperatures 
used in the forging or hardening. The damage comes about in large 
part through the ‘‘ drawing ” of the “ temper,” and in part through 
“ checking ” or the formation of surface cracks. Softening of high- 
speed steel, as previously shown, begins at a temperature approximating 
550 degrees C. (1100 F.) and is completed near 700 degrees C. or 1300 F. 
The lower temperatures in this range are easily possible in careless grind- 
ing; and indeed, the higher, corresponding to a low red, has been observed 
at the point of a tool flooded with water. The more frequent injury 
probably is due to the manner in which the frictional heating occurs — 
the sudden rise of temperature in the thin outer skin of the tool face ap- 
plied to the surface of the stone, and consequently its rapid expansion 
without reference to the unheated portion back of and adjacent to it. 
The result is that numerous checks or cracks are formed, more or less 
deep according to the pressure, speed and duration. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if the stone be used wet the trouble is likely to be greatly 
aggravated; for the cold water coming inU> contact with the heated sur- 
face is almost certain to cause a multitude of checks over the whole 
surface affected. 
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Wheels Suited to the Work. — A large part of the trouble, if not the 
whole of it, lies in the use of wheels not suited to the work in hand. It 
is well enough understood that the use of one form and size of lathe tool, 
standardized as much as it may be, for all sorts of jobs and on all kinds 
of material, is not only uneconomical, but exceedingly foolish. Various 
jobs require particular tools, such as arc specially adapted to the work 
in hand. Precisely the same thing holds true of grinding wheels. It 
is quite as absurd to use the same stone for finishing brass and for 
sharpening tools; and likewise to use for grinding high-speed tools a 
wheel made for an entirely different class of work. If a stone be used 
which has been properly selected, and which is run under suitable con- 
ditions, there will be no glazing, even if the pressure be excessive. The 
latter condition will but tear up the wheel and overheat the tool the 
faster. 

Wheel for General Use. — It may be said, in general, that the difficulties 
just described arise from the use of a wheel too fine in grit or too hard 
(or close-gmiiHul) in bond. Wheels made especially for grinding hard 
carbon steel tools give but moderately good results when used on high- 
speed tools. The grain is too fine, and the grade slightly too hard. 
The ordinary run of high-speed tools such as are used in lathe, planer, 
shaper, boring mill, and the like work, require, for moderately rapid and 
sufficiently smooth grinding, a wheel of quite coarse grain. Mr. Taylor 
recommends for general work a mixture of grits, numbers 24 and 30; 
that is, grit jiassing through screens with openings respectively 24 and 
30 to the inch. For all tools such as described above, unless intended 
for finishing cuts, a 2()-combination is entirely satisfactory, and can well 
be used for all sorts of rough grinding, and even for a good deal of finish 
grinding. It is a mistake to suppose that to })roduce a fine finish in 
grinding the wheel iiecessarily must be of a fineness to correspond. 
This is true of soft metals, but not at all of very hard. The smoothness 
of the finish in this case, which includes high-speed steel, depends more 
upon the depth of cut (pressure applied), speed, and softness or open- 
ness of the wheel, than upon the fineness^ of the grain. 

Wheel for Finishing Tools. — Tools requiring very keen cutting edges, 
like drills, milling cutters, and in fact all fine tools or such as are used 
for finishing cuts properly speaking, need a fine-grained wheel, as well as 
a softer one, to insure the best results — say what corresponds to a 60- 
grain J-grade alundum wheel. For tools intermediate in finishing 

^ It may bo mentioned hero that the fineness of grain or grit is designated with 
approximate uniformity by makers of these wheels, by use of the numbers correspond- 
ing to the number of holes per inch in the screen used. For indicating "grade,” how- 
ever. each maker seems to W a law unto himself and to use a different nomenclature 
— most frequently the letters of the alphabet. Even the very general terms “hard,” 
“medium hard,” “medium,” “soft,” and the like, vary more or less as applied by 
different makers. 
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quality or size l)etween the class just mentioned, and large roughing 
tools, a wheel of grit and hardness (or softness, rather,) ])etween this and 
that already designated for the roughing tools, is often used. A com- 
bination 20 and 30 is much in favor. It is a matter of great conse- 
quence that the wheel used be just suited to the tools; and for this reason 
it is very desindde that a sufficient variety, not only in form, but in grade 
and grain, be kept on hand, so that each batch of tools can be most eco- 
nomi(^ally and perfectly ground. The time required for changing wheels 
is in no wise comparable to that gained and the econf)my secured as a 
result of the changes. This raises the (question of the organization 
of the tool-grinding service, wliich will be considered in another para- 
graph. To avoid the necessity of truing a wheel each time a change 
is made, it is desirable that each be mounted on its own arbor and 
screwed onto the sj)indle when recpiired, or attached in some other way 
to secure perfect centering. 

Running Speed Important. — ^The s])eed of the wheel slu)uld be that 
recommended by the maker. Not somewhere near’^ it, but as closely 
approximating it as possible. This is very important, and the general 
disregard of it, the inattention to the maintenance of a suitable running 
speed, in general as rapid as the bond of the wheel will safely permit, is 
responsible for much of the trouble that arises in grinding. Indeed it 
may be said with assurance that ])ractic,ally all grinding troubles arise 
from ignorance of proper conditions, or inattention to them. 

Additional Considerations. -There are other conditions also involved 
in the proper grinding of high-speed tools — and of all classes of work 
likewise, for the matter of that. Evidently, for one thing, the wheel 
must be true; and for another, it must run steadily. To secure the 
latter condition, the machine, whether intended for hand or for auto- 
matic grinding, needs to be strongly built and even massive, and the 
spindles and beaiiugs iis large as may be consistent with the size of the 
wheels used. Provision of course must ])e made for keeping grit out of 
the bearings. It is a great mistake to suppose that any old worn-out 
stand will do, even for rough hand grinding. 

Truing Wheels. — The wheel once properly mounted (between soft metal- 
faced flanges with a diameter at least a third that of the Avheel, or at any 
rate with suitable washers between wheel and flanges) in a rigid stand or 
machine, it must be exactly trued by a diamond dresser held firmly in 
position by the tool post or other holding device. Dressing by hand is 
unsatisfactory, and dressers other than the diamond ilo not yield a suffi- 
ciently good condition of the grinding surface. In truing, the diamond 
must be constantly and thoroughly flooded with water, or it is liable to 
be flattened. ' But little of the wheel material should be removed — only 
enough so .the sound is absolutely even as the dresser passes back and 
forth over its face. \'ery light pressure, therefore, is required. 
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Automatic or Semi-Automatic Grinding. — Such precision as is here 

indicated of course implies automatic or semi-automatic machine grind- 
ing of tools, and is not essential in rough grinding by hand, though 



certain of the recommendations ob- 
viously apply in this case also. Hand 
grinding evidently has no place in a 
well-regulated shop manufacturing or 
using tools in such quantity as to 
warrant an adecjuatc equipment for 
putting and keeping them in proper 
shape. Nothing is more certain than 
that a large part of the ineffective 



Fig. 102. Walker sell-containHl floor gnndiT. Fig, 103. Yankee drill ffrindor. Motor-driven and 
This grinder has much to commend it where entirely self-contained. It is eHsenfial in a drill 

hand grinding i.s permissible. The rotating " grinder that the holder be so swung as to grind 

hood forms also a bowl which may Ix' kept filled with correct clearance, as this one doe.s. 

with water, for the collection of dust. Caliper 
rests, as here shown, are essential in the hand 
grinding of high-speed tools. 

work of tools, and the frequently large loss by breakage common in so 
many shops, is due to improper grinding. A drill with lips ground at 
a guess, one lip sure to be different from the other, as is unavoidably the 
case when it is ground by hand, even by an experienced workman, 
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clearly goes into its work with conditions favorable to breakage and 
with every probability that the holes produced will be imperfect. Mill- 
ing cutters, lathe tools, and the like, of course are from their forms less 
likely to breakage under strains; but inequalities in cutting edges, espe- 
cially so in the teeth of milling cutters, core reamers, and the like, 
inequalities inevitable in hand grinding, very evidently will show up in 
the surfaces they leave behind. Furthermore, they tend to promote 
chatteiing. It should be obvious, therefore, that hand grinding has no 
place in any well-regulated large shop, except possibly for roughing 
tools down to aj)proximate size, and that the precision above recom- 
mended is none too great to insure the highest efficiency in high-speed 
tools. 

Grinding Equipment.— As to the number and kind of imu^hines to l)e 
installed, this naturally would de])end largely upon the quantity and 



kinds of tools used. In a shop of any considerable size it is likely that 
!it least one drill grinder would be required, preferably one easily adapted 
to the grinding of all sizes used, unless there be work enough to keep 
more than one machine busy. 

Most drill grinders now offered conform to the two ])rime essentials — 
freedom from vibration, and adjustment for maintaining uniform lip 
angles and curves at the ])oints, for all sizes to be ground. It is of the 
utmost importance in grinding drills that the clearance angles along the 
entire length of the cutting edges be uniform; otherwise the clearance at 
some points will })e too great, and at others too slight, as is shown by 
the annexed Fig. 104. in order to accomplish this, the drill holder 
must be so devised as lo swing through a curve corresponding to the 
required clearance angle. 
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Since lathe and like-shaped tools form by far the larger portion of the 
tools in most shops, a universal machine adapted to grinding these tools 
is generally essential. Milling cutters can be ground succassfully only in 
a machine designed for the purpose, or by the use of attachments to other 
grinders providing the requisite fittings and movements. In small shops 
such a combination machine, say like the one illustrated at Fig. 107, is 
k ^Si^^culated to take care of all kinds of work. Some of the more 
exj^^ive^ universal grinders likewise are now provided with attachments 
permitting the grinding of other than rotary tools (Fig. 107). 



IlG. 105. A universal Krinder (Oisholt) desiKned tor 3harrM?ninK lathe and like tools All angles can Ixi 
produced with certainty, and by following a chart giving the standards adopted, tools can be redup- 
licated indefinitely. 


It is sometimes desiralde to make use of special grinders for special 
forms of tools, whether l>ecause of the amount of work to be done or 
.the superior adaptation of such machines to the work thus in hand. 
An example of such special macliine is a saw grinder and a special reamer 
grinder, illustrated at Figs. 108, 109 and 110. Special devices in the 
nature of jigs can be used to a much greater extent than is now done, in 
grinding not only inserted cutter blades, but other tools and parts. 

Cup wheels, used in common with disc grinders on other forms of tools, 
are required for most rotary cutters, since this shape of wheel allows the 
proper buang and backing off of spiral and other difficult shapes of 
cutters. The clip wheel gives a straight clearance or land instead of a 



Fig. 107. In shops using relatively few tools, a grinder resembling this Brown & Sharpe machine is very 
desirable, since it is available for practically all classes of tools, including those of the lathe and planer 
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Fig. 111. Grinding; jip designed by Willi im G. Thumm. Esijeeially adapted for grinding mwrted 
cutters for ii large face null. 
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curved one, such as is obtained (unless unusual precautions are taken) 
when tools are ground on the periphery of a disc wheel. This method 
of grinding, by the use of cup wheels, therefore not only does not undercut 
the edge, but leaves it in the b€\st possible form and condition for effective 
work and maximum life per grinding. 



Fio. 112. The cup wheel has decided advantages in certain kinds of work, as in edging a shear blade, 
requiring a flat laud or surface behind the cutting edge. 


Conditions to be Avoided. — Some grinding machines are provided 
with positive feed devices for forcing the tool against the wheel. There 
is nt) objection to this arrangement if the feed be light, as already recom- 
mended, and if provision be made at the same time for moving the tool 
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or wheel in such a way that one passes across the face of the other 
to a greater or less extent during the whole time of the grinding. If tool 
and wheel face maintain the same rela- 
tive position, even with a light feed, the 
chances are that they will quickly come 
to fit against each other very closely. 

The cutting face of the wheel then gets 
smooth, the grinding proceeds slowly or 
entirely ceases, and the tool rapidly heats 
up, just as if the wheel were glazed — 
which it sometimes is under these cii- 
cumstances. Such a condition is most 
likely to occur when the face of the 
tool is rather large, and in this c,ase 
especial (;are is to he observed when 
grinding with a flat surface. Grinding 
across the face with the angle of a 
wheel having a V-shaped insteatl of a hand periphery, eliminates this 
trouble, though perhaps it somewhat reduces the rapidity of the work 
and at the same time leaves a face more or less curved according 
to the diameter of the wheel, as is the case always in grinding on the 



Effect of KnndinR with disc and 
with cup whoelH, 



Fra. 114. Sellers grinder for fiat-face tools. The wlu't*! with u V-shuiied periphery has certain 
advantages. 
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periphery of a wheel. The method makes it possible to flush thoroughly, 
a difficult thing to do in flat grinding. When a relatively large surface 
presses against a wheel surface, very little, if any, fluid gets between; 
so that the })urpose of flushing is in large measure defeated. 

Wet vs. Dry Grinding. — As to the respective merits of wet and dry 
grinding it does not seem safe to hazard a square statement. Many 
have found, or think they have found, wet grinding advantageous; and 
many others seem to Ijave a contrary experience. The purpose of wet 
grinding of (*ourse is to cool the tool and therefore to allow more rapid 
work; and imadentally to eliminate dust. With suitably hooded ma- 
chines the dust is effecdually removed; and it is a question if the 
damage often done tools in wet grinding docs not much more than 
offset the possible increased speed. If the amount of water thrown 
against the tool is very large and the stream is closely confined to the 
place where the work is done, there is considerable gain in large work. 
There is, however, the practical difficulty of forcing water between 
wheel and tool surfaces where it can keep the face cool, all the greater 
because the amount should be large, but the speed of delivery slow; 
and it is doubtful under these circumstances if the liability to checking 
by reason of the contact of the water with the at times over-heated sur- 
face does not do more damage than good. However that may be, wet 
grinding is very largely practic(Kl in connection with large and simple 
tools, especially where the surfaces to be ground are more or less round- 
ing rather than flat. On such work as milling cutters, reamers, drills, 
and the like, dry grinding seems preferable; and indeed few machines 
« are designed for wet grinding of these types. The sandstone, if used, 
must run wet; and this is a good reason why it is best left alone. for 
much, if not all, grinding of high-speed tools. 

Oil for Cooling — Nozzles and Hoods. — Modern emery or composition 
stones are not affected by oil, when well soaked, and do not, so far as 
reported, have their cutting qualities impaired. It would therefore 
seem that if oil were used for flushing in grinding all classes of high 
speed steel tools, all the advantages of wet grinding would be obtained, 
with none of its disadvantages. The very considerable waste from 
“ spattering ” could no doubt be eliminated by suitably constructed 
nozzles and hoods. All grinders should be hooded anyway; and as for 
nozzles, until recently nobody seems to have thought it worth while to 
use anything other than a piece of pipe. With some attention to these 
points oil grinding would seem to promise much in this new field. 

Grinding Before Hardening.-*- Whatever may be the several opinions 
respecting sandstone and emery wheels, and dry or wet grinding of 
hardened tools, the kind so far under consideration, it seems to be pretty 
generally agreed that for pre-grinding, that is, for grinding before harden- 
ing, a dry ernery wheel is most satisfactory. With a soft or open and 
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coarse wheel, material can be removed with great rapidity and without 
danger of harm to the tool. Sometimes the tool is ground while still 
hot from the forging heat; and indeed this is recommended where con- 
venient. It is no disadvantage even though the tool be still red hot. 
The advantage 
of thus pre-grind- 
ing manifestly is 
that the tool is 
still soft, and the 
rcdiK^tion is 
much more rapid 
than after it has 
l)een hardened. 

Metal to be 
Removed in 
Grinding. -Tlic 
finish grinding 
obviously need 
))e relatively 
slight. This re- 
fers to the sur- 
face of the tool 
in general; for at 
the cutting edge 
the finish grind- 
ing, when rough 
grinding pre- 
cedes the hard- 
ening ])ro(ms, 
must 1)0 severe, 
if the full effi- 
ciency of heavy 

tools is to be de- ' wizard ” nozzle prevents the spattering common when ordinary 

forms are used. 

veloped. It is 

a matter of remark among the users of high-speed tools that in 
general they do not work up to their highest possibilities until after 
two or more grindings. The reason is simple. The high hardening 
temperature to which they are subjected affects the sustaining power, 
especially at the cutting edge, where the danger of burning ’’ the steel 
is greatest. Evidently a tool will dull or break down much more rapidly 
when any portion of the in’ured skin remains than when this has been 
removed; and quite evidently also the tool must either be ground 
several times in the customary manner, or the burnt portion must be 
removed by a severe single grinding, in order to bring out its full possi- 
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biiities at the first use. On lathe, planer, and similar tools, 
ordinarily none too much to grind off the cutting edge the first time; 
and on large tools rather roughly forged, more is desirable. On fine 
cutters with keen edges, hardened at a somewhat lower temperature, 
no such heavy first grinding is necessary. Ordinarily smdi tools are set 
at work without grinding subsequent to hardening. 

Direction Wheel Should Run. — Carbon steel tools are ground with 
the wheel running toward or from the cutting edge, at the fancy of the 

grinder usually; and good edges can 
be secured either way — provided, 
in the second case, the burr be 
removed by honing. High-speed 
tools are preferably ground with 
the wheel running against the cut- 
ting edge, most grinders being in 
this way able to get better results. 
It is not desirable that tlie grinding 
face be run along a cutting edge, 
though in certain cases this may be unavoidable. Revolving cutters, when 
so ground, that is, with the wheel rotating against the cutting edge, need 



Fia. 116. High-.^pocd tools are host ground by re- 
volving the wheel again.st the cutting edges, 
as show in B above, rather than with the teeth, 
as in A The former method prevents burring 
and allows faster grinding. The cutter must 
be held firmly against the rest, by hand or 
otherwise. 



Fig. 117. Customarily the cutter is held by hand against a guide. Especially when used in taking ' 
finishing cuts, it is better that the cutter be held in place mechanically. 


to be rigidly held against the tooth rest; otherwise there is likelihood 
that they may be drawn out of proper position by the wheel, and the 
teeth scored and the wheel damaged or even broken. The usual method 
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IS to hold the tool by hand against a guide. This is liable to permit 
more or less unsteadiness and consequently eccentricity in the periphery 
of the cutter. Holding and rotating the cutter ineciianically is much 
to be preferred, particularly if it is to be used for finishing cuts. 

Amount of Water Required.— It seems scairelv neces.sary to point out 
that a tool started either wet or <lry should be finished without change 
In hand grinding dipping the partly ground tool into water for cooling 
IS almost sure to damage it. In wet grinding the water supply must 
be much more liberal than is usually allowed. The How nee,l not, atnl 
indeed should not, be very rapid; but the volume ,lelivered from the 
nozzle mu, St be, for ordinary grinding, enough to flood completely the 
tool— say from five to ten gallons ])er minute. A discharge' area 
erpavalent to that of a J inch jiipe, lliereforc, is none loo large, and for 
tools is not large enough. 

Keeping Tools Sharp.— Because it is po.ssible to force high-speed tools 
even when dull, it is a common practice to run them longer without re- 
gnnding than is economical - to run them, in fact, until the edge breaks 



Fig. 118. Grinders in connection with the stock room. This is a very convenient location for Krinders. 
tiie work being by those connected with the tool or slock room. 


down or the product passes beyond the limits of required accuracy. 
The maxim keep your tools sharp is as applicable in the case of 
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high-speed as in that of ordinary tools; though the consequences of 
disregarding it are perhaps less noticeable when the tools are used in 
connection with strictly modern machine tools. If used in machines not 
especially designed for them, the observance of the caution is a matter 
of great importance; otherwise the wear on the machine and effect upon 
the work is very marked. Furthermore, if the tool is not ground as 
soon as it begins noticealdy to dull, the dulling thereafter proceeds at 
an increasingly rapid rate on account of the machine giving under the 
increased strains and the consequent jiugmentation of the chatter, which 
latter is at tlie bottom of most of t he wear or breaking down at tlie cutting 
edge. Jn the end, therefore, it is bett(M* to grind oftc'uei', l•('lIlo\(‘ less 
metal per grinding, and kt^e]) the tools k(‘en. d'his will almost wholly 
obviate the need for fettling tools in the forge sh<»]>, ]);Lrti(*iilaiiy if they 
liave been properly designed in the first place to jirovidi' for tin? removal 
of many successive layers at tlu' cutting (Mid befoi'e i‘(‘f|iiiring forging 
to shajie again. 

Re-grinding— Finding Cracks. — In iv-grinding tools, (‘ither IxMaiusi' 
dulled or because of damage sustained in a previous grinding, tJu' amount 
■of metal removed should be commensurate with tlu' condition of the 
^cutting edge or tool surface. If the tool has been damaged by over- 
heating in grinding, the ])art to lie ground away most geiKuatlly will need 
to be at least inch, and may ni'ed to be two or thre(‘ times as deep. 
Che(d<s are exceedingly difficult to discovcu*. and usually jiass unnoticed 
i]ntil the tool breidvs down at work. Mention is made luuvafter of a 
method whereby they can usually be detected. 

Land vs. Face Grinding.- When iv-dressing a, dulled tool it is desirable, 
for the most part, to grind both li]) or face, and clearance or back, must 
of the material removc'd jireferably (mining from the latter surface. 
As tools of the milling cutter tyjie usually wear, a given dejith removed 
from the back will give a result equivalent to that produced by remov- 
ing two or three times as great a depth from the face. Grinding the 
back also serves to jireserve jierfectly the contour of the cutting pe- 
riphery. The life of such (Uitters is therefore considerably prolonged in 
this way. 

Tool-Room Organization. — The methods and precision here indicated 
as essential to economical grinding for higlmst efficiency; imply the 
standardization of the tools used in a shop, as far as po.ssible; and the 
organization of the tool siqijily on a basis which relegates all grinding to 
a department or to departments suitably equi]jped for first-class work, 
and manned by operators skilled in that especial work and trained to 
the observance of all details of design in particular tools as well as the 
methods to be followed in the actual grinding operations. The organiza- 
tion 'of a tool-supply department can be very simjile, and indeed should 
be so. The prime requirements are proper equipment and operation, 




I'KI. II!). Iho (liffinilticH foimoilv nl (t'lidiiiK tlio aoc'urate grindinK of apiral millinK nittprs have been 
piTt ly W(!ll clMinnated in Mcvcrul rcc(>nt univorsal cutler Krindera. A cup wheel grinding the land back 
()1 the cutting edge. 



Fia. 120. An expensive method of grinding high-speed or any other tools, viewed from whatever point. 
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ROUND NOSE ROUGHING TOOLS 

roR LATHES & PLANERS. 


Blunt Tools, 

roR Cast Iron » Harder Grades of Steel. 


Sharp Tools, 

FOR Wrought Iron A Softer Grades of Steel. 


To Grind TOP FACE Adjust Machine as Follows 


To Chino TOP FACE Adjust Machine as Follows. 


STRAIGHT TOOLS 


FOB STRAIGHT TOOLS. 


RIGHT HAND 




RIGHT HAND. 


LEFT HAND. 


Horizon ta l Ancle 
vertical Ancle 


no? 


H orizontal Ancle 


Vertical AnclE 


Hor izon tal Ancle 
Vertical Ancle 


Horizont al Ancle ^7. a 

Vertical Ancle ' ^6* 


TOR BEN T TOOLS 

RIGHT HAND 


FOR BENT TOOLS. 


LEFT HAND 


RIGHT HAND 


LEFT HAND 


HoRiz oNrAL Ancle 
Vertical Ancle 


Horizo ntal A ncle 
Vertical Ancle 


Horizo nt al Ancle 
Vertical Ancle 


107*! 


Horizo ntal A ncle~ 
Vebtical~An6le 




To Grind END FACE Use FORMER and Make Horizontal Ancle or Adjustment 96? 
When Face is Finished Index Finger of END GAUGE Should Point as Follows-. 


HHHBB^EEESkiliSSBBHii 

5T3: 

1' 

w 

|Ji'| 2- 

Size of Tool 

rsTWTW 

langiimga 

1 j'B 

xlIj 

1 T Ini 

JLJ 

[ 19 1 27 

Index Fincfr Should Point to 

[2 U le 1 1 

adlill^l 



Straight Toot 
Lett Hand 


rfl 



Bent Tom 
Richt Hand 



Bent Tool 
Lett Hand 



Fed. 121. Part of direction ahe<‘t used in connection with Sellers’ grindf'r. With a sheet thus showing 
standard fortna and iinglo.y before him, the tool grinder is able to n-produee exartly a tool edge an 
indefamte number of times 


US stilted; stundurd designs of tools for jn-uctieiilly nil jolts, ull details 
for each tool being definitely determined and carefully ob.served; and 
an ample supjtly of tools, sufficient to jiermit machine operators to 
replace dull tools without loss of time. The latter are at convenient 
times returned to the supply department in exchange for sharp ones. 
The tools are ground in Itatches, as these accumulate, to save t oo frequent 
changes at the grinder. The man in charge of the grinding, of course, 
is providecl with a set of standard samples and a chart indicating the 
precise form and angles for each tool. This lieing carefully followed, 
the difficulties arising from hand grinding, such as varying angles, 
ipisym metrical cutting edges, improper backing off and relief, and the 
like, are entirely absent, and tools not only work more effectively but 
last a great deal longer. The fixed charges on the investment repre- 
sented in such an equipment and ample tool supply is not comparable 
to the economy effected. The conditions of course apply with equal 
force in the case of ordinary tools; and the method of handling the re- 
grinding would be the same for both. 






CHAPTER XII. 


DETERMINING AND REGULATING TEMPERATURES IN HIGH 
SPEED STEEL TREATMENT. 

Reproducing Determined Conditions, — Guesswork is not consistent 
with modern industrial methods. Rough approximation is uncertain, 
and therefore wasteful. It has, of course, always been true, but only 
in recent years has it come to be well understood, that the physical 
and chemical changes involved in so many productive industries take 
place under definite and constant conditions. Variation in conditions, 
whether it be in burning coal under a boiler, conducting an electric 
current, the heating of a 'baking kiln, the treatment of a tool, or what 
not, involves variation in the nature or efficiency of the product; and 
in consequence also it involves waste. The conditions of maximum 
effect once definitely determined, it is of the first importance in nearly 
all industrial operations that they be reduplicated within the established 
limits, with certainty and economy. The manufacture of high speed 
steel tools forms no exception; on the other hand the accurate gaging 
and reduplication of temperatures, especially high temperatures, is an 
absolute essential to anything approaching the maximum efficiency 
in tools. 

The Eye not Dependable. — Formerly a i)rime qualification of a success- 
ful toolsmith was the possession of a well-trained eye, the ability to dis- 
criminate shar})ly the colors through the wide range seen in the heating 
of a piece of steel — this, that he might gage with more or less accuracy 
the heat to which the tools of various steels and for different uses were 
to be raised when hardening or tempering. Not that the color scale had 
for him (usually, at any rate,) any definite relation to specific tempera- 
tures, but rather because it was known to be more or less definitely 
related to the hardness and lasting quality of steel tools, the relation 
depending a good deal upon the particular steel used, and perhaps also 
upon other conditions. No matter how skillful a toolsmith might be, 
however, his tools, carefully made as nearly uniform as might be, still 
turned out varying more or less in quality. As we now know, this of 
course is just what might be expected under the circumstances. Until 
lately nothing was known of the critical or recalescence points in steel, 
the precise location of which in the temperature scale must be known 
before the proper heat for any particular steel can be determined. Even 
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if they had been known, their precise location by reference to the colors 
as perceived in a piece of steel by the unaided eye, would have been 
practically impossible. This is due not only to the difficulty of discrim- 
inating between the colors of a radiant body when those colors do not 
vary greatly, but even more to the personal equation of the observer 
and the variation in the conditions under which the observations are 
made. 

Elements Making for Uncertainty. — Not only do persons differ as to 
just what is, say bright red or light yellow, or any other color for the 
matter of that; but in the same person the judgment will vary with 
his freedom from fatigue, his physical condition, and even his mood 
Furthermore, the light in which colors are seen modifies them to a con- 
siderable extent, so that seen in one part of a shop a piece of steel of a 
givep temiierature might appear to have one color, while in another 
part of the same shop it might apjiear several shades different. Kven 
in the same spot in a shop the light is bound to vary a good deal accord- 
ing to the cleanness of the window and the condition of the weather 
outside. (If c()urse when artificial light is necessarily used part of the 
time, the trouble is still further accentuated. 

The Personal Equation. -—The difficulties arising from the personal 
e(iuation, even in the case of skilled observers, is well seen in a com- 
parison of three well-known color scales: 

TABLE VI 


Pom Hot.' 

c 


Tavloi A White 

1 

1 

Howe. 


5 


U 

u- 



u, 


u 








Jjowest red vis-j 
ihle in dark j 

470 

878 

Lowest red 

Dark red 

525 

700 

977 

1292 

Low, dark, ori 
l)lood red j 

566 

1050 

Lowest red vis- 1 
ihle in light ) 

1 Dull red I 

475 

550 

to 

887 

1022 

to 

Lowest cherry 

800 

1472 

Dark clierry 

635; 11 75 
746il375 

) 1 

625 

1157 

Cherry 

900 

1652 

(dierrv, lull red 

Full cherry 

700 

1292 

Bright eliorry 

1000 

1832 

Light red 

843 1550 

Light red 

850 

1562 

Dark orange 

1100 

2012 

( ) range 

899|l650 




Bright orange 

1200 

2192 

Light orange 

941 '1725 









[ 

950 

1742 




Yellow 

996 

1825 

Full yellow | 

to 

to 







1000 

1832 




Light yellow 

1079 

1975 

Light yellow 

1050 

1922 

White 

1300 

2372 

White 

1205 

2200 

White 

1150 

2108 

Bright white^ 

1400 

2552 







[1500 

2732 







Dazzling white 


to 








(1600 

2912 








1 Poiiillot ovor soventy-Hve yeiirs ago lie, vis(m 1 his color hc.alo, which even to this day is quoted as 
authoritative, tliough his instruincnlh for gaging temperatures were by no means comparable with 
those in use to-day, and his results, or lus nonienclatnie, at any rate, aie not very well in accord with 
more recent scales, as may be seen in the table above. 

^ It is impossible, in Wol-nmkiug practice, to discriminate with any accuracy tbo hues generally 
designated white. 
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Dependence upon the eye for the determination of temperatures, and 
their accurate reproduction, leads to very uncertain, and in the case oi 
high-speed steels, rather unsatisfactory results. It is quite as evident 
that in the treatment of a commercial product as expensive as a compli- 
cated tool, particularly when made of a material like high-speed steel, 
which requires for maximum effects even more care than the cheaper 
carbon steel tools, adequate means for temperature gaging and redupli- 
cation are of prime importance. 

Temperature Gaging Devices. — A good many instruments and devices 
have been brought forward for gaging temperatures, especially tempera- 
tures above those for wliose measurement the spirit of mercuric ther- 
mometer is availal)le. Those at present in use, which are of value in 
connection with industrial processes, are included in the conspectus 
here presented (Page 158). 

Adaptation of Gage to Purpose. — Not all the instruments included in 
the table (VII) are suitable for use in connection witli the treatment of 
steels, and some of them can be used to a limited extent only. Thus the 
mercurial thermometer, when of suitable form, can be used for gaging the 
temperature of the oil tempering bath. When so used it needs to be made 
of specially heavy glass, well annealed, and preferably the tube above 
the mercury filled with an inert gas under great pressure. 

“ Sentinel’’ Pyrometers, or Temperature Cones.-- Sentiner ’ pyrom- 
eters, or temperature cones, strictly speaking, are not instrumental, for 



Fia. 122. Temperaturo dcterniiuiiiK cones, or " sentinel " pyrometers, which melt down or 
fuse when prodotermiued temperatures are reached. 


there is no scale, and each cone can be used but once. They are made 
of metallic alloys or mixtures or earths and the like, so proportioned that 
when a given cone reaches a predetermined temperature it fuses or 
melts down. They are useful, therefore, in indicating when desired 
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TABLE VII. 


Class. 

Principle Involved. 

Types. 

Range 

Centigrade. 

Range 

Fahrenheit. 

Expansion 

Variation in volume 
of a substance by 
change of temper- 
ature. 

Gas 

Mercurial 

Spirit 

Pneumatic, gas 

Metal rod, etc. 
Porcelain (contrac- 
tion) 

Water curriait 

Brown platinum 

(V-1000 
-04— 550 
-21ft— 25 
low — 980 
low — 485 

low — 1800 
0—1600 
0—1600 

32—1850 
-100—1025 
-350— 75 
low— 1800 
low — 900 

low — 3200 
0—2900 
0—2900 

Pneumatic 

Flow of gases thru 
small apertures. 

Uehling 

low — 1650 

low — 3000 

Calorimet- 

ric 

Relation of specific 
heat to quantity 
absorbed. 

Siemens water py- 
rometer 

low — 1480 

low — 2700 

Fusion or 
“Sentinel” 

Unequal fusibility 
of various metal- 
lic or earthy cones 

Seger tenqierature 
cones 

0—2000 

32—3600 

Thermo- 

electric 

Current developed 
when one junction 
of a thermo-couple 
IS at a temperature 
differing from that 
of the other 

LeChatelier \ 
Hoskins ( ! 

Bristol t" ! 

Price, etc. ) 

-180—1650 

-380—3000 

Resistance 

Variation in electri- 
cal conductivity 
under changes of 
temperature. 

l.<eChatelier 

lowest ] 
attain-}l200 
able J 

lowest ] 
attain- p200 
able J 

Radiation 

Measurement of heat 
rad 1 atod . 

Fdry ) 

Bolometer ) 

1 

900—1600' 

1650—2900' 

Optical 

V ariatioii in luminos- 
ity or wave length 

.Morse — superposi- 
tion of incandes- 
cent filament 
LeChatelier mirror 
F4ry absorjition, 

Wanner — all pho- 
tometric compar- 
ison. 

Mf'\sure <fe Nouel — 
prismatic 

600—2000' 

j 500— 2000‘ 
900—1800' 

750—1000' 

1100-3600' 

925—3600' 

1650—3250' 

1400—1850' 


' The upper limits of some of those pyrometers are much higher than tliose here indicated — in 
Rohio cases, as tlie Fory radiation instrument, and the bolometer, there is no theoretical higher limit. 
The langes hor<* given are, so far as <lata have been ohtainahle, those within which reasonably ac- 
curate results are to be had in industrial service. Certain of the instruments named are sometimes 
made for laboratory use with higher and lower limits. The Holborii-Kurlbauin instrument is the 
Gorman form ot the Morse, and its range is the same. 

2 The bolometer, especially in its improved form, is a laboratory instrument capable of measuring 
infinitesimal changi's in temperature, and has an unlimited theoretical range. A change as minute 
as the millionth part of a degree can be measured with it In the improved torm it consists essen- 
tially of a pair, of ditferentiai platinum thermoineteis made ot very narrow strips of exceedingly thin 
foil, one of which is completely blacked and the other bare, both enclosed in an hermetically sealed 
tube. An indicator of the Callendar type is generally used. 
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temperatures are reached, and can be made to indicate, by using pairs 
selected for the purpose, the maximum and minimum temperatures 
within which a process or treatment must be carried on. Thus if a tool 
is to be heated to between, say 1025 and 1050 degrees C., two cones, 
one of which fuses at the lower temperature and the other at the higher, 
are placed in the furnace while the heat is going up. When the first cone 
melts down, the tool is introduced. By watching the second cone and 
regulating the furnace when there are signs of its melting, the tem- 
perature can be maintained within the required limits. It is well to 
introduce cones of the first kind from time to time so as to insure keeping 
the temperature above the minimum. This method of course is rather 
tedious, and is not permissible as a regular thing in commercial work. 
The sentinels ” are very useful as a check upon the regular pyrometer, 
and also upon the judgment of the operator when tools are hardened 
without such an instrument. Some sixty different grades are com- 
mercially obtainable, giving a considerable range, from about 590 to 
1975 degrees C. (1095 to 5720 F.). 

“ Poker ” or Fire-End Pyrometers— The most usual method of gaging 
temperatures of materials undergoing industrial processes is to insert 
into the furnace, fire chamber, or other containing receptacle, the so- 
called fire end or '' ])oker ’’ of any one of several types of pyrometers, 
the temperature being indicated or recorded at a greater or less distatice 
away (in the case of the electric^al instruments), as may be expedient. 
In expansion instruments the indicators of course are attached directly 
to the stem, as in the water current and the Brown platinum pyrometers. 
These instruments are based on the same principle, the former having 
its non-platinum parts cooled by a current of water so as to adapt 
it for continuous use. The latter is quite <lurable, but is not adapted 
for continuous use, the stem or fire end being exposed to the furnace 
heat only long enough to allow the indicator to register the maximum, 
the instrument being withdrawn before the iron frame can be injured or 
the platinum impaired. 

Le Chatelier Type. -Le ('hatelier seems to have been the first to per- 
fect an electrical heat gage, applicable to industrial processes requiring 
very high temperatures, in his thermo-cou])le electric pyrometer; and 
instruments of this tyj)e are most frecjuently used in connection with 
the treatment of high-speed steels. Several different makes are on 
the market, varying in ex(‘ellencc, reliability and endurancie. All, 
however, are ])ased on the principle that when one junction of a thermo- 
couple (that is, of a continuous circuit composed of two different kinds 
of conductor) is heated while the other remains at a constant normal 
temperature, a feeble electric current is set up which varies more or less 
regularly according to the materials constituting the thermo-couple, 
with the temperature to which the “ hot ” junction is exposed. The 
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current of course can be measured by means of a delicate galvanometer, 
and the relations between the strength of current and the temperature 



Fio 128 Lo Chatelior fire end inserted in even furmice. 
The mdieator is at any eonvenient distance. 



1‘iG. 124. Brown quick-acting platinum pyrometer, for intermittent service. 

of the junction having been determined, the defletdions of the galva- 
nometer needle may be converted into temperature indications. Owing 
to the extra currents ’’ and other disturbing elements found in pairs 
of most materials otherwise suitable for the purpose, and likewise 
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because of the necessity for elements capable of withstanding extremely 
high temperatures, the thermo-couple material must be selected and 
manufactured with extreme care. Most often, for the determination of 



Fio. 125 Stupukoff (Le Chat(‘lit‘r) pyrometer outfit. Courtesy of Charles Engelhardt, New York. 


such high temperatures as are involved in high speed steel treatment, 
the couple is constituted of platinum and a platinum-rhodium alloy, 
though nickel-chrome steel and other ni(*kel alloys also are used. 

Maximum Temperature Range. Tlu^ heat resistance of these elements 
is very high, making it possible to expose the instrument, when made 



Fig. 126. Thermo-couple pyrometer enclosed in steel tube, and indicating instrument. 


in the best form, to temperatures up to 1600 degrees C. (2920 F.) and 
even above, for short i^eriods. This is considerably above any tempera- 
ture recpiired in the mrking of tools, 1400 degrees C . (2550 b.), or there- 
abouts, being the highest usually required. M these temperatures, 
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however, the fire ends deteriorate with greater or less rapidity, and are 
easily broken afterward. They are, in order to prolong their period of 
accuracy and permanency, usually protected by being enclosed within 
porcelain, fire clay or other heat-resisting material (a combination of 
asl)estos and carborundum, in the case of the Bristol instrument); but 
these frequently crack and crumble, and it is necessary to check the 
instruments at inlervals against standards of known certainty, to in- 



L£AD8 TO INOICATINO 
INSTftUIHENT 

Fig 127. Bristol compjound firo ond. 

sure consistency in the readings, if not accuracy. It is shown hereafter 
that absolute accuracy, that is, the indicating of the alisolute tempera- 
ture, is less essential than consistency; and so, if an instrument has 
departed from its calibration, the variation lieing within reasonable 
limit, allowance can 1)C made for this, jirovided the extent is known. 
When the departure has reached an amount where the imiications no 
longer are reliable, of course the instrument must be discarded. 



Fig. 128. Hoskins pyronioLoi wiih exposed couple. 


Recent Thermo-Couple Developments. — A recent development in py- 
rometers of this type consists in making the fire end compound (Fig. 127), 
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only that portion actually exposed to the high temperature being of 
the precious metals. This reduces the expense of renewals considerably, 
while the readings are sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 



Pio, 129. Hofikins standard fin; end, standard thermo-couple with handle and leads, and new nickel 
sheath th(;rino-couple (!(implete The lire end is inudi^ of heavy alloy wires twisted and wedded. 


Another development is the Hoskins thermo-couple, which is made of 
comparatively inexpensive alloys that withstand the required high heats 



Fig. 130. Application of poker to oven furnace, and Bristol method of 
cold end temperature maintenance. 

apparently indefinitely, while at the same time they are made of wires 
heavy enough to require no protection and to allow of considerable 
rough usage without detriment. The fire end junction being exposed 
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directly to Ihe temperature to be measured without the intervention 
of protecting tubes or covers, responds quickly, and there is little or no 
lag in the indication. A modified form of this instru- 
ment has one element in the form. of an asbestos- 
wound wire enclosed within and joined to a nickel 
tube which forms the other element. 

Protection of Fire Ends. — It is well enough, and ii» 
the case of most of these iiistriinieiits necessary, to 
provide an iron pipe covering, perhaps of ordinary gas 
pipe, closed at the inner end so as to form a well, not 
only for the protection of the fire end, but to prevent 
unnecessjiry and often detrimental air currents. 

Cold End Temperature Compensation. — Inasmuch 
also as the correct registering of the temperature under 
observation de])ends uj)on the ^'cold” end of the 
couple, that exj)osed to the normal atmospheric tem- 
perature and near the temperature for which the in- 
strument is calibrated (usually about 25 degrees C. or 
75 F.), that end should be out of the range'Of direct 
radiation of the furnace, or other sources of tempera- 
ture variations. The Bristol instrument has an ar- 
rangement whereby the cold end is kept near tlu* 

Fia, 131 , Section of an , . ',.11 . * • 1 

electrical resistance floor; aud 111 case still greater accuracy is required 
pyromeai. than is thus afforded, a compensator is ])lace(l in the 

circuit to preserve the calibration ])ractically correct. Unless the atmos- 
pheric temperature varies considerably from that aliove given (25 degrees 
C.), allowance can be made for it in reading the indicator. This allowance 
is governed by the design of the instrument, and is usually furnished by 
the maker, with the instrument. At least one indicator on the market 
utilizes a multiple scale whereby the allowance is made automatically 
by reading the scale nearest corresponding to the atmospheric tempera- 
ture, as shown by a mercurial thermometer provided for the ])urpose. 
Theoretically the temperature of the cold end should be at zero; and 
in laboratory work, and in certain industrial operations where much 
refinement is necessary, an “ ice bobbin ” is utilized for maintaining 
this condition. In ordinary industrial processes, such as steel hardening, 
where the length of the elements is sufficient to allow the cold junction 
to be moderately near the limits already indicated, the slight variations 
due to this cause may be disregarded. 

Electrical Resistance Pyrometer. — The resistance type of electrical 
pyrometer is also used to some extent in hardening high-speed steels, and 
for all temperatures below 850 degrees C. (1600 F.) is perhaps the most 
accurate type, suitable especially where a very open scale is desired. 
It depends for its action upon the variation in the electrical conductivity 
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of a platinum wire or foil, according to the temperature to which it is 
exposed. This variation is practically constant, and when measured 
by an indicator constructed on the principle of the Wheatstone bridge, 
can be easily reduced to temperature units — or most usually, read off 
directly on a temperature scale to which the indicator 
has been calibrated. The indicators and recorders are 
cumbersome and much more expensive than those for 
thermo-couple pyrometers of the same range. The 
latter are better adai)ted to measuring high sj)eed steel 
hardening temperatures because the I’esistance instru- 
ments will not stand exposure to the intense heats 
required, except for very short periods, the maximum 
for such short periods even being only 1200 degrees C. 

(2200 F.). For that matter, it is desirable that neither 
kind be expovsed unnecessarily; and especially when 
enclosed in pon^elain or similar protective cylinders 
they must be luaited up rather gradually. The fire 
ends crumble and deteriorate rapidly enough with 
careful usages. Fesides being nnsuited for continued 
use at tenq)eratures above S.^iO degnxis V. (1000 F.), 
the cost of the resistan(*e fire ends, as well as of the 
indicators or recorders, is very mu(;h higher than that 
of the thermo-coujilc type. 

Water Current and Uehling Instruments— Two 
other pyrometei’s have been used in connection with 
hardening high-speed tools, with good results — the water current and 
the Uehling pneumatic. The latter of these, however, is very expensive 
and has no particular advantage over the electric, instruments already 



described. Both have all non-platinum i)arts which are exposed to the 
fire, cooled by the circulation of water through or around them. Their 
accuracy and })ermanency, therefore, is ranch greater than that of most 
other forms of fire aTid temperature gages. 

Fire-End Deterioration - Optical Pyrometry.-The deterioration of 
the fire ends is the weak point in most pyrometei-s of tiiat type; and 
to obviate the difficulty instruments have been devised which do not 
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require having any part directly exposed to the high temperature sought 
to be gaged. These, with one exception, are of the optical type; and 
all utilize the energy of radiant matter transmitted to any convenient 
distance, in the determination of the temperature of the body under 
observation. 

Mesure and Tiouel Pyrometer. — Of all the pyrometers adapted to use in 
hardening operations, the Mesure and Nouel (Fig. 133) is perhaps the 
simplest, since it is entirely self-contained and has no delicate parts to get 



DB, a small teloscope with B the eyepiece, E, staudard lamp; F, mirror, CC,, absorbing wedges. 

out of order. It utilizes the colored field produced by the ])olarization of 
light from the object observed, and the accuracy of a temperature reading 
or of its maintenance depends upon the judgment of relative colors, very 
much as when the natural colors of a heated object are viewed by the 
unaided eye. For this reason, among others, it is of material assistance 
only in the hands of a skilled operator, and even such an one cannot be 
sure of any accuracy within fifty or more degrees C. at temperatures 
above 1000 degrees ('. 

Photometric Type of Instrument. — The LeChatelicr and the Wanner 
optical, and the F(iry absorption pyrometer each depends upon a photo- 
metric comparison of the relative brightness of the two halves of the 



Fia. 135. Wanner optica! pyrometer. 

A, Nicol analyzer; J5, biprism for eliminating images; D, slit through which images are c^se^ed; eye- 
piece, Oo, lens for focusing image upon D, 0\, objective; F, d-v prism; R, Rochon prism; Si, slit for admis- 
sion of light from standard; Sj, slit for admission of light from object observed. 

illuminated field, one half receiving its light from the radiant object, 
the other half from a standard source of light forming part of the 
instrument. The Le Chatelier instrument utilizes an iris diaphragm for 
regulating the amount of light admitted from the radiant object, in 
combination with a mirror and a standard source of light of known 
intensity, the light* from the two sources each covering half the field. 
By adjusting the diaphragm until the two halves are of equal bright- 
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ness, the temperature can be calculated, or read off directly, from the 
scale attached to the diaphragm. 



Fery uses a system of absor])ent wedges for the same purpose, and 
the reading is taken in the same way. The Wanner instrument utilizes, 
in combination with the standard source of light, a system of prisms 
and lenses for polaiizing in such a way that by turning the analyzer 
with its attached graduated scale, the two halves of the illuminated 
field, one receiving light from the standard of comparison, and the other 
fiorn the object observed, may be made of the same luminosity and the 
temperature then read off at the scale. All the above pyrometers, 
except the Mesure and Nouel, are quite accurate in the determination 
of relative temperatures within their several ranges. Generally speaking, 
the possdde erroi* is less than one per cent, and in some cases only half 
as great. 

Morse Thermo Gage. — Perhaps the most convenient of the optical 
pyrometers which are accurate enough for use in connection with high 
speed steel treatment is the Morse Thermo Gage, made in Kurope with 
some slight modification under the name Holborn-Kurlbaum Pyrometer. 
It consists of a tube, furnished wdth lenses if desired, within which is 
the filament of a small low^-voltage electric lamp. In the lamp circuit 
is a rheostat and a niihiammeter.' In determining the temperature of 
a radiant substance it is observed through the tube, and the current 
passing through the filament is at the same time so regulated through 
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the rheostat that the filament disappears against the bright surface 
upon wliich it is superposed. The current used is indicated by the 
niilliarnmeter, and this can be reduced to terms of temperature; or, 



Fig. 137. The Morse Thermo CJai?e. 

most usually, the temperature is read directly from the scale. With 
little practice the eye l)ecomes very sensitive to any difference in the 
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brightness of fihirnent and the object upon which it is superposed, and 
temperatures can without difficulty be read with a possible error not 
exceeding two or three degrees C. With this instrument it is possible 
to prearrange the conditions for the required temperature, to know with 
certainty when it is reached, and to reproduce the same indefinitely. 
For the higher temperatures, say above 800 degrees C., absorbent glasses 
are provided for reducing the dazzling Iwilliancy of the field. With these 
accessories the highest temperatures industrially obtainable can be 
read very a(*curatoly. 

Fery Radiation Pyrometer.— The Very radiation pyrometer combines 
some of the features of the o])t,ical instruments, with a delicate thermo- 
couple in the circuit, with a, sensitive potential galvanometer whose 



Fill. I.'JO. F<‘r> rtiiliiitiun p\roiuc(cr Si'clion, 

E, ovrpircc; F, t [ifrmo-couplp, M, roiii'iivo mirror with iiporlun', D, diaphraKm; T, binding posts; 
J^i{, ni(‘k and pinion. 


indications may lx* read in d(‘grees of t(*m})erature. It is virtually a 
reflecting telescoj)(*, the concave mirror focusing the ratliant heat of the 
ol)jecti undt'i’ ol)servatioii u})on tlie “ hot ’’ junction of the tiny thermo- 
couple. Tlu* instrument is sighted upon the object and focused by a 
rack and jiinion at the side*. There is also a diaphragm for reducing the 
effective aperture when the instrument is ])ointed at a very hot object, 
preventing tlie overheating of the tbermo-couple. 

Advantages of Optical Pyrometry. — Ojdical and radiation ])yrometers 
are entirely se])arate from, and vithin limits may be at any required 
distance from, the source of the heat to be gaged; so that they are not 
at all affected by even the highest temperatures obtainable. Their 
perimanence, therefoi’e, and their reliability, are very great, as compared 
with most other form.-^. Dislance, as is well known, does of course 
affect the energy of radiated heat and light waves; but within the limits 
usually necessitated in the kind of work now under consideration, the 
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loss is quite inap])re(*iable. Thus it has been shown with a Fery radi- 
ation pyrometer that the temperature indication of a stream of molten 
steel was precisely the same whether the instrument was at a distam^o 
of three or sixty feet. 

The comparison lights or filaments, as the case may be, where such arc 
recpiired, naturally deteriorate somewhat with long use; but even then 



Fig 140 Frry radiation pyrometer in use 


the falling off in accuracy is surprisingly small. It is of course desirable 
that these, like all other jiyroineters, be checked uj), compared with 
standards from time to time, and kept properly calibrated.^ 

Calibration for Intended Service. — It must be remembered, in using 
pyrometers of this class, that not all bodies radiate the same amount of 
energy at similar temperatures, and that there are certain definite con- 
dHions under which the indications will be correct for the object obscryecL 
For the present purpose it is ])ei‘haps sufficient to point out that an in- 
strument calibrated for use in gaging the temperature of a furnace 
interior is not adajited, without re-calibration, or, at any rate, without 
taking into account this special factor, for use in investigating the tein- 

‘ The Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, 
T) C., will for a'moderate fee test and calibrate temperature gages when delivered at 
the laboratories for that purpose. 
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perature of a tool in the open air. The instrument must be calibrated 
for the intended use. Not only this, but it is necessary to take into 
account that these instruments are based upon the laws of radiation from 
a so-called ‘‘ Idack body,” whether those radiations have a long (heat) 
or a short (light) wave length; and that unless specially calibrated they 
will give correct readings only when the ol)ject under observation approx- 
imates, in its conditions, a ‘‘ black body ” — that is, has its reflecting 
power reduced to a negligible minimum. This is accomplished nearly 
enough, in high speed steel treatment, by o])serving the tools as they 
lie within a furnace, the temperature of whose fire-clay walls is the same 
as that of the tools, the observation being carried on through a relatively 
small opening in the furnace walls. Under these conditions the contents 
of the furnace no longer are seen as having separate form, their radi- 
ation being practically the same as that from the heated walls; and in 
practice, therefore, it is necessary only to sight the pyrometer into the 
furnace — remembering that the conditions are not well fulfilled unless 
the opening through which the temperature is to ])e gaged is relatively 
small. It is customary, in order to approximate the conditions still 
more closely, to insert permanently into the furnace a closed porcelain 
or iron tube or well of considerable length compared with the diameter, 
and to sight the instrument directly into the tube. This, of course, 
when the temperature of the furnace interior itself is desired. 

Responsiveness and Discrimination. — The responsiveness and the power 
of discrimination of the Morse and Fdry pyrometers especially is remark- 
able, though ability to determine minute changes of course depends 
considerably upon the personality and skill of the observer. Ordinarily, 
at the higher temperatures, a variation of no more than 5 degrees C. can be 
easily detected. The power of discrimination, therefore, is considerably 
finer than the absolute accuracy, which latter depends in part upon 
factors frequently neglected and, as already indicated, may vary from 
one to three per cent at those temperatures. This, however, is a matter 
of comparatively small moment in the hardening of tools, since abso- 
lute temperatures arc more or less empirical anyway. In this book, 
for example, there are given certain hardening temperatures for certain 
classes of tools. Obviously, however, these temperatures will vary, to 
some extent, with the kind of steel used, and also with the operator and 
his pyrometer, whether that be of the optical or of some other class. 
The important thing is that the temperature gage shall be consistent 
with itself, and that data shall be recorded which will make it possible to 
reproduce with precision the temperature conditions found experimen- 
tally to yield the highest efficiency in the particular tools treated in an 
establishment. 

Lag. — It must be borne in mind that, in so far as the methods of py- 
rometry here described are used in connection with high speed steel treat- 
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ment, of in the treatment of other tools, for the matter of that, the 
temperatures observed or recorded are those of the atmosphere or bath 
surrounding the tools, and not necessarily those of the tools themselves. 
Optical and radiation pyrometers of course can be sighted directly upon 



Fio. 141. How the tomppratiirp of the annealing pot interior kiK.s behind that of llie furnaee. Similarly 
the temperatuio of the interior of a tool la^a behind that of the exterior portions. A, temperature 
of furnace, 14, of aiuiealiiiK pot in interior. 

the tools, witen contained in ii furnace; and “ poker ” pyrometers are 
to lie had with exiiosed fire ends drawn to fine })oints which may 1)6 
placed against the surface of the tool under observation and its surface 
temperature in that way be measured directly. Such methods, however, 
are not necessary, and usually are not employed in tool-making. Any- 
way, the interior temjierature of a tool could not be determined in any 
such manner, for the surface and the interior heat conditions could easily 
be different. It is sufficient to remoinber that time must lie given for 
the tool to acquire throughout its mass, or at any rate tiiroughout that 
part to be heated, very nearly the temperature of the furnace or bath. 
The larger the tool, of course the greater the lag. This is particularly 
important in annealing tools packed in boxes and the like, in which case 
the lag may easily be sufficient to prevent proper annealing, even after 
a long heat. The safest procedure when such work is undertaken is to 
make provision for inserting a yiyrometer “ poker ’’ into the annealing 
box. A pipe well, such as has ])een mentioned before, is easily arranged 
and answers the purpose. This would, of course, be so placed relative 
■ to the regular fifrnace well, or some other convenient opening, as to 
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permit inserting the “ poker with little trouble and without much 
exposure to the direct^at of the furnace itself. 

Selection of a Pyrometer. — The kind of temperature gage adopted in 
a hardening plant will naturally be largely a matter of personal choice 
and the per^sible cost, as well as of the particular work required. 
Where the^fffiS of the installation is not closely limited it will usually 
be have at least two different types of pyrometer — say an 

optical’.^ Mdiation, and a thermo-couple; this not only in order that 
one may be used as a check upon the other, but because of the greater 



convenience of one or the other for certain kinds of work. The optical 
instrument, for example, has been already said to be unsuited for gaging 
the temperature of the barium bath, unless specially calibrated for that 
purpose. 

Indication at a Distance.— None of the optical instruments, it seems, 
has yet been provided with an indicator capable of being used at a 
distance and automatic in its action. Such an arrangement frequently 
is very desirable; and where the plant is large, the indicator and switch- 
board are important features of the equipment, permitting the super- 
visor of this work to be informed at will of the condition of any or all 
furnaces in operation. This is easily possi\)le with the electrical pyrom- 
eters. Each furnace be, at small expense, fitted with a poker ” 
capable of being switc^'ed into the indicator circuit at will, or connected 
with its own indicator or recorder, as the case may be. In some instances 
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Fio8 143 and 144. Pyrometer indicator, switchboard and indicator board showing required temperature 
at each furnace and temperature found. 

The switchboard is shown below. Turning the proper crank sets the pointer at any furnace front to 
correspond with that at the board. An electric bell is rung at the same time to attract the operator’s 
attention. The indicator at the furnace is shown in the upper view. The apparatus is that devised and 
used by the Standard Tool Comfiany, Cleveland. 
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it is desiral)lc that the instrument be in a circuit with an indicator for 
use by the operator, and with a recorder in the office for the use of the 
supervisor and for furnishing permanent records for future reference. 

A Temperature Regulating System. — A system for observing and 
maintaining teni])(u*aturos in a large l)attery of furnaces, something on 
this plan, is in use in at least one large commercial tool-making plant. 
Each furnace, of whatever kind, is provided with a thermo-couple 
“ poker,” and all an^ wired to a switchboard, from which each is in turn 
cut into the circuit of the indicator (a recorder also could be in the 
circuit, if proper provision were made) and its temperature observed 
by the person attending to this. If not at the standard temperature 
required in the work then in hand, that is to say, if more than five 
degrees off, a (trank is turned which at the same time indicates the 
temperature upon the board aJ)ove the gage and upon an indicator 
board ])lace(l immediately in front of the furnace. The operator, 
warned by a bell, notes the tem])erature and regulates the furance 
accordingly. The indicator boards are made so that the center line 
always shows the stimdard temperature re(iuired for the work being 
done. This arrangement does away with the need for separate indicat- 
ing instruments for all the furnaves, but obviously requires the con- 
tinuous services of souk* one to attend to the matter of temperature 
regulation alon(‘. It has the further advantage of relieving the furnace 
operator of the distraction occasioned by frequent readings of the pyrom- 
eter when he hits to do this himself. In a small ])lant such an arrange- 
ment of course is not feasible, and some simpler inearis are necessary. 
In general, one indicatoi* is sufficient for a small ])lant, though it is very 
desirable that a recording indicator l)e also a part of the installation — 
both, of course, designed and calibrated for the pyrometer used. These 
can, if desired, be fitted witb alarm (*ontacts capable of being set for 
any required maximum and minimum temperatures. The indicator or 
recorder ])oom, on passing the contact, automatically rings a l^ell at short 
intervals as long as the temperature is outside the limits set. Such a 
device will j’esult in a much closer regulation, usually, where it is neces- 
sary to work very near to a given temi)erature. 

Value and Forms of Records. -Records of this sort are more important 
than might at first be thought. It is a, well-established fact that any 
operator, whether working on high-speed tools, firing a steam boiler, 
or at any other work recpiiring the maintenance of uniform temperatures, 
will more carefully regulate his furnace and take greater care to preserve 
uniformity if he have a continuous record staring him in the face and 
constantly reminding him of dei)artures from the required standard, 
than he will without .-uich a record, even if he liave an indicator before 
him which can be consulted at will. It is in the study of conditions, 
however, and the determination of those most suitable for the particular 
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Fro. 145. Throiul n>f'()r(l«>r in its rase 



Fig. 146. Bristol laborattiry electric furnace with recording electric pyrometer. A, furnace; B, ice jar 
^ for cold eudrC, recorder chart; D, rhesotat; E, switch and fuses; F, socket. 
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work in hand ~ a study which should precede, and upon which the work- 
ing out of each separate problem in high-speed tool-making should be 
contingent — that the recorder is most useful and necessary. Take the 
matter of ascertaining the critical point of a given steel, which should 
by all means (if not already certainly known) be done before under- 
taking to make tools from it. The curve can, of course, be plotted from 
frequent readings of the indicator; but it is much more conveniently and 
accurately made by an automatic rec*, order, which is dependent upon no 
personal equation of the observer. The rec^ord so made (there should 
naturally be more than one, to insure precision) then serves as a basis 
for subsequent heat treatments. The form of the record is not very 
material, though one with rectangular co-ordinates (Fig. 145) is more 
conveniently read than one with curved co-ordinates (Fig. 146). The 
latter form usually is simpler in its mechanism. 

Ascertaining Critical Points.— The critical i)oints of a steel can be 
easily ascertained by heating it in an ordinary furnace suitable for 
hardening, though it is fixapiently more convenient to do this in the 
office or laboi'atory with a smnll ('lectric or gas furnace. The former, 
all things considered, is the clean(\st and most convenient. It can be 
connected to an ordinary lam]) so(d\('t at the o])erator’s desk, if desired. 
The pyrometer “ poker ” for us(' in determining the recalescent and 
decalescent ((ubical) ])oints, whatever the furnace used, is preferably 
of a s})ecial form, which may be inscu’ted into a hole drilled into the center 
of the s])ecimen ])i(‘ce ot steel and firmly held there, or flattened so as to 
be clami)ed tightly Ix'tween two ])ieces of the steel, these being held 
together by dogs or screws, i)referably the latter. X recorder is not 
only more convenient in coniu'ction with this apparatus, but, as already 
pointed out above, is almost lu'cessary in making a j)ermanent prelim- 
inary record for futuri; rehu’tuice. 



CHAPTER XTII. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS ()HS1^:R\ ATIONS ON THE MAKING 
OF HIGH SPEED STEEL TOOLS. 

Industry and the Scientific Method. — The collection niid orderly preser- 
vation of data as a basis for subsequent rational deduction and intelli- 
gent procedure has long been considered essential to scientific method; 
and now it is coming to be })retty generally understood that the scientific 
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Fig 147. Form for preHerving (lata requi.site in the duplieution of tools. 

method is also the successful business method, whether the end sought 
be the perfection of tecLnical processes or the organization of a business 
system. The preservation of appropriate data as a guide to the produc- 
tion of superior high speed steel tools by the simplest efficient methods, 
therefore, should need no arguing. The sneer of the small man in a small 
place, at “ red "tape ” and overrefinement, ” is not nearly so much 
' - 178 
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heard as formerly; and properly so, especially in connection with the 
manipulation of the new steels. The question is not as to the keeping 
of data, but as to the kind to be kept. 

Kind of Data Needful. — Within moderately well-established limits 
the precise treatment best calculated to develop the highest effi(aen(iy 
in a tool intended for a special purpose is found usually by the “ cut 
and try ” method. It is desirable, therefore, that besides the record 
of the performance of the tool, there should be data, showing the precise 
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Fig 14^^. ('Hrd with directions, accompanying order for tools. 


conditions in the treatment of the tof)l while in process of manufacture. 
These conditions are comprehended in the form shown herewith (Fig.147). 
Once definitely known, the conditions can then be varied from time to 
time, as may be indicated by tne results obtained from the tool at work. 
Obviously when a set cf conditions is found which yield just the proper 
excellence, it is necessary only to duplicate them. These conditions 
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will then be definitely indicated in the directions (Fig. 148) accoiH' 
panying each subsequent lot of tools of the kind. It will be understood, 
of course, that there is small value in such data and directions unless 
the tool manufacturing plant is equipped and manned so as to take 
advantage of the information collected and furnished; that is, unless 
the plant has a variety of furnaces and other appliances suitable for 
obtaining accurate information as to conditions and for meeting the re- 
quirements indicated upon the direction cards. 

Hardness Test of no Value. — Time spent in experimenting intelli- 
gently — that is, experimenting with adequate appliances, materials and 
data — to fit the tool most nearly to its work, to give it that treatment 
which will produce the highest attainable efficiency in its special work, 
is profitably spent. Of the elements involved in tool efficiency, hardness 
and temper formerly were considered the most important considera- 
tions in design, conditions of use being little regarded. The intelli- 
gent making of high-speed tools, of course, involves a consideration 
of all these, and of other elements, giving to hardness or tem})er its 
appropriate place. The extreme hardness of many of these tools has 
frequently led to the inference that a tool had been })roperiy treated if 
only it came out very hard, so hard that a good file would not touch ” 
it. It has been shown elsewhere that hardness is no (certain test at all 
of the efficiency of a high-speed tool; that while extreme hardness is 
desirable in certain classes of work (cutting very refractory stock, for 
instance), in others it not only is unnecessary, but })erhaps even unde- 
sirable. As a matter of fact, the largest users of the best makes of high- 
speed steel find that for many purposes tools do the best work and give 
the most efficient service when soft enough not only to be touched ” 
by a good file, but so soft that it will take hold.” However that may 
be, the file test for high-speed tools is quite valueless, even in those 
cases where it is desirable that the degree of hardne.ss be determined. 
Such tests, to be of v.alue, would require that the files used be absolutely 
uniform in temper. Even the best of files, however, vary more or less 
in temper and hardness; and a tool passed as hard enough when tested 
by one file, might easily fail to pass the test when tried by another 
presumably of the same temper. 

There are now availalde .several pretty accurate tests for hardness, 
none of which (for reasons just assigned) are of much practical value in 
making high-speed tools. The only real test of such a tool is the work 
it will do under the best practicable conditions. The best conditions 
of treatment once determined and made a matter of record, the same 
quality can be indefinitely reproduced. 

Allowance for Reduction of Size, etc. — The necessity for using larger 
sizes of, stock for high-speed lathe and similar tools is considered else- 
where (chapteY on Design). Usually it is of no particular importance, 
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in tools of this type, whether the stock is exactly sized or not, so long 
as there is enough material to withstand the enormous strains and pre- 
vent vibration, and consequently inferior and inaccurately sized work. 
In other types of tools, however, as in drills and mills, it is necessary 
to take into consideration, in ordering stock, that an .allowance must be 
made for the burnt skin which must be removed in making tools of this 
sort. While the effect on high-sj)eed steel is apparently much less 
marked than in the case of carbon steels, nevertheless the long con- 
tinued high heat in annealing aflects the surface of bars enough to make 
it necessary to remove the same to a depth varying more or less accord- 
ing to the size of the l)ar. In stock above an inch in section an eighth 
of an inch should be added to the required size In larger sizes of stock 
the proportionate allowance decreases rapidly. 

Shrinkage in Fine Tools.— The allowjinco for shrinkage in finely sized 
tools during the hardening process, of course, is .a. different matter, the 
allowance being very minute, and generally unnecessary if the h.ardening 
be carefully done, jiarticularly if done by the barium chloride jirocess. 
Loss in size .almost invariably is the result of exposure to the air while 
the tool is \'ery hot. '^fhe loss due to .actual shiankagc' is so sm.all, (‘xcept 
in large tools, as to be scarcely aj)preciablc and is usually negligible — 
when treated as just suggested. If the hardening is done by the custom- 
ary methods a slight allowance is possibly de.sirable in the case of certain 
tools — say in the arbor holes in milling cutters, the di.ameter of taps, 
and the like. With caie in haialening, ('ven by the customary jirocesses, 
the variation in a diameter of an inch, or thereabouts, will scarcely 
exceed O.OOf) inch, and more likely vill be less, though indeed it may be 
as great as 0 01, and even more. It de])ends so much upon the care 
exercised and the method employed. It should scarcely need adding 
that the holes in all mills intended for very accurate work require to be 
ground after the hardening, the mills having been first carefully centered 
in a chuck. 

Rough Surfaces— Prevention. - It may be added also that apparent 
variation in the size of tools like threading-dies and taps, and other tools 
wdiich cannot be ground after hardening, is frequently only the effects 
of the roughening of the surface during the treatment. The barium 
process overcomes this difficulty entirely, unless, as usu.ally is the case, 
it is present before the hardening. (Generally this roughness arises from 
the method of cutting the threads or other teeth, as the case may 
be. Such threads or teeth are best, and of course most quickly, cut 
by milling them, lubric.ating the cutter with thin oil. Next to this it is 
best to rough out the threads with a chaser, as close to size as may be, 
without lubricant; and then to re-cut or finish with a single-point tool 
held in a spring-thread holder, the threads being kept lightly lubricated 
with very thin oil. To compensate for the slight roughness often present 
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in hj^h'Speed tools of this class, it is customary to give rather more relief 
than in the case of those made of ordinary steel. The increased relief 
minimizes the lodging of particles of steel in the surface of the cutter 
behind the cutting edge, which, acting as cutters themselves, sometimes 
very appreciably increase the cut. 

Securing Smoothness in Drill Flutes.—hktrerne smoothness is a desir- 
able quality in high-speed drills also. It seems im])()ssil)le to obtain, 
by present methods of cutting, a smoothness of surbice like that oldain- 
able in carbon steel drills; and on this account the flutes usually are 
polished. If the hardening is by the barium process the polishing may 
be done before hardening, for that process leaves the surface absolutely 
unimpaired. 

Continuity of Structure Desirable.—Thougli the early method of econo- 
mizing in steel by using tool-holder stock rather than making the entire 
tool of high-speed steel, in the case of those tools whose cutting edges 
or points work without intermittence, as those used for t\irning, planing, 
and the like operations, is criticised elsewliere, the substance of the 
criticism will Inair nq)eating here. A characteristic of the operation 
of high-speed tools at high sixhmI is the rapid generation of heat at 
the cutting edge. In the case of milling cutters and the like tools 
this is of small consequence, because the cutters are intimately attached 
to a relatively large mass of metal which allows the heat to be conducted 
away very well. Furthermore, the cutters work intermittently, each for 
a very brief space of time, and for the remainder of the revolution are 
exposed to the air and cooled by it. The cutting edges are not allowed, 
therefore, to get exceedingly hot, as is the case with the edge of a turn- 
ing tool run at the same speed. It is necessary that the body of such a 
turning (or similar) tool be large enough to conduct away a considerable, 
portion of the heat generated at the cutting edge; and in order to do 
this effectively the tool must be continuous; that is, there must be no 
appreciable interval between the part of the tool which does the cutting 
and the body from which the heat is radiated for the most part, as there 
is ordinarily when a small jnece of steel is held in a tool holder. There 
are indeed tool holders which minimize this difficulty; but even these 
are not satisfactory in large sizes. 

Welding High-Speed to Carbon Steel.-— From the first, methods were 
sought whereby high-speed steel cutting points could be intimately com- 
bined with tool bodies of ordinary and much cheaper steels. For the 
most part the methods tried were ineffective. Welding the two kinds 
of steel by the customary method has never been found practicable. 
The reasons are not well understood. The disinclination of the two 
steels to unite probably is due to a difference in their coefficients of 
expansion, that of high-speed steel being relatively low. There is, how- 
ever, no trouble in brazing them together; and when this does not 
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involve placing a great strain upon the brazed joint, the method does 
very well. Obviously the cutters are hardened before being brazed into 
place. 

Brazed Cutting Edges. — A successful example of such a combination 
is a lathe or a planer tool, Fig. 149, made with practically no forging and 
with -a relatively thin plate of high-speed steel brazetl to the front and top 
to form the cutting edge. Rose and other forms of reamers and mills have 



Fio. 149. A planer roughing tool with stock made of rnaohiiiery steel and cutting edge of a relatively 
thin strip of Jiigh-speed steid brazed to the supporting stock. In use regularly in shops of the 
Lodge Shipley Machine Tool Company. 

been made in a similar way, the body of machinery steel being machined 
with recesses for high-speed blades which are brazed into ])lace. Such 
tools have been in use for several years and with excellent satisfaction. 
The latter espt'cially are as good as if of solid high-speed steel, except 
w'hcn it is essential that they be re-anneale<l or rti-hardened — which 
need not usually be the case. 

Electrical and Autogenous Welding Practicable. — Almost as soon as 
the new steels made their appearance the writer suggested and demon- 
strated the possibility and feasibility of wielding elefdrically and au- 
togenously a high-speed cutting point to a machinery steel tool body, 
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Fia. 150. Welding a high speed steel cutting end to a machinery steel stock. The parts, the welded 
tool with bur, and the tool with bur ground off, are shown. Courtesy of Thomson Electric Welding 
Company. 

the latter of such proportions, of course, as to give the requisite strength 
to the tool. Such tools conform to the requirement of being perfectly 
continuous, and the weld is practically as strong as the rest of the tool. 
It is feasible to forge the end to any required shape, as if the entire tool 
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were of high-speed steel; and since in hardening only the nose is heated 
to the high heat anyway, the machinery or tool steel body k in nowise 
impaired. The high speed steel part should extend back as far as the 
hardening heat is likely to go. 

Method of Electrical Welding. — The method of electrical welding, as 
used in this connection, is exceedingly simple. The two pieces to be 
welded are attached to the terminals of a circuit of suitable tension, and 
the edges brought together. The resistance to the passage of the current 
offered by the imperfect contact sets up enough heat to melt the metal 
and forms a perfectly homogeneous junction. The autogenous (oxygen 
or acetylene blowpipe) method is almost as simple. The dame is directed 
into the crevice where the two pieces are brought together, and melts the 
adjacent metal so as to form also a homogeneous joint. 

A Different Method. — Another method (patented) recently brought for- 
ward, somewhat resembling brazing, is asserted to give a joint fully as 
strong as the rest of the tool. A thin film of copper is placed along 
the line of the joint, and the parts to be welded ar(i surrounded by a 
reducing compound and then placed in a furnace raised to a temperature 
of about 1200 degrees C. (2200 F.). The copper flows freely into the 
interstices and is said to produce actual cohesion between the adjacent 
molecules, making a perfect joint, so strong that a fracture will follow a 
new break rather than pass through the joint. 

Availability of Welded Tools.— These methods are avtiilable for all 
classes of tools conveniently made in part of high-speed and in part of 

machinery steel or other materials. 
Reamer and mill blades, die faces, 
shear blades, back knives, and4he 
like, all are readily welded to sup- 
porting forms or backs, and make 
tools quite as effitaent as if of 
solid high-speed steel — and gener- 
ally much more so than if the 
cutters or faces were attached by 
screws, bolts, rivets or similar 
methods. Long shank and exten- 
sion drills,' reamers, and the like, 
can readily have the cutting parts 
of high-speed steel and the shanks 
of cheaper steel. The processes, 
especially the electrical, are avail- 
able also for the repair of broken 
tools, many of which can thus be saved for further use. The repairing 
may involve the welding of the broken parts, or the replacing of one of 
them by a new, as may be most expedient. 




Fig. 151. A boring tool repaired by electric welding 
proceaa. Courtesy of Thomson Electric Welding Co. 
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Cutting Bar Stock, Sawing, etc. — Only an expert can nick and break 
high-speed steel from the bar without damage to the structure adja- 
cent to the fracture — and even an expert cannot be sure of doing so. 
The only safe way, where the end is to be used for working purposes, 
is to cut the bar. The circular saw is most frequently used, though a 
band saw is preferred for cutting bundles of small stock. Small bars 
can readily be cut in bunclles — if held very rigidly. The saws obviously 
should themselves be of high-speed steel. Complaints have been made 
that it is impossible to saw these steels. The complaints probably 
originated in the use of improperly hardened saws; for there is no difficulty 
whatever in cutting them with suitable saws. A singular but most 
effective method has been lately employed to some extent. It consists 
in the use of a highly speeded disc of tough steel. When an unused disc 
is first forced against the high-speed steel, the disc does not take hold 
well; but after being run in contact with the high-speed steel for a time, 
it (‘Ills perfectly and rapidly, leaving a clean, burless kerf. The disc 
may be of any steel tough enough to withstand the tremendous cen- 
trifugal and other stresses set up by the pressure and the terrific speed 
required. Just why such a disc cuts is not sufficiently explained. The 
periphery is usually found studded with jiarticles of the steel being cut, 
and the sawdust ” ajipears to be the result of true cutting. The 
intense heat generated, the display of fiery sparks, the bright corona, 
the roaring attending the disc's eating its way through the bar — all 
these together are likely to cause some alarm at first. 

Detecting Fine Cracks. — Fine cracks in tools are difficult to discover. 
I'iVen the microscope' often fails to disclose them. Generally they can 
be detected by the very simple expedient of moistening the suspected 
surface with petroleum, rubbing clean, and then wiping off with chalk. 
Some petroleum enters the cracks and afterwards sweats out, moistening 
tlu' overlying chalk. The nature and extent of the cracks are thus 
rendered visible. This frequently is of great importance in testing lots 
of high speed steel tools. 

Re-making Worn Tools. Tools whifh have worn down so as to be 
useless can usually, when made of solid high-speed steel, be forged or 
machined down and worked up into tools of smaller size, if ordinary care 
be exercised. It is necessary always to re-anneal prior to attempting 
to machine such old tools; and it is desirable also to do it in case of 
forging them to smaller shapes. In passing, it might be mentioned also 
that re-annealing is desirable after machining and before hardening all 
sorts of intricately shaped tools, in order to relieve any possible machine- 
caused strains. 

In re-forging high-speed toiJs, whether for reduction in size or merely 
in re-fettling, it is deshable that they be heated up rather slowly at first 
They should not be thrust cold into a very hot fire. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


RANGE OF UTILITY OF HIGH-8PEED STEEL. 

Place of High-Speed Steel in Engineering. — When high-speed steels 
first came ii])on the market the reports of their marvelous powers were 
received with incredulous astonishment. To cut steel at the rate of a 
hundred, two hundred, and even four hundred or more feet a minute, 
almost as if it were cheese, seemed quite beyond the range of probabilities, 
not to say possibilities. Their actual performances, however, left no 
room for doubt that they would play an important part in the machine 
shop within the following few years, as indeed has now come to be the 
case to a much larger extent even than was at first anticipated. 

Extended Utility of the New Steels. — The first high-speed steels very 
naturally had defects which limited their usefulness as well as their use. 
It was seen very quickly that while it was possible to remove surprising 
quantities of metal, the tools could not V)e used for fine work, it being 
impossible to produce keen-cutting edges suited to finishing work on 
metal, or to wood-working and similar uses. From the fact that many 
who are familar with the new steels seem even yet to have the opinion 
that they can be used advantageously only for heavy metal cutting’ it 
w^ould appear that this characteristic still marks some of the steels on 
the market. However that may be, there has been such improvement 
of the quality, that is to say, of the stnicture, of high-speed steels through 
changes in their com])osition and the ])erfection and refinement of the 
methods of hardeuing and tempering, that there is scarcely a use to which 
a carbon steel tool can I ^e put where one of high-s])eed steel will not only 
do more, but in most cases better work— provided, of course, the -machine 
in y^hich the tool is used is as well adapted. This may seem a trifle 
strong. There are manufacturers of high-speed steel, however, a number 
of them indeed, who unqualifiedly guarantee to make cutting tools to 
replace any carbon tool whatever with a high-speed tool, at a distinct 
saving to the user. However much their confidence may be justified, 
it has been demonstrated beyond question that high speed steel tools, 
despite the high cost of the material, compared with carbon steel, are 
more economical in four out of five jobs, generally speaking, in the 
metal-working industries, and in even a larger proportion of cases in 
certain other industries where cutting tools are required. 
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Especial Field for High-Speed Steels. — Obviously alloy steel is peculiarly 
adapted to all operations where it is necessary to remove large quantities 
of superfluous metal, and to machine material so hard as to be quite 
beyond the power of ordinary tools, though it does not necessarily follow 



Fig. 152 . Tho now stool.s arc ospooially ofFoctivc in heavy cutting. Chips even larger than these are 
by no means rare in certain shops. 

that in this sort of jobs it operates at its greatest efficiency, as may be 
seen hereafter. In some shops of course this sort of work is compar- 
atively large; but in the average shop such operations form but a small 
proportion of the work. The real test of the utility of the new tools is 
in their economical a])])licability to the multitude of ordinary jobs, for 
the doing of which ordinary tools have heretofore served very well. 

Limitations. — It must be quite evident that what has been said refers 
mainly to tools used for cutting. There are, however, a good many 
uses, as will be indicated hereafter, where high-speed steel is highly 
efficient in tools of a very different character. For the most part, 
however, it is applicable to cutting tools. It would be absurd, for exam- 
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\)lc, to make a sledge hammer of high-speed steel, at present cost, if 
intended for ordinary use. 

Conditions of Work Affect Efficiency.— It is important to bear in mind, 
when considering the relative efficiency of high-speed and carbon steel 
tools, the conditions under which they are worked. The latter have 
this advantage, under ordinary circumstances, of being used in machines 
designed with reference to their ])articular limitations and capaVnlities. 
The former, however, unless used in machines of the newer types, designed 
and built es])ecially to withstand the tremendous strains and to give the 
extraordinary s])('eds and feeds applicable in the (‘ase of high-speed 
tools, cannot in the nature of the case work at their highest efficiency. 
The high-s])eed tool must be used in a. high-s])eed machine, in order to 
develop its powoi's and show its relative value as a tool. Under such 
proper conditions, there can be no question whatever of the superiority 
of high-speed t(H)ls over ordimiry ones, in all cutting operations at least. 

Pre-eminence in Heavy Cutting. —In the case of heavy cutting, the 
removal of large (piantities of metal, of course the new tools are pre- 
eminent. But the {|uestion may well be asked, why should it be neces- 
sary to remove large quantities of metal, except possibly in a few cases 
where it is im])ossi])le to forge or cast nearly to the re(iuired shape? 
Well, it is cheaper to do it, in very many if not in all cases. Take, as an 
extreme exaiiqile, the making of a v(mt large crank shaft. It is scarcely 
within reason, under })res(mt comritions in sho])s capable of handling 
work of such magnitude as a hundred or a hundred and fifty ton forging, 
to work such a ])iece down under the press or hammer to the required 
dimensions and form. The forging concludes with a rough approxi- 
mation of the finished form and dimensions, ai)d the machine tool docs 
the rest. 10 veil the tong-hold or porter bar is drilled off. 

For a long time it has been understood in well-regulated shops that 
when the amount of metal removed is not great, compared with the size 
of the piece, it is much chea])er to manufacture from bar stock pieces 
duplicated in large numbers, rather than first to forge them. Now that 
high-speed steel is available, it is demonstrated that the same thing is 
true where it would be necessary to nuuove a great deal of metal. A 
specimen job is shown in the annexed figure (154). The hatched portion 
shows the metal cut away from the bar stock. It is scam to be con- 
siderably greater than that remaining in the finished piece — two and 
a half times as great, indeed; for the weight of the ])art before finishing 
is a little greater than 117 pounds, while after finishing it is but 34^ 
pounds, the chips removed weighing a trifle over S2-] pounds. Even 
with this great waste of material the cost of ])roducing this particular 
piece has ])een considerably reduced by omitting the forging, and rapidly 
reducing from the -bar with a j)owerful lathe. The milling operation at 
the end is of c(rurse the same as it was when made in the old way. 
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Forging vs. Heavy Cutting. — In jobs such as constitute the ordinary 
run of work in factories, the design of parts naturally avoids, as far as 
possible, such forms as require a great deal of forging or cutting; and 



Fig. 154. Typical piece of work especially adapted to rapid reduction by use of multiple tools, rather than 
forging approximately to size and then finishing on lathe. 


cases like that just taken are comparatively rare. There is on this 
account usually a good margin between the ctist of ft)i‘ging and finishing, 
and finishing directly from stock, in much of the work going through 
any particular shop. 

The Situation as it affects Castings. — In the case of iron and steel 
castings it is about as easy and cheap to mold close to the required size 
as not to do so; and ordinarily there is little, if anything, to be gained 
by heavy cutting, except in fini.shing the tops of large castings where 
defects not infrequently are of such a nature as to require the removal 
of considerable metal. In the case of small castings, or those of unusual 
form, which are peculiarly susceptible to warping, it is often desirable 
to mold large enough to allow for all possible deformation, and then 
to remove the excevss of metal by machining. So also the drilling of 
holes, even large ones, often is more economical than coring and reaming 
them. 

The utility of high-speed tools on cast iron has been questioned, it 
having been widely asserted that the new steels would not work any 
better than carbon tools — if as wejl. Whatever foundation there may 
have been in past experiences to warrant such conclusions, there is no 
longer any grountl for doubting the utility of high-speed steel for cutting 
cast or malleable iron. The former has been turned at a speed in excess 
of 200 feet per minute, and regularly for all-day runs at 130 to 140 feet. 
It is no extraordinary performance to take a roughing cut on gray 

iron at 60 feet per minute, and a finishing cut yV ‘if 100 feet per min- 
ute; though possibly this is not yet a regular thing in shops. High- 
speed steels of to-day cut cast iron as freely and smoothly as they do 
steel, though indeed the same speeds are not attainable. 

Basis of Tool Cost. — Even if there be no occasion for heavy cutting 
power, or for increased speed in light cutting or finishing jobs, there is 
a positive advantage in the use of high-speed tools for this purpose in 
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that the cost of tool and tool maintenance is materially reduced. The 
first cost of a tool is usually held to be a matter of high importance; 
whereas it is, except only in the case of special tools when but a few 
pieces are to })e produced, only one of several things to be considered, 
and not necessarily the most important of them. The only ratioi^al 
basis for computing the cost of a tool is the cost per piece of work sat- 
isfactorily finished. Obviously, then, the first cost may even become 
negligible. A much more important consideration than first cost is 
maintenance cost, which of course depends in large part upon the en- 
durance of the tool, which is to say its capacity for continuously doing 
work accurate within the required limits. The principal consideration 
affecting tool cost, then, is maintenance, first cost being quite secondary. 

Maintenance Cost. — To maintenance is ])ropcrly chargeable the time 
required for removing the tool from the machine, ])utting it into con- 
dition suitable for ])roper work, grinding or dressing, the time lost by 
reason of the machine being idle, and again setting uj) in the machine. 
p]vidently the longer a tool continues satisfactorily at work, the lower 
the maintenance cost, not only in the absolute, but relatively to the 
pieces finished; and consequently the greater the efficiency of the tool. 
Considered in this way, there will be found few cutting jobs in the ordi- 
nary metal-working shop in which high-speed tools cannot show a dis- 
tinct advantage, l^et us sec how this works out in specifnt instances. 

A Specific Case.— The following data could be duplicated many times 
in their essential features, in almost any sho]), and are therefore typical: 

Pcs. per 'J'linefor T«nil Pcs. Fust Cost Cost of Time, 

(Jrnulinj, etc. (irindmg, (!lc. Finislied of Tool per Hour 

50 Siiiiii. 1,000 $0 25 $0 20 . 

300 5 min. 10,000 .75 .20 


Tool 

Carbon 

High-Speed 


P'rom these 
finished: 

Tool 


data the following comparisons are drawn ])er 100 pieces 


First Cost 


< 'o.st of 
Maintciiancc 


'J’otal Cost 


Saving, n.-S. 
over Carbon 


Carhmi $0 025 $0 033 

High-Speed 0075 0055 


$0 05K 
.013 


78% 


Putting the result in a different form, the first cost and maintenance 
of a high-speed tool on this particular (but typical) job is but little more 
than one-fifth that of a carbon steel tool — and this without any change 
whatever in speed or feed, the wdiole gain being in the greater endur- 
ance of the tool. With an increased speed or feed, or both, of course the 
efficiency would have been still greater. 

Growing Use of Chilled Castings. — There is a growing disposition to 
make use of chilled rather than sand-molded castings for a variety of 
purposes., The difficulty of machining such castings has heretofore 
prevented the eTx tension of their use except in rolls and wheels, and a 
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few other parts where their use could not well be avoided. Chilled 
rolls have indeed been turned with the very best of tools and at an 
extremely slow rate; l)ut further than this little has been possible. 
With high-speed tools of proper form it is comparatively easy to rough 
down rolls and similar parts to cylindrical, and even to circular and 
spiral-grooved forms. For reasons not well understood, high-speed steel 
is apparently not so well suited to smooth finishing chilled surfaces, 
hadfield (manganese) tools l)eing customarily used for s(u*aping to 
secure the finish surface, unless this be done by grinding. The ordinary 
forms of tools are quite inadequate for the turning of chilled pieces, 
and it is necessary to use a special form of cAitter. 



Fia. 166. The new tools have Riven a strong impetus to the use of the milling maehine in places where 
previou.sly the planer or shaper was considered necessary. 


In Reciprocating Machines.~The inherent weakness of reciprocating 
machine tools, the stopping at the end of each stroke and the return for 
another cut, for some time tended to prevent the use of high-speed tools 
in connection with them. There have been developments, however, 
which make their use in mac’hines of this class almost if not (juite as 
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desirable as in the case of rotating tools or work. Even if there were no 
advantage gained in speed or cut, the same reasons which make high- 
speed lathe tools desirable, even where increased speed is not desirable 
or attainable for any reason, apply to planer, shaper and slotter tools 
also, though possibly to a somewhat less extent. The time gained in 
grinding is somewhat less, though the real tool cost, measured as already 
described, is relatively the .same. 

Speed Gains in New Types. — As a matter of fact, however, there is, 
in the newer machine tools of these ty])es, a very considerable gain in 
speed, to say nothing of the possibility of inc,rea.sed cutting power. 
These machine tools, mostly of the recent rapid-stroke and quick-return 
design, require high-s])e(‘(l tools in order to work at their highest efficiency. 
A speed of SO feet per minute has been attained effectively, while speeds 
of 40 to 00 feet per minute on steel are no longer considered remarkable. 
It might be expected that the jar attendant upon the tool beginning a new 
cut after each return would very largely increase the wear of the machine. 
This might be true if the latter were lightly built; Imt in the ca.se of 
properly designed and constructed machines the elTecl is unimportant. 
It is to be remembered in this connection that the power absorbed in 
high-speed cutting is by no means proportional to the increased amount 
of work done. There is more likelihood that the tool will snap off with 
the shock of the inq)act, though this cannot luq)pen if it be of suitable 
proportions. 

An Example of Rapid Planing. — It is the regular thing in one shop 
to plane certain tough steel forgings umhu* unusually difficult conditions 
at the rate of 40 feet per minute, cut J X I inch, and to rough-plane cast- 
iron plates 12 X 20 inches in six minutes. The finish cut takes half as 
long. All this on a OO-inch planer. A 24-inch machine of the same 
design has V)een run at a speed which reduced the cost of the job on 
which it is regulaily used from 00 to S cents per piece, at the same time 
increa.sing the former output of from 0 to 12 pieces to from 40 to 55 pieces. 
Such a quadrupled efficiency of course cannot be expected as a regular 
thing. 

The Case of Milling Cutters, The evident tendency of the milling 
machine and rotary planer to supplant reciprocating machines has been 
accentuated by the new steels, whose efficiency is not subject to the 
same limitations in the form of a rotating tool as in the recipro(;ating 
form. All that has ])een said of other forms of high-speed tools with 
respect to their superior efficiency, holds true of milling and other rotary 
cutters, possibly to even a still greater extent. As with other tools, the 
lasting quality, the decreased amount of sharpening required, is an 
important item — more important even than in the case of lathe and 
similar tools, because of the higher co.st of sharpening. The important 
gain, however, is usually in the greatly increased feed allowable with 
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high-speed cutters. An increase in speed also is permissible; and while 
advantage is often taken of this, the best practice in milling operations 
seems to be to increase feed rather than cutting speed. This on all 
classes of iron and steel. For this reason it is necessary, in designing 
these tools, to allow increased clearance to the cutting teeth and to 



Fio. 157. Rotary planer, which ih takiiiB the place of the reciprocating machine in many kinds of work. 
The gam fniin the use of high-speed cutters is much more pronounced than in the reciprocating type, 
whose speed is necessarily limited. 


reducf? their number below that customary in carbon steel cutters of 
similar size. The design of these and other tools is considered else- 
where; so tluii it remains to point out here merely that usually, and 
especially in the case of those mills with narrow faces, inserted cutters 
allow the manufacture of a comparatively inexpensive tool in all diam- 
eters over say 4 inches. The body, once made, serves for an indefinite 
number of (Uitter sets. In smaller sizes than that mentioned it is usually 
desirable that the cuttcuvs be solid. 

Milling Cutter Efficiency. — A single typical case will indicate the 
efficiency of high-speed milling cutters compared with those of carbon 
steel. On cast iron a -34 inch cutter, 18 spiral teeth, cuts at a surface 
speed of 82 feet per minute vvith a table travel of 27 inches per minute, 
and mills 6800 linear inches at a grinding. The best results previously 
obtainable under similar conditions were 1300 inches to a grinding, at 
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a table feed of only 15 inches per minute. The carbon tool required 
j>rinding once a day, whereas the high-speed cutter runs five times as 
long, finishing about 1360 pieces to the 270 pieces formerly finished per 
grinding. It was possii)le to reduce the labor cost from $1.40 to $1.10 
per hundred pieces. Besides, there was the saving in the cost of grinding 
amounting to $0.11 per hundred pieces, making the entire saving $0.41 
per hundred ])ieces, or enough to pay for the first cost of the new tool 
in a week’s time. In addition to this, the tool itself has an almost indefin- 
ite life, outlasting from five to twenty carbon steel tools; so that con- 
sidered merely with reference to the first cost and total amount of work 
done, the higli-s])ee(l (*utter is only one-fifth to one-twenti('th as expensive 
as the other. 

Gear Cutters and Like Tools.— Accuracy of form and long life are 
especially desirable, and indeed essential, in involute or gear cutters 
and other formed cutters. ' The advantage of high-speed steel for tools 
of these types is so evident as scarcely to need mentioning. 
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Fio. 1.58. Typical job of Rani; niilliiiR w! on* high-spo^d vtcel tools {)av Th«' fiiush rui thin job (cutlerH 4" 
and 8" diameter, 60 r.p.m., table traverse about If' per minute) is witliiti the aeeuraey limit of 0.001", 
and no hand fini, shins 1*^ necessary in fittinR pieees toRcther. ('ourtesy C'lncinnati MiIIuir Machine 
Company. 

Milling Refractory Materials. — The efficiency of high-speed milling 
cutters when working on refractory material has been repeatedly ques- 
tioned. It is safe to say that any such tpiestioii must be due to unfortu- 
nate and unnecessary experiences. Such milling cutters are successfully 
working on material as refractory as nickel-chrome steel armor plate, 
and that at a rate as high as 75 feet (peripheral) per minute. Working 
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on automobile parts even more refractory, high-speed cutters are found 
to last three to five times as long as carbon steel cutters on the same 
work, and do it equally well, while the feed is increased a third or more. 
There is no difficulty whatever in the tools standing up under the work. 
It i^lperely a matter of correct design and proper hardening to meet the 
requirements of the case. 

As to Drills. — Next to lathe tools it is in drills that high-speed steel 
has most fully justified itself. In the up-to-date sho]), drilling oper- 
ations have been as much changed as have the turning operations. 
Speeds, and more especially feeds, have been increased, heavier machines 
are required, and multi})le work changed from punching to drilling where 
that has been possible. Ii\ putting holes through plates, especially 
plates where the distressing of the material involved in a punching 
operation is sought to be avoided, the drill is now taking the place of 
the p\inch. Such plates can be stacked^ and the holes drilled as quickly 
as they can be punched — and in some cases even more economically. 
The result is a better hole, if nothing else be gained. In agricultural 
and other machine castings, where it has been customary to core holes 
and then ream them out, it is now often less expensive to omit the 
cores and drill the holes from the solid. The result, generally speak- 
ing, is a more accurate hole, even when there is no direct economy in 
L'lljor cost. 

Efficiency of Small Drills. — It may be questiotied if there be any 
considerable economy in the use of very small drills, say under \ inch. 
There is not enough metal in sizes smaller than this to withstand the 
rough usage which may freely be given larger drills; and with speeds and 
f(^eds much increased there is likely to be considerable breakage. Never- 
theless there have b(ien obtained some striking results with these small 
drills, and they are made for sale down to J inch and less. A { inch 
drill has been run continuously in mild steel at the rate of about 1100 
revolutions per minute with a feed of .008 inch per revolution, without 
breaking down, and in grey iron somewhat faster. The rate agreed 
upon by common consent for carbon steel drills under similar conditions 
is about 220 revolutions per minute with a feed of about .005 per revolu- 
tion. Stated in terms of ])eri])heral speed the ratio is 820 to 176, or 
about 4.5 to 1. The same ratio can be maintained easily throughout 
the larger sizes also; and when it is remembered that the allowable fee<l 
is practically doubled, it is seen that the amount of metal removed in a 
given time is in the ratio of nearly 10 to 1. This looks big, very big. 
The acdiial econom^^ however, is not necessarily in proportion to the rate 
with which metal is removed, for the labor cost, as indicated elsewhere, 
is dependent upon a numbei of other factors also — the time lost in 
handling the pieces ard in keeping the tool and machines in a state of 
efficiency, chiefly. In operations involving the boring of many shallow 
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Fig. 159, In multiple drilling, like that here illustrated, the breakage or dulling of one drill means the 
stoppage of the work of a large number of others. The need for long life per grinding and for free- 
dom from breakage la obvious. 
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holes and many changes of pieces, therefore,— that is, where the actual 
working time of the drill is short, compared with the whole time devoted 
to the piece — the chief gain is in the longer life of the tool and the time 
saved in keeping it sharp. 

Cause of Excessive Breakage of Drills. — The excessive breakage of 
high-speed drills sometimes occurring in working on structural forms, 
boiler plates, and similar high-carbon phite work, is not at all necessary. 
It occurs most frequently because the drills used are not adaptdd to the 
work in hand. Drills for this purpose should have a very tough temper 
and smooth finish, and usually are better if twisted from rolled stock 
rather than milled froiri the round. 

Another cause for such ])reakage ^ 

is the insecure Imlding of tlie 

several jjarts or plates when holes ■ 

are being drilled tlirough several 
members at the same .setting. 

Increasing Use of Flat Drills.- 
In passing it may be of intere.st 

to mention that in many kinds of - 1 nut 

work flat drills are just as efficient ^ 

as the twist variety - in ^ivy iron I 

they are found frequently to bo 
slightly moi’e economical. In steel 

forgings the twist drills are con- § I Kiat 

.siderably the more efficient, ^ 

however, as ma}' be seen from 1 

the accompanying figure (160). 

Straight-grooved drills made from 

round .stock arti also (juite Fio. IfiO. Dnllmg. Total coat per lOOlbs. of raetal 
O' • , ,1 1 , • . removed per hour. 

emcient, though not (pate so 

clieap to manufacture as the flat style. Of course the efficient use of 
di’ills of these forms involves accurate and correct grinding, just as in 
tlie case of twist drills. 


The Case of Rose Reamers.- -Multiple-lipped tlrills, ro.se reamers, and 
similar boring tools ai’e iji the same category with di’ilLs in respect to the 
economies to be effected and the manner of effecting them. One con- 
sideration, however, differentiates them to some extent. The latter 
tyi)es of tools, employed mainly in enlarging or truing lioles already 
existing, take a relatively thin skin of metal only (u.sually more or less 
chilled and sand-covered), instead of a chip corresponding nearly to the 
semi-diameter of the tool, the metal all being removed by the peripheral 
part of the cutting oUge only. The tendency, therefore, is to wear the 
imter angle of the tool and to reduce the size. This tendency is pro- 
gre.ssively intensified when once the wear has begun, and necessitates 
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careful watching in order that the grinding may be frequent enough to 
insure not only ac(;uracy, but efficiency. The advantages of a tool that 
will hold an edge for a long time under such conditions is evident. The 
first cost, as in the case of milling cutters, need not necessarily, in the 
larger sizes, greatly exceed that of less efficient tools, since inserted 



Fki. Ifil. An unu>)U!il special niurhine for dtiUing a large initnl)er of holes simultaneously m pieees of a 
single kind. Machines of .sueh highly specialized type are peculiarly adapted to high-speed tools 


blades can be utilized almost, if not quite, as freely as with the milling 
tools. A reamer designed so as to permit the use of the Itody an indehnile 
number of times in connection with renewals of tlie blades, distriliutes 
• the first co.st in siu^h a way that it becomes actually less, and usually 
much less, than that of ordinary tools. 

High-Speed Hand Tools. — In connection with drills and reamers one 
is reminded of the stock joke concerning the man who bought a high- 
speed bit for use in ratchet drilling and who was disa])pointed because it 
did not cut any faster than those which he had been accustomed to 
use. The joke has now quite lost its point, for the new steels are coming 
into larger and constantly increasing use in hand tools. The gain of 
course is not in greater cutting speed, but in the longer life of the tools 
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and the greatly lengthened time during which they can be used without 
re-grinding. A flat drill, for example, has drilled, as a regular thing, some 
1500 one-inch holes per grinding in the webs of 80-pound rails, as against 
about 50 holes drilled by a carbon steel drill — a gain in efficiency which 
practically eliminates the (;ost of grinding in this case. In other instances 
that could be cited the gain has been twice, and even three times, as 
large. 

Hand Files and Hand Reamers.— The high-speed steel hand file also 
seems an anomaly. It is, however, an actuality, and seems to justify 
itself in that it lasts some four or five times as long on steel and iron :is 
an (U’dinary oih^ will, and after that is still suitable to use on brass and 
other soft metals. Such files nirely break; and this is no small additiomd 
advantage. 

In hand reamers and the like tools there is an advantage greater still; 
foi‘ these are (‘ustomarily used for accurati^ sizing, and their life is limited 
to the time dui'ing whi(‘h they retain their size within the reepured limits 
of accuracy, Kven when made callable of slight expansibility, the life 
of a carbon re.amer of this class is short enough. The (piestion may 
well be asked, in view of the very great superiority of the naimer made 
of high-speed stia'l, what, profits it to use the former at half the cost 
when the life of the latter is ten to twenty tim(‘S as long? 

Considerations Affecting Threading Tools. The same considenitions 
which affect small drills likewise afT(‘ct small thioading dies, taps, and 
similar tools. If left hard enough for the most rapid cutting, the small 
cutting points or edges are too brittle to stand uj) to the work. Proper 
hardening (say by the barium jirocess) and tem])ering, however, entirely 
obviate this difficult y if the design is at the same time slightly modified, 
as jiointed out elsewhere. The cutting speed is of course less than 
would be ])ossible if the highest heats could be used in hardening. Tajis 
as small as inch have been used under these conditions at an efficiency 
ten to fifteen times that obtainable from carbon tools. In automatic 
tmu^hines th(‘ time lost in replacing dulled (uitters is one of the important 
items which can be materially reduced by the use of the new steels. 
The b]’eakage of taps is even less than with the old tools, if they have been 
properly treated. 

It does not seem necessary to consider at length other varieties of 
cutting tools comparable to those already mentioned, except ])erhaps 
cutting-off saws and the like. The former, in action and efficiency, 
are affected by about the same considerations as those previously con- 
sidered. 

Sawing Operations.— lletween the hack-saw blade of old, and the best 
cutting-off saw maae })rioi to the application of high-speed steel to 
such use, there is a difference, to be sure. But all tools of this class 
have been lamentably inefficient. The high-speed steel hack-saw blade. 
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now considerably used, of course much outlasts the ordinary sorts in 
))oth hand and power sawing. The latter inode of cutting, however, is 
itself very inefficient and is properly being displaced by high-speed band 
and circular saws. The band saw, until recently thought impracticable, 
if indeed not impossible, is undoubtedly the most efficient for sawing 
high-speed steel itself, and likewise is highly efficient for sawing all other 



Fig. 162. High-speed cold saws are used not only for cutting structural and other forms, but for slotting 
operations. These saws are also suited for hot sawing. 


kinds of iron and steel structures and forms where the nature of the citsti 
jiermits its use — as often it does not. In those cases the circular 
saw comes into play with a high efficiency. This of course does not 
cut metal as if it were wood, but certainly at a rate somewhat in keeping 
with present ideas of expedition. 

Inserted Tooth Saws.--- Narrow-faced milling cutters have heretofore 
been used, for tlie most part, in high-speed sawing. It is now possiiild, 
however, to obtain saw plates of a considerable diameter. Such plates, 
in sizes above, say nine or ten inches, have been rather difficult to make; 
and even now it is doubtful if it is desirable to use them, except possibly 
in special cases. The inserted cutter idea is peculiarly applicable to 
circular saws of large diameter; and such tools are now considerably 
used, not only for cutting off, but for slotting and similar work. A 
special type of machine is recpiired for such work, esjiecially if heavy. 
A number of these are now available and give promise of taking an 
important place in the metal-working industries. A typical case is that, 
of a recent machine operating two saws of 7.‘I inches diameter, cutting 
inch. slots. Such an operation would be (piite out of the question 
but for the new*steels and the inserted cutter. 
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In Non-Cutting Operations. — There is a constantly increasing use of 
high-speed steels for purposes which do not involve cutting, in the ordi- 
nary sense, at any rate; and in which increased speed is not the end 
sought any more than in the case of hand tools. Among these uses are 
those involving the shearing of metals, including among other tools 
shear blades, punches and broaches, blanking dies, and cutting-off dies. 
The economy in all these cases obviously is entirely in the longer life and 



Fio. 163. Tindel inserted-tooth cold saw. 


the reduced number of grindings necessary. Unless small, shear blades 
and cutting-off dies rarely are made of the solid high-speed steel stock. 
Usually the custom has been to bolt a relatively thin plate to a support- 
ing block; or in the case of heavy work, brazing the high-speed face to 
the backing. The recently developed methods of electric and autoge- 
nous welding makes it possible to get practically solid tools at small 
expense for alloy steel. 

Efficiency in Blanking Dies. — Blanking dies, if small, usually are of 
■ solid high-speed steel; though there is no objection to making them with 
a cheaper backing. Larger dies, of course, always have the face only of 
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high-speed steel. The cost of such a compound tool need not be greater, 
usually, than that of the ordinary kind; and frequently it may be less. 
The question in tools of this sort is that of getting and maintaining a 
sharp, clean shearing edge. Otherwise the work is likely to be indiffer- 
ently done. Once the edge has begun to upset or wear away, the tendency 
is toward a progressive deterioration until it is necessary to re-face by 
grinding. The superiority of high-speed steel in this kind of work is 
sufficiently indicated by one example. In i)hinking sections for agri- 
cultural machine knives, 14,000 to 15,000 pieces per grinding is con- 



Fio. 164. Tlifib Hpced ia (‘specially (.‘Hieient in hlnnkin^ dies A pair of dies like this has blanked a 
million pieces. 

sidered averagf' work for a good die of special die steel, wliile the total 
()utj)iit might reach 150,000 to 160,000 ])ieces. A high-si)eed die on the 
same work (blanking from 11 to 16-gage ])olished bands of medium 
carbon knife st(‘elj ])ro(luces regularly 40,000 to .50,000 pieces per grind- 
ing, and the average total output is about 1,000,000 pieces — the nuixi- 
inum record for such a die being about 2,600,000 pieces. The saving in 
grinding, therefore, is two out of every three; and the life of the die aver- 
ages that of some twenty of the special steel dies. A little figuring as to 
the cost of each kind makes a very interesting study under these con- 
ditions. Of course the relative efficien(*y of such dies will vary a good 
deal according to the material and the working conditions; but a sub- 
stantial incnaise in efficiency in practically all cases is certain. 

In Punching Operations.— In punching operations, properly so called, 
the same high effichmey may ])e expected — indeed considerably higher, 
usually The ordinary punch generally gives out by colla])sing or break- 
ing off after the edge has become .somewhat dulled. The increasing 
force refpiired to dilvc the tool through, that is, to shear off the metal 
removed to form the hole, seems to increase very rapidly the molecular 
fatigue or intensifies already existing internal strains to such an extent 
that the endurance limit is soon reached. In punches made of high- 
speed steel the shearing edge wears much less rapidly, and, if suitably 
hardened and tempered, the body longer resists the strains than in the 
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case of ordinary tools, as is indicated by the typical performance of a 
I inch punch working in medium carbon channel iron | inch thick. 
The average life is between 50,000 and 60,000 holes, whereas that of a 
tool steel punch rarely reaches more than 6000 holes. This ratio is 



FlCi. 1(35. Gany i)unch, wliere tlx' l)ri‘iikaKC (oflcnosl i)orauHo of first bocoinitin pisausi over) of one punch 
iiK'aii.s coiiskIci.iIiU' dt'kiv 


found to ])e (juit(‘ common. In broaching o}>era.tions, such as arc usual 
in connection with malleable (listings, the etiiciency is, if anything, 
rather greater. 

Objections to High-Speed Punches, Taps, etc. — The objection is often 
made to liigh-sjieetl ])unches, as to taps and small drills, that they are 
too brittle The same answer, lunvever, ajiplies, namely, that ])roper 
hardening and annealing, to give refpii.site toughness (ahvays assuming 
a properly selected brand of high-siieed steel, for these differ a good 
deal in this respect among themselvest, obviates the danger of breakage, 
or reduces it to a minimum. Small sizes of punches, when for use in 
punching thick and high-carbon steel, are indeed rather difficult to harden 
and temper to just the ])oint where the combination of hardness and 
toughness is right for maximum performance; and unless this problem 
has been well workcvi out ii. connection with the particular material 
worked u])on. tlu^ inci’ease in efficiency wall be slight, if indeed there be 
any at all. In hot punching the gain is considerably greater than in 
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cold, since the temper is not drawn by the hot material, as is likely to 
1)6 the case with ordinary punches. For the same reason dies of these 
new steels are especially efficient in hot cutting-off and similar hot work. 

Forming Dies and the Like Tools. — Since the advent of the readily 
worked low carbon sheet steels, working freely in press dies, the dis- 
placement of small castings by formed steel pieces has been going on 
apace, and the press-working of sheet metals has come to be an important 
branch of metal working. In all but the simplest of forming dies the 
wear on certain parts is excessive, compared with that on others; and in 
consequence the dies, \isually expensive on account of the very narrow 
limits permissible in respect to their accuracy, soon become worthless 
because they have become worn beyond the limits allowable for good 
work. Kven the harilest carbon steel forming dies have a compara- 
tively short life. This is especially true of embossing dies of intricate 
design. Since the principal item of expense in these tools, and partic- 
ularly in embossing dies, is in the highly skilled labor going into them, 
the first cost of the material is of little consequence. Anyway a part of 
the additional cost of the high-speed steel material can be saved by 
merely facing the dies with it, or making Inlays at those places where 
the wear is greatest. In this case greater care in hardening is necessary. 

Place in the Forge Shop. — In the forge shop also the new steels are com- 
ing to claim an important place. Much that has been said of forming 
and embossing dies applies to drop and hot-press dies also. It is cheaper, 
that is to say, to use the more expen.sive material in the first place than 
to i)ay for the more frequent renewals necessary if ordinary steel is used. 
Whether because of some difficulty in hardening to a sufficient depth, 
or because of the drawing of the temper by the hot work, or for Si^mc 
other reason unexplained, drop and similar dies subjected to concussion 
frequently sink under the severe pounding which they receive, accentu- 
ating the effects of wear. High-speed steel dies do not seem to be 
subject to this failing. In the heading machine, and other hot-pressing 
operations also, high-speed steel dies show a relatively long life. The 
excessive wear and the liability to drawing the temper when made of 
ordinary steels and thus still further reducing the effective life, suggest 
the advisability of discontinuing entirely the use of carbon steel for such 
purposes and the substitution of some form of the new alloy steel, whether 
properly designated high-speed or not. The possible exception is the 
case of those dies subjected to such tremendous pressures, as in cold- 
heading very tough stock, that the die i)locks often split. Wherever it 
is a matter of resisting wear and maintaining size, the new steel clearly 
has shown its title to preference. 

Drawing Dies and Miscellaneous Tools. — In no case has this been more 
notable than in such operations as wire drawing, and also in cold draw- 
ing. One of th‘e chief difficulties always is the maintenance of a uniform 
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size in the rod or wire passing through the die. If the material is excep- 
tionally hard and accurate sizing is essential, the difficulty is serious. 
An alloy steel die often outlasts thirty or more ordinary ones. A sim* 
ilar efficiency is frequently found in snap dies used for riveting of all 
sorts, especially in pneumatic rapid blow tools. Chisels used in the 
same kind of tools, and those used in file-cutting, also have a high effi- 
ciency, in spite of the often repeated assertion that high-speed steels are 



Fig. 166 Die for drawinj; down lead covering over table. 

not suited to tools of this sort and to any ojieralitins involving continued 
concussions It is jios.sible that their efficiency is not so marked in these 
cases; and undoulitedly in certain conditions there is likely to be small 
or no gain in their use. Nevertheless high-speed chisels and hammers 
are in successful and efficient service in such difficult work as riveting 
and trimming boiler plates, and chipping and hammering castings. 
Fa'cii a hand hammer of high-sjieed steel has been used to advantage in 
the latter kind of woi’k. The efficiency deiiends a great deal upon the 
particular work required. Umiuestionably the main reason why many 
tools for similar ])urp()ses ha ve not been made of the new steels, to any 
considerable extent, has been the high cost of material. This reason no 
longer liolds, since it is feasible to provide almost all sorts of tools with 
high speed steel wearing surfaces or cutting edges at small expense. 

Limitations of High-Speed Tools. — If, then, high-speed steel has been 
found well suited to all these uses (as indeed it has, and to many others 
also), what are its limitations? (kin all tools be jirofitably made of the 
new steels? By no means — yet, anyway. But in the machine and 
related shops, working in iron and steel, it seems probable that it might 
be so. It is certain that the men who have given the matter the most 
(aireful attention very generally are of opinion that there are compara- 
tively few uses in such shops where high-speed steel is not practicable 
and economical, though possibly few would care to go to the extent 
proposed by the superintendent of motive power of one of the largest 
American railways, who jiroposed to scrap the entire outfit of old tools 
and replace them wi'ffi suitably and economically designed high-speed 
tools for finishing jobs as well as for ordinary work. 
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About Finishing Cuts. — Whatever may have been the case with the 
early kinds, tlie assertions yet often heard to the effect that high-speed 
steel is uiisuited to finishing cuts are mostly twaddle, based on insuffi- 
cient experience and upon experience with improperly designed or 
treated tools, or tools used in machines unsuited to the work in hand, 
k^laborate theories have been advanced to account for the lack of finish- 
ing quality in these steels — which lack does not exist, in good grades 



Fig. 167. SIittiiiK knive.H for sheet metal cutting. 


at any rate, if in any. It is no uncommon experience to take finisliing 
cuts (one cut only) from the bar at a high speed and leave a surface in 
every vise satisfactory and with an accuracy within 0.002 of an inch. 
In some shops finishing cuts are taken at a speed as higli as 200 feet jaw 
minute, the feed being ratber fine; and 20 to 50 feet is common jiractice. 
The tools and the machines, however, ai’e properly de'^igned and adajittal 
to each other, and the former are hardened and temjiered ap[)ro})riately 
to finishing work Milling cutters are very widely used for the finest 
kind of surfacing; and tliat at (^onsideral)ly increased sjieeils or feeds - 
generally the former where especially good surfaces are recpiired. 

And High-Speed Shaving Too! -The ability to hold a keen edge, such 
as is presu])posed where finishing cuts are concerned, has been facetiously 
referred to in connection with high sjieed steel razors, wherewith the 
busy man might indulge in high-speed shaving — the hojie being also 
facetiously expressed that in tliis case the depth of cut be not unduly 
increased. Whatever may be the humor in such a situation, it is said 
to be a fact that" certain “safety’' razor blades of exceptional edge- 
keeping quality are made of high-speed steel. Occasionally also one 
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conies across a knife, or other cutting tool, not intended for use upon 
metal, of the same material. One of the severest tests of keen edge- 
holding quality is paper cutting; and high-speed knives in paper-cutting 
niachiires are not to be compared with carbon steel knives in this respect. 
The same thing is true of other kinds of work that could be mentioned — 
in wood- working especially. 

In Non-Metal Industries. — Attention has lieen so concentrated upon 
the use of liigh-speed steel in metal-cutting o])eralions that its utility 
in other and perhaps unrelated industries has been all but overlooked. 
Now that' it has been demonstrated beyond question that high-speed 
cutters ar(‘ highly efficient in wood-working ami ot her besides the metal 
indust ri(‘s, it seems very ])robable that, as the writer predicted some 
years ago, there will shortly be as great a revolution in these as in metal- 
cutting industries. First used for wood-planer knives, high-speed steel 
is already largely employed for almost all sorts of w^ood-w'orking cutters; 
and there is every reason w'hy it should be used still more largely. 

Efficiency in Planing and Forming. — The cutting si)eeds obtainal)lo 
with the old tools, applied to wood-cutting, have seemed already toler- 
ably good. With the new st('els, however, the feed (the nderence now’ 
is to surface and form cutting) can easily be doubled and a inuc.h bett(‘r 



Fio. lOH, liack kuife for woodwork. Back mude of soft steel. High-speed steel blade riveted on. 

tinish obtained at tlu? same time Sixty feet a minute, as wood workers 
know’, is considered a very high feed in })laning and the like operations, 
and half as much is mor(‘ nearly the average in most shops. With high- 
speed cutters a feed of a hundnMl and more feet is entirely ^practicable, 
regardless of the kind of w^ood — hard or soft, it is a matter of indifference 
to the knives. And the finish obtained has very little resemblance to that 
succession of ridges and depre.ssions, the knife marks to which we have 
been so long accustomed. It is, on the other liand, smooth and satiny, 
more nearly comparable to the surface left by the sander or the hand 
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plane. Forming cutter heads show the same characteristics of smooth 
finish and possible increased feed. 

A Case in Point, — The knives are able to cut faster because they 
retain a keen edge better and longer, and can actually be given "sharper 
cutting edges than is permitted to carbon cutters, in which latter a very 
keen edge cannot be expected to stand up to tlie work for a satisfactory 
length of time. The edges, in all kinds of wood cutting, hold up re- 
markably, as may be seen from a tyi)ical instance. In a certain job of 
cutting dowels from very hard maple sticks, an ordinary cutter could 
not be made to woi’k longer than half an hour without re-honing. Even 
then it was necessary to set up the knife several times in order to get 
the dowels properly sized. A high s})eed steel cutter easily runs thirty 
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hours without sharpening, and at the end of that tim(‘ is in excellent 
condition, api)arently able to run con.sideraldy longer witiiout any need 
for setting uj3. This is an efficiency of over .sixty to one in the matter 
of sharpening alone, saying nothing at all of a possible increased rate 
of (mtting. In most wood-working jobs, sawing among the rest, the 
tools easily keep their edges from three to ten or fifteen times as long as 
the ordinary ones. The saving of time under these conditions is very 
evident. It is the more marked also since the tools can be readily 
designed so as to permit shar])ening without removing the cutting blades 
(in tools of this type) from the heads or revolving holders. 

It scarcely need be added that the (uitters, as far as practicable,, are 
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most economically made composite, that is, in the form of holders of 
iron or ordinary steel provided with thin catting blades suitably clamped 
in place. 

Cutting Soft Metals. — The question has often been raised concerning 
the economy of high-speed steel in cutting brass and metals other than 
iron and steel; and most usually it has been said that there is little if 
any advantage. This is by no means the universal experience, for in 
certain shops they are used with a distinct saving on brass cutting; 
while in working other metals, as bronze and (lerman silver, the saving 
in grinding is very marked indeed. An experience in milling German 
silver pieces i^ indicative of the many others. A high-speed cutter is 
in better condition after milling 5()()() of a certain piece than is a carbon 
(!utter after milling only 100 of the same piece. 

Tools Subjected to Abrasion. — Though apparently but little used for 
such purposes, outside of the metal-forming and shearing jobs, as already 
indicated, the new steels have been found efficient in a great variety of 
other operations involving heavy wear or abrasion. Among these are 
the drilling and surfacing of rock, marble and building stone generally. 

Not All Steels Widely Adaptable. — In conclusion it should be pointed 
out that there are high-s}>eed steels, and still yet high-speed steels. And 
while it is quite true tlnit such steel is available and efficient in all the 
processes just indicated, and in many others as well, it does not neces- 
sarily follow' that any one brand is adai)ted to all these several uses. 
Indeed, most of them are not, though a very few^ seem to be of a com- 
position which adapts them surprisingly well to a very great range of 
work. Others are more particularly adapted to certain kinds of opera- 
tions; and still others seem to be altogether inferior. 
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CONDITIONS OF MAXIMUM EFFECT. 

Bringing Together Tool and Work. — Besides the two things ordinarily 
considered in bringing together a tool and a piece of work, namely the 
nature of the tool, and the form of the machine adapted to its most 
efficient ai)plication to the work to be done, there is a third consideration 
fully as important as these, and not at all rarely more so; and that is the 
proper bringing together of the tool and the piece to be worked. The 
form and type of maclxiue by which such a relation is established of 
course is determined largely l>y the form of the tool selected and the 
nature of the work to l)e done; and in respect of this it is necessary to 
say little here, though it may be pointed out tluit the new ste(ds have 
emphasized very strongly the tendency away from nM'ijxrocating machine 
tools and toward those in whic.h either tool or work rotates. 

Effect of Multiplex Adjustments. — Until lately (and ai)i)arently yet, 
to a considerable extent) the ])rimary end in machine design has been 
to se(*ui'e facility; and to satisfy this recpiirement, movements and 
adjustments have been multiplied in standard machines until the tool- 
holding and api)lyiiig me(dranisms have not infreajuently been made 
more mobile than rigid. The need for rigidity in the tool and work 
relation has been wcdl enough recognized, tlnnigh possibly lost siglit of 
at times. In the new conditions imposed by high-s])eed tools rigidity 
and solidity are imperative. They are conditions without which there 
can b(‘ no such thing as efficiency. Hence it is of first, importance that 
tool and work be brought together with the least possible intervention 
of parts and joints, and at as short a ihstance from the l)ed or frame of 
the machine as may be. Fortunately, as elsewhere shown, the large 
use of jigs and fixtures, in general manufacturing at any rate, makes a 
great variety of adjustments superfluous, and it becomes possible to 
have tool-holding and work-holding devices simple and rigid. 

Chatter. — Such a requirement is necessitated not only in order to insure 
a finish of the s])ecified excellence, but from considerations affecting the 
life of the tool as well. At the very best the tool and its supports, to- 
gether with the other jxarts intervening ])etween work and tool, and 
serving to hold them in proper relation, are in the nature of a spring 
under tension while cutting is taking ])lace. This being so, it follows 
that with every variation in the pressure upon the tool end of the spring 
there is a corresponding variation in the tension, and consequently there 
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is a tendency toward vibration. The phenomenon of chattering, as 
seen in machine tools too light for the work to be done or too much 
worn to insure smooth running, is well enough known. But it is not so 
well known that under the very best conditions more or less vibration 
still is present, even in such tools as drills, reamers, milling cutters, and 



Fia. 170. Roughing cut, locomotive tire turning. The conditiona were excellent, 
but vibration is clearly evident. 


the rest. The usual opinion is that there is no (piivering if no chatter- 
ing is heard and no vibration felt. The investigations of Dr. Nicholson 
have proved not only that pressure oscillations are always present, but 
that there is a definite relation between them and the character of the 
chip removed. A little study of the nature of chips, and the sur- 
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face left by a tool, especially when very heavy cuts have been taken, 
shows the same thing conclusively. This is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations of locomotive tire turning, Figs. 170, 171 and 172, 
one showing a roughing cut, a second a finishing cut, and a third the 
chips roughed off. In the doing of this work the conditions were made 
as nearly perfect as possible, and the lathe used was of a type and build 
to prevent doubt as to its rigidity. 



Fia. 171 . Tread of locomotive tire after finishing. 
Note corrugations indicating vibration of tool. 


Lateral Vibrations. — It is seen that corrugations left by the tool. Fig. 
170, and serrations or waves found upon the top of the chip. Fig. 172, 
have a rather regular recurrence and form. The same thing may be 
observed in other illustrations showing chips, whether the latter be large 
or small. It is apparent also that vilirations take place laterally as well 
as perpendicularly to the lip of the tool; and the Nicholson experiments, 
already referred to, have shown that the wave-like variations in pressure 
at right angles to the finished face correspond very closely with those 
resulting from the thrust away from the face and therefore perpendicular 
to it. .Not that these two (and more than likely also quiverings in other 
directions, especially in the line of the feed or traverse) are distinctly 
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separate. They are, as may be seen in the illustrations already referred 
to, combined into one resultant, which gives to the cutting edge of the 
tool a movement approximating the arc of a circle. 

Minimizing Vibration— The importance, in respect of the finished 
work, of reducing this vibration to the lowest terms is obvaoiis. It is 
no less important to the life of the tool itself, for it is this to a very large 
extent which destroys the cutting edge, and necessitates more or less 
frequent grindings according as conditions are more or less excellent. 
Under ideal conditions the tool would practically sharpen itself, while 
working, and its cutting life would ac(‘ordingly be greatly prolonged. 



Fig. 172. ChipH taken jn turning loeoinofive tire.s, with eonditioDH us well arranged u.s possible. 


Inasmuch as this prolongation of the life (that is, the lengthening of the 
time during which a tool will do its maximum amount of work without 
necessitating re-grinding) is one of the most important factors in the 
use of high-speed tools in general manufacturing, it is necessary to 
work the tool under those conditions which are most favorable to the 
accomplishment of that object in the highest degree. A brief inquiry 
into the nature of the cutting operation, therefore, is in order. 

Action of Ordinary Cutting 'fools.— A wood-cutting tool works with a 
sort of splitting action. The sharp edge is forced across or through the 
material, which is then pushed apart by the faces of the thin wedge behind 
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the cutting edge. The fibers thus are separated and a crack is opened 
which tends to precede the edge of the tool a greater or less distance 
according to the sharpness or bluntness of the cutting angle and the 
tenacity or brittleness of the material being cut. As the tool advances, 
the tendency is for the shaving to break, split, or shear as it is bent 
farther and farther from the straight, until perhaps it quite separates 
from the preceding portions. In cutting across the grain of wood, say, 
this is seen very clearly. Now in the case of the Hartness “ sharp edge ’’ 
tools and method of metal cutting the action seems to be very similar. 
The essential difference lies in the absence of fiber in the material cut, 
so that there is a sort of shearing of the chip as the cutting progresses, 



Fiu. 173. How a wood-euttmg tool acta. 


instead of a splitting apart of the fibers. kSirice all the flanks of such a 
tool ride against or are pressed upon by either the chip or the stock left, 
and the tool itself is free to move witliin a slight range, the cutting 
edge tends to sharpen itself and there is very little tendency for it to be 
broken off or to crumble away by any lateral movement, as is the case 
with tools of the ordinary form. 

Theory of Metal Cutting. — The action of a cutting tool as customarily 
designed and used, though in some respects similar to that described, 
yet differs in important respects. While the cutting part of such a tool 
is in the form of a wedge, and acts a good deal like one in first entering 
the metal, after the chip is once fully started the action is rather that of 
tearing a,way the chip from the mass of metal and scraping the rough 
surface left by the chip, the chip being the while broken or sheared into 
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smaller or larger sections, as the case may be. Certain observations and 
conclusions with reference to these phenomena were published some 
time ago by the present author. Since that time Mr. Taylor has 
published* further and amplified observations which cover the ground 
so thoroughly that his words are here quoted at length, with some slight 
adaptation. 



‘‘The enlarged view of chip, tool, and forging shown, Fig. 174, repre- 
sents with fair accuracy the relative proportions which the shaving cut 
from a forging of mild steel (say 6(),()0() pounds tensile strength and 
33 per cent stretch) finally assumes with relation to the original thickness 
of the layer of metal which the tool is about to remove. It is of course 
impossible to determine accurately the extent to which various parts of 
the chip and forging close to the tool are under compression and tension, 
but in general the theory advanced is believed to be correct. 

’ ‘'On the Art of (‘utting Metals,” by Mr. Fred W. Taylor ; being bis presidential 
address at the opening of the annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, December, IW'l Puhhshed by the Society. Practically all references 
and allu.sions to Mr. Taylor's work and conclusions are based upon this address. From 
it also are taken the illustrations to which references are made in the quotation, as 
well as a number of others. 
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Distortion of Shaving. — “ The thickness of the layer of metal to be 
removed is indicated on the same enlarged scale as the rest of the figure 
by L, Fig. 174, between the dotted line and the full line representing 
the outside of the forging. It will be observed that the chip is in process 
of being torn apart and i)roken up into three sections, between which the 
shearing action or cleavage has progressed to a greater or less extent 
according to the distance from the cutting edge. It will be noticed that 
the width of the sections is at their bases about double the thickness of 
the original layer of metal removed, and that their upper portions are 
not enlarged to the same extent. These sections are about three times 
as high as the original layer. It should be clearly understooil that the 
dimensions of the sections will vary according to the hardness of the 
metal being cut, and also to a certain extent with the angles oi the cutting 




. Fio. 175. How hard aud Hoft c.hipH bear upon I ho lip surface of tool. The soft chip ooverfl a much larger 

ar<*a of the Iip Hurfao(‘ 


tool. The harder the metal being cut, the less will each section of the 
chip be enlarged. In other words, if the same shaped tool ])e used in 
each case, the chip from soft metal comes off very much more distorted 
than that from the harder steel. This explains why the total pressure 
on the tool has but little relation to either the hardness of the metal 
being cut or the attainable cutting speed. 

Explanation of the Figure. — “ The chip bears on the surface of the 
forging, say, from point// to point (Fig. 174), and through this distance 
is under constant compression from the lip surface of the tool. This com- 
pression is transmitted through each of the sections 1 and 2 of the chip, in 
the direction indicated ])y the arrows, to the upper portions of the sec- 
tions, which are still unbroken and which act like a lever attached to the 
upper part of section 1 to tear that section away from the body of the 
forging^ as indicated at point Ti. The tearing away of section 1 is 
assisted also by the pressure of the tool upon its lower surface. After 
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this tearing action has started, the further breaking of the chip into 
independent sections would seem to be that of simple shearing. It 
should be borne in mind that in shearing a thick piece of steel the whole 
piece is not shorn or cut apart at the same instant, but the line at which 
rupture or cleavage takes place progresses from one surface through 
the metal until within a short distance from the other surface, when the 
whole remaining section rather suddenly gives way. In shearing steel, 
the metal at the point of rupture is pulled apart under a tensile strain, 
although on each side of the shearing line it is under heavy compression. 



Fig. 176. Structure of wide and relatively thin chip. Cut from armor plate. 


Shearing Action. — “ As each of the sections of the chip successively 
comes in contact with the lip of the tool, its lower surface is crushed and 
the metal flows out laterally until it becomes about twice its original 
thickness or width. As in all shearing, when the full capacity of the metal 
for flowing has been reached, it tears apart under tensile strain from the 
body of the adjoining metal of the forging. The compression on the chip 
from the tool continues, however, and the chip continues to flow and 
spread sideways at a part farther from the tool surface, say at the points 
marked F. In the same way shearing continually takes place along the 
left side of the portnm of the chip which is flowing or spreading out side- 
wise. There is no <|uestion that shearing takes place constantly along 
the left-hand edges of two of the sections at the same time, and- it is 
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probable that this action occurs most of the time along three lines of 
cleavage. 

Maximum and Minimum Pressures. — Dr. Nicholson’s dynamometer 
experiments show that the pressure of the chip on the tool in cutting 
a chip of uniform section varies with wave-like regularity, and that the 
smallest pressure of the chip is not less than two-thirds of the greatest. 
From this it is evident that shearing must be taking place along at least 
two lines of cleavage at the same time; since if each of the sections into 
which the chip is divided were completely broken off before the tool began 
to break off the following section, there must be times when there would 
be almost no pressure on the tool. 



Fios. 177 and 178 llluHtration oi uio nhcarinM; of a chip into sections. The senes formation, mdicatinji 
vibrations of long wave IcnKth, is well shown. 


^hearing of Chip at Three Points. — It is at first diffifailt to see how it 
han be possible for the chip to be shearing at two or tliree places at the 
same time. It should lie noted, however, that above the points Ti, 
and Tz the metal of the chip is still a solid part of the forging, and moves 
down at the same speed as the forging, in a single mass or body, toward 
the lip surface of the tool, and with sufficient force to cause each of the 
three sections of the (diip to flow or spread out at the parts indicated 
by the three letters F. According to the laws governing shearing, rupture 
or cleavage in each case must take place as soon as the maximum possi- 
bility for flowing has l)een reached, and in each case shearing must occur 
at the left of the zone where the metal i*s flowing. It is probable that 
after the shearing action has progressed in section 3 to about, the point 
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indicated by T^, the whole of this section gives way or shears with a 
rather sudden yielding of the metal from to the upper surface of the 
chip. It is this rather sudden shearing which undoubtedly causes the 
wave-like diminution in the pressure of the chip indicated in Dr. Nichol- 
son^s experiments. 



FlO. 179. How the chip in removed — millmfi: CuttmK edge of blade not under heavy pressure. 
Courtesy of Tabor Manufacturing Company. 



Fia. 180. Chips milled from a steel forging. Courtesy of Tabor Manufacturing Company. 


Chip Tom from Body of Work.— “ It would appear that the chip iF 
torn off from the forging at a point appreciably above the cutting edge 
of the tool, and that this tearing action leaves the forging in all cases 
more or less jagged or irregular at the exact spot where the chip is 
pulled away, as shown to the left of 7\. An instant later the line of the 
cutting edge, or more correctly speaking, the portion of the lip surface 
immediately adjoining the cutting edge, comes in contact with these 
slight irregularities and shears off the lumps so as to leave the receding 
flank of the forging comparatively smooth. Thus in this tearing action, 
particularly in the case of cutting a thick shaving, while the cutting edge 
of the tool is continually in action, scraping or shearing off or rubbing 
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away these small irregularities left on the forging, yet that portion of 
the lip surface close to the cutting edge constantly receives much less 
pressure from the (^hip than the same surface receives at a slight distance 
beyond. This allows the tool to run at a higher cutting speed than would 
be possible if the cutting edge received the same pressure as does the 
lip surface close to it. 



Fig 181. ^ome “Bawduet” and a sawed surface. 

Evidences of Tearing Action. — ‘‘There are many phenomena which 
indicate this tearing action of the tool. For example, it is an everyday 
occuiTence to see cutting tools which have been running close to their 
maximum speeds and which have been cutting for a considerable length 
of time, guttered at a little distance back from the cutting edge, Fig. 
182. The wear in this spot indicates that the pressure of the chip has 
been most severe at a little distance back from the edge. 

“ Still another manner in which the tearing action of the tool is in- 
dicated is the case where a small mass of metal is found stuck fast to 
the lip surface of the tool, Fig. 183, after it has completed its work and 
been removed from the lathe. When broken off, however, and care- 
fully examined, this mass is found to consist of a great number of small 
particles which have been cut or scraped off the forging as above de- 
scribed, by the cutting edge of the t(K)l. They have been pressed down 
into a dense pile of compacted particles of metal stuck together and to 
the lip. surface of the tool, almost as if welded. In the case of modern 
high-spe^'^* wVipn this little mass of particles is removed, the cut- 
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ting edge of the tool is in most eases found about as sharp as ever, 
and the adjacent lip surface not infrequently shows the scratches left 
by the emery wheel from the original grinding.” 




P’hj. 182 CuttniK odjif* sfill ^<><><1 dcop uroovc worn 
or RUlferod in the lip Hurfacr by the pressure of fhc 
chip. 


Kui. 18:i Small particles of the chips 
scrajied fioin the forcing and pressed 
into ,i compact pile upon the lip sur- 
face of the tool. 


Difficulty of Machining Cast Iron.- This peculiarity in metal cutting 
seems to explain why it is not. possible to machine cast iron and other 
brittle materials as rapidly as steel and other tenacious substances. 
In the latter case the chij) is split off from the main body with a line of 
cleavage extending some distance ahead of the cutting edge, and tending 
more or less to follow the direction of the cut; whereas in the former 
case the brittleness of the material tends to prevent the line of (‘leavage 
advancing much, if any, beyond the cutting edge, while at the same time 
its direction tends immediately townrd the surface of the chip rather 
than in the direction of the cut. In conse(iueri(*e the edge of the tool 
has a great deal more work to do, scraping or shearing off the relatively 
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much greater amount of material left behind by the chip in breaking 
off from the main mass. The tendency, therefore, is for the edge to wear 
away rapidly. 



Fig. 184. I'ypical chips made in cutting cast iron. 


Wear of Tool in Steel Turning. — In the case of steel cutting, say, the 
major part of the work falls upon the well-supported lip surface back 
of the edge, the distance depending upon the nature of the material 
and the feed or depth of cmt. The rubbing of the chip tends gradually 
to wear a depression or pit into the lip surfa(;e, the form and place vary- 
ing according, among other things, to the nature of the material being 
cut and the rake of the tool. If the cutting speed and its concomitants 
are such as to generate a great deal of heat which cannot be conducted 



away rapidly enough to keep the tool below the temperature where 
softening takes place, the lip surface quickly wears away along with the 
softened cutting edge. When, however, the temperature of the cutting 
edge and the adjacent parts is kept below the softening point, the abra- 
sion of the lip surface takes place gradually and rather uniformly, the 
tendency being to form a hollow whose front surface forms a sharper 
angle with the clearance flank of the tool, and therefore gives a sharper 
cutting angle to the tool as it approaches the edge. As this angle be- 
comes still smaller the cutting edge has less and less support, and tends 
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- to wear more and more rapidly, or to crumble away under lateral vibra- 
tion. This latter, together with the quivering in the line of the cut 



Fia. 186. Tool run at such high speed as to 
be rumed while cutting. 



Fio. 187. Wear on tool run at proper speed. Tool 
still m good condition. 


already referred to, subjects the cutting edge to a succession of blows, 


which tend to break it over some- 
what as is the case when a piece of 
wood is scraped with the edge of a 
freshly broken glass. Immediately 
the edge becomes nicked, be it ever 
so slightly, the whole of it very 
rapidly goes down, generally by reason 
of the increased heating attendant 
upon the rubbing vi the damaged 
part against the work, instead of 
before. 



Fio. 188. Spalling of Fiu. 180. Spalling of 
tool point by down- tool point by pressure 
ward pressure of on clearance fiknk due 

chip. to feeding tool into 

the work. 

shearing away the material as 
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Problems in Metal Cutting. — Assuming that the machine and the tool 
and work holding devices are as rigid as possible, three other problems 
are involved in this condition: How to reduce quivering to the irredu- 
cible minimum; the development of practical maxima in cutting speeds 
in connection with methods for cooling or lul)ricating tools; and the 
establishment of definite cutting life periods (times after which re-grind- 
ing is to take jilace) for the tools. 

Pressure Variations and Chatter.— It may be well here to point out 
that what is ordinarily called chattering is not at all the same thing as 
the wave-like variation of pressure upon the tool while cutting, though 
the latter may, and often does, cause or develop into the former. If it 
were possible to obtain absolute rigidity, the variation in pressure would 
be of no consequence, so far as the effect upon the tool or the work is 
, concerned; but this, as already pointed out, can be approximated 
merely, and that under the very best conditions only- In considering 
the best forms for tools (see Design of Higli-Sj)eed Tools) it is shown 
that the wave lengths of the quiverings vary somewhat according to the 
thickness of the shaving, and that if a round-nosed tool be used so as to 
take a chip whose thickness varies progressively from zero to the maxi- 
mum, the tendency is foi* the vailous waves to neutr;'lize one another; 
while, on the other hand, if the chij) be taken straight and therefore of 
uniform thickness, the pi’essure variations easily are converted into 
actual movements of the cutting end of the tool, with laid results to 
both tool anil work. Of course, oven with round-nosed tools (and 
these are by no means available in every case) the jwessure waves exist; 
and 'Sometimes it becomes a problem, espei'ially if other conditions can- 
not well i)c brought to the point reipiired by highest efficiency, how to 
mitigate the evil. Particularly in taking light cuts, if there is any 
possibility of the work or of the machine springing even a little, the 
tendency will be for the tool, esj)ecially if a little dull, to jump out of 
the cut and to vuh upon the unfinished surface more or less. This some- 
times will happen to a sharp tool as well. The consequences to the tool, 
saying nothing of the work, are evident. An expedient which is likely 
to help some is to modify the clearance angle of the tool slightly, so as 
to permit it to ride iq)on the finished flank of the piece oi)erated upon, 
the cutting edge or extreme point being -at the same time elevated very 
slightly above the center line. 

' Effect of Increased Depth of Cut.— In taking such a thin chip all the 
work falls very close to the cutting edge anyway, and quivering is all 
but certain to cause the ruin of the tool in a very short time, thus occa- 
sioning frequent grindings and much loss of time. The paradoxical 
alternative is to give the tool more work to do — that is, to increase the 
depth of cut, and perhaps also the feed. This will have a tendency to 
put the tool under stress sufficient to take up all the slaisk in the circle 
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of parts extending from the point of the tool through the holding devices, 
machine frame or bed, and piece worked upon. It may in this case be 
necessary to decrease the speed somewhat, though this will depend 
upon the length of the cut and a number of other contingencies. Recent 
investigations seem to indicate that increased speed has somewhat the 
same effect as increased depth of cut or feed, in prolonging the life of 
the tool. 



Change Necessary in Size of Pieces. — Increasing the depth of cut, 
under the conditions indicated, obviously involves a change in the size 
of the piece to be machined. In the case of castings nothing is gained 
by excessively close molding, and an ample margin to allow a good depth 
of cut can just as well be left as not — unless possibly in small shops 
purchasing castings by the pound, where the loss in turnings might 
perhaps exceed a gain such as ])ointed out. In steel forgings or bars 
turned down this imatter of the cost of the turnings may well be con- 
sidered, though ordinarily it will be found good practice to allow ample 
margin in any case. Unnecessary excess of size obviously is to be 
avoided also, since it involves merely the useless handling of material 
and absorption of power at the machine. In finishing malleable castings, 
it is to be remembered also, the tough or steely portion lies in and adja- 
cent to the surface, forming a skin, so to speak. If this is removed to 
any considerable depth, the casting loses much of its strength. It is 
quite safe, under ordinary circumstances, to take a finishing cut of 
inch on malleable ca.-'i.iiigs', and this is sufficient to allow the tool to 
take a good hold. Unless they should be quite large or so peculiarly 
shaped as to be especially susceptible to warping or likely to be badly 
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cored, the same depth is sufficient in cutting gray iron castings. Unusual 
conditions, of course, may necessitate a greater allowance. 

Relation of Cutting Speed to Chatter. — There seems to be some evidence 
that, other conditions being as carefully arranged as possible, the cutting 
speed has something to do with chatter. No extended investigation seems 
as yet to have been made of this circumstance; though it is known that 
while under a given set of conditions as to rigidity, cut, speed, and the 
like, there may be no chatter sufficient to l)e particularly harmful, yet if 
the speed is materially increased cliattering will occur. ^ The quivering 
becomes the more important also as the cutting speed is lowered. The 
importance of this phenomenon suggests tlie need for a (careful inquiry 
into the causes and methods of prevention, and in the meantime of 
taking note of it as a possible element in fixing speeds. 



Fio. Iftl. Correct method of supporting tool. The dotted lines show the ordinary method 
of support with too much overhang. 


Overhang of the Tool. — The need for extreme rigidity in holding the 
tool to the work has been alluded to. This condition very obviously 



Tool witb Bottom Usfroasd 



Tool with Bottom Qroond 

Figs. 102 and 193. Properly and improperly ground 
tool bases. Exaggerated to indicate clearly the 
effect of inattention to this important detail. 


involves, along with other things 
previously considered, a minimum 
overhang of the tool with respect to 
its support. Likewise it involves 
correctly formed liases in both tool 
and support. The lack of attention 
to this detail is no doubt responsible 
for much trouble. The tool base 
can of course be left moderately flat 
in forging; and some attention sliould 
be given to this point. The safe way, 
however, is to grind the base true. 
The nature of the trouble is indicated 
by the accompanying illustrations, 


’ Although Mr. Herbert’s investigations, already referred to above, seem to indi- 
cate that under certain conditions increased speed tends to increase the endurance of 
a tool; whence it might be inferred that chattering would be reduced. Those inter- 
ested are referred to Mr. Herbert’s presentation of his “cube law^’ (cutting speed 
varies inversely as the cube root of the product of the feed by the area of the cut) at 
page 1063, American Machinist for June 24, 1809. 
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Figs. 192 and 193, in which the unevenness of the tool base is greatly 
exaggerated. 

Conditions Common to all Tools.— All that has thus far ])een said 
with respect to vibration and chattering applies with substantially equal 
force to all forms of cutting tools, and to those made of carbon steel 



Fig. iy4. Truinf{ up a lathe tool l)a.se on a Sellers grinder by use of a supplemental chuok. 


as well as those of high-speed steel. The matter of overhang and 
sufficient support, for example, just mentioned, is fully as important in 
the case of rotating tools like milling cutters as it is in those like lathe 
and planer tools. It is of vital importance that the cutter be brought 
as near as may be to ihe spindle and arbor bearings (the shortness and 
rigidity of these having been provided for in the design of the machine) 
and that the diameter of the (mtter be small relative to that of the arbor 
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The diameter of the eutter ])eyon(l the arbor corresponds approximately 
to the overhang of a lathe or planer tool, and the smaller this can be 
permitted, the less the liability to chatter. 

Grinding Rotary Tools. — In rotary tools, too, the matter of accurate 
grinding and keeping sharp edges is possibly of greater imi)ortance than 
in the case of others, A millitig cutter which has been ground eccentric 
to a very slight amount, for example, is almost sure to chatter; and the 
more so if run at high sj)eed. The necessity for careful grinding in ma- 
chines suitably designed for the purpose, therefore, is evident. The sub- 
ject is elaborated in another ])lace (the chapter on grinding), and it. 
is sufficient here to point out that besides the chattering accom])anying 
imperfect grinding of rotating tools, drills, reamers, and the like, the 
unevenness certain to result from hand grinding involves some of the 
lips doing more work than others, taking deeper cuts, and therefore 
wearing more rapidly, and (*orresj)ondingly shortening the life of a grind- 
ing - to say nothing of th(‘ effect ii])on the accuracy fd the work. It is 
altogether likely that the unfavorable ex])eriences sometimes heard of, 
as to finishing surfaces with high-speed tools, are very largely due to 
inaccurate grinding or to lack of foresight in jiroviding against chatter, 
as just shown. 



Fig. 195. How lonp a tool should run without re-Knnding. 

This diagram show.s that, in order to do the largest aniount of work for the lowest all-round co.st, a tool 
should be allowed to rut eontinuously without grinding at lea.st seven tmies the time lost in changing the 
tool, plus the proiier portion of the tune for redressing, tune for grinding, and the time eiiuivalent of the 
cost of the tool steel 

Standard Running Time. — Whatever tlie form of the tool, it should be 
possible to est:d)lish with a good deal of certainty the standard time 
for running, at the end of which the tool is to be laid aside for grinding. 
This lime, wh.elher standardized or not, is to be sliorter than that recpiired 
for the. ruin of the tool. That is to say, no tool should ])e run until the 
edge has broken down, or even ])egun to break down, but somewhat 
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operator and his machine, of the total time for re-dressing, grinding and setting too!, and the 
tool steel lost each time that the tool is re-ground 

From Taylor’s “The Art of Cutting Metals ” Table refers to Taylor stan<Iard toola. 
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short of it. If the matter is left to the judgment of the workman it is 
necessary to observe carefully the approach of the wear on the lip surface 
to the cutting edge, and to remove the tool in ample time to avoid ruin- 
ing the piece of work, or more likely both it and the tool. The length 
of time a tool will run without re-grinding, it may be added, is not neces- 
sarily a criterion of its ex(5ellence; and indeed it ])ecomes one of the 
determining elements only when the tool is actually being run at its 
maximum capacity for speed. 

Lubrication or Cooling. — In the first years of high-speed steel but little 
attention was generally paid to the matter of hibrication or cooling. 
The possibilities of the new tools, as exhibited under ordinary shop con- 
ditions and without cooling, perhaps were so far in advance of what had 
been previously accomplished that the possibility of getting still better 
results was overlooked. There is, however, a considerable gain in cutting 
speed to be made through a proper cooling of the tool, or rather of the 
chip at the point where cutting takes place, a gain asserted by those who 
have given the matter attention, to be as high as 35 or 40 per cent in steel 
cutting, and from a third to a half as great in cutting cast iron.. On 
many jobs such a possii)le gain of course is to be taken into account, and 
provisions made for delivering a cooling agent in suitable cpiantity and 
at the proper place. In the case of many jobs, however, such as abound 
in general manufacturing, especially where the cutting time is brief 
compared with that during which the tool is not working, no lubrication 
is necessary; and indeed in most such cases the troublesomeness of a 
stream of water or oil much outweighs any probable advantage. In all 
automatic, and perhaps in most semi-automatic machine operations, 
especially if the pieces be small, the problem is different, and lubrica- 
.tion should by all means be provided, whether the material machined be 
castings or forgings. 

When Lubrication Takes Place. — While the word is in common use in 
this connection, it really is a misnomer to speak of luljrication in con- 
nection with metal cutting under higli-speed conditions, except possildy 
in such work as milling. Water would have practically no lubricating 
effect; and it is quite impossible to force oil or other substance l)etween 
tool and chip in such a way as to do much, if any good, as a lubricant.* 
The purpose of the so-called lubricants in the main is merely to assist 
in carrying away heat from the place where the work is being done, thus 
keeping down the* temperature of the cutting edge and lip of the tool 
below the point where softening will begin. In cutting with rotating 
tools, whose cutting edges are most of the time out of contact with the 
metal being cut, some actual lubrication evidently takes place, the 
friction between chip and cutter face being reduced if the exposed 

^ Although it |s maintained by some, whose experience should entitle their opinions 
to weight, that lubrication really is effected to a degree worth taking into consideration. 
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portions of the cutting blades are kept completely* wet with oil or similar 
lubricant. At any rate, in milling aluminum a beautiful and clean 
finish is obtainable, there being no piling up of particles of the soft metal 
upon the face of the tool, when paraffine oil is used copiously. This is 
useful also as a lubricant in machining brass. 




Fig. 196, Correct application of oil or water. 


Copious Lubrication Necessary.— In tlie case of milling cutters and the 
like tools the cooling agent must be supplied in such way, by multiple 
nozzles or other device, as to keep the face of the cutter well covered, 
while at the same time it falls upon the chip at the point or line of removal. 
The latter requirement holds particularly in cutting with lathe and 
similar tools when a cooling agent is used. There can be no advantage 
in trying to force a streafn under the chip and toward the cutting edge or 
point of the tool, as shown in the illustration, Fig. 196. The stream must 
be directed upon the chip just where it is being separated from the body 
of the piece, and, let it be repeated, in generous amount. The small 
streams customarily used are quite ineffective, except possibly in the 
case of very light cutting. It is necessary to deliver gallons of lubricant 
where it has been customary to deliver pints. The heavy streams serve 
another useful purpose in cases where the chips come off small or well 
broken up, in that they carry or float them out of the way. In drilling, 
for example, it is quite necessary that the stream of lubricant reach the 
bottom of the hole, not only to cool the lips of the drill, but to float up 
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the chips. In drilling tenacious material it is better to depend upon a 
feed sufficiently heavy to allow the chip to come out of the hole in one 
complete piece, if that be possible. This is especially desirable if the 
liole be dee}). If it does not exceed twice or three times the diameter of 
the drill, mere flooding' in oil will suffice. It is of course necessary in all 
cases to provide collection ])ans and suitable drainaj^e. 

High-Speed Chip not Unique. — In this connection it may be remarked 
that the chip cut by a high-s}:)eed tool differs in no essential res})ect 
from that cut by a carbon tool under similar conditions. There was at 
one time mucli discussion of this ])oint, based seemingly U}X)n certain 
su}^erficial differences which arise from the greater amount of metal 
generally removed and the higher s})eed at which the work is customarily 
done. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


SPEEDS AND FEEDS, AND RELATED MATTERS. 

Variables Affecting Efficiency. — The (‘onditions under which metal 
cutting tools work are so various in different estahlishmeiits, or, for the 
matter of that, in the same shop, that generalizations in res])ect to speeds 
and feeds arc rather difficult, even when jobs are ])rctty well classified. 
Eertain conditions umpiestionably are fundamental; but in the main 
most of them vary to sucli an extent that confusion easily results from 
attempts to apply definite fonmilas, in working out standards or in 
a})plying them to specific o])erations. Mr. Taylor ))oinls out no less 
tlian tw('lve distinct variables affecting the efficiency of chip pro- 
duction, and indicates tluar rehitive im])oi‘tance by the ratios between 
the higher and the lover limits of s])(‘ed as affected by each element 
within the ranges met with in ordinary ma<*hine shoj) practice, as follows: 

1 The (pmlity of the metal to be cut -- its luirdness or other qualities 
affecting the cutting sj)eed Pro])ortion is as 1 in the case of semi- 
hardened steel or chilliMl iron, to 100 in the case of very soft low carbon 
steel . 

2. f'hemical com])osition of the tool and its treatment. Proportion 
is as 1 in tools made from temjiered carbon steel, to 7 in the best high- 
speed steel. (This proportion may often be exceeded). 

lb ThickiHiss of the sluiving, measured l)y the actual traverse. Pro- 
portion is as 1 with thickness of inch, to with a thickness of ^^4- inch. 

4 Shnpe or contour of the cutting e«lge of the tool, chiefly because 
of the influence it has upon the thickness of the chip. Proportion is as 
1 in a threading tool, to (i in n broad-nosed cutting tool. 

5. Use or non-use of n cooling or hd)ricating agent. Proportion is 
as I for a tool running dry, to 1.41 for a tool cooled by a copious stream 
of water. 

6. Depth of cut or the amount by which the ])iece is to be reduced 
at the place of taking the chip. Proportion is as 1* with J inch depth 
of cut, to l.dG with J inch depth of cut. 

7. Duration of the cut or time through which the tool must last with- 
out being le-groimd, Proportion is as 1 when tool is to l)e re-ground 
every 90 minutes, to 1.207 when it is to be ground every 20 minutes. 

8. Lip and clearance angles of the tool. Proportion 1 with lip angle 
68 degrees, to 1.023 with ai^gle of 61 degrees. 

235 
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9. Stiffness of tool and work. Proportion 1 with tool chattering, to 
1.15 when running smoothly. 

10. Diameter of work. 

11. Pressure upon the lip of the tool. 

12. Possible speed and feed variations in the machine, and its pulling 
and feed power. 

Generalizations Necessary. — The very fact, however, of such a multi- 
plicity of factors makes it essential to arrive, if possible, at some generali- 
zations, or at least some method of intelligently putting together the 
variables so as to harmonize them and to work for highest efficiency. 
The mere recital of expei'iences, i)erhai)s useful in a way, serves small 
purpose except possibly to show the limits under a given set of conditions. 



Fio. 197. Barth elide rule embodying the lawe deduced by Taylor and hie aaaocialcs. 


Thus there is little significance in a statement that a certain tool cut 
soft steel in a lathe at a rate of 200 feet per mimite. But if it can be 
shown that under a given set of conditions susceptible of approximate 
duplic.ation in a pretty well-defined group of jobs, a tf)ol can be expected 
to do a certain amount of work, that is to say, can take such and such 
a cut at such a speed, then something is gained, something established 
which may be used as a basis for comparison for all jobs falling within 
the categorv so defined. Just such a .series of laws or formulas Mr. 
Taylor and his associates succeeded in working out during the course 
of their investigations, formulas easily applied to the general run of 
jobs by the aid of a simple slide rule devised for the purpose. 

Elements Affecting Economies. —The results accomplished through 
the use of the laws thus established, and the .slide rule, have fully justi- 
fied themselves And while the work upon which these formulas are 
especially based is in the main heavy cutting, that is to say, the removal 
of relatively large quantities of metal from large pieces of stock, they 
and the tables derived from them are to a very considerable extent 
available for general use in connection with the ordinary jobs found in 
general manufacturing; and a systematic use of them is sure to give 
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surprising results. Reductions in labor cost of a half are not rare; and 
a considerable reduction in the number of workmen and of machines 
used is also to be expected in many cases. Such reductions will in large 
part depend, ordinarily, as well upon a number of other concomitants 
as upon the cutting speed. These are elsewhere considered, and it is 
desired here merely to direct attention to them as factors which affect 



Fk;. 198. Barth time slide rule. Used in connection with lathe slide rule (Fig. 197) to determine time 
required for a given feed, cut and speed. 

Those especially interested m the use of the slide rules and the formulas developed for use in connection 
with them are referred to Mr. Taylor's “On the Art of Cutting Metals,’’ and to Mr. Carl G. Barth’s “Slide 
Rujes for the Machine Shop as a part of the Taylor System of Management,” published in Vol. 25, Trans- 
actions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


the getting out of product and which, if not taken into consideration, 
may quite nullify any advantage ari.sing from the higher cutting powers 
of the new tools. Such factors are the size of the piece worked upon, 
the facility for tran'^rorting and storing it within easy reach of the 
workman, the design of jigs and other holding or guiding devices to 
facilitate rapidity of handling, the proper grinding of tools, careful 
inspection of parts, and perhaps others. 
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Number of Variables Reducible. — The variables affecting the actual 
cutting, while numerous, can in the average shop be considerably re- 
duced, and as a matter of fact are actually so in so far as the operations 
of any particadar class are concerned. The depth of out, for example, 
in nearly all cast-iron pieces will be about the same for all, unless there 
should be some unusual condition requiring a different. The standard- 
ization of tools eliminates the varialdes resulting from cutting angles and 
contour of cutting edges exce])t in so far as it may be necessary to use 
different sizes or special tools. Likewise the composition and treatment 
of the tool becomes standardized under well-regulated management, 
and the amount of vibration in machine and tool is reduced to the 
minimum and thus also standardized, so to speak The use or non-use 
of a cooling agent also will be definitely understood. The amount of 
pressure upon the tool is of so little influence on the cutting speed that 
it is negligilile anyway. So that, outside of the factors which concern 
the ])owers of the machim^, there remain ordinarily ])ut five variants 
to take into consideration, namely, the (piality of the metal being cut, 
the duration of the cut, the diameter of the ])iece (generally negligible) 
in lathe work, the feed, and the sjieed. In the engineering shop, as dis- 
tinguished from the general manufacturing shop which du])licates parts in 
large numbers, of course the variables cannot be so readily standardized. 

Taylor Standard Speeds.— The standard s])eeds worked out during 
the course of the Taylor investigations, given in Appendix F., as already 
indicated presume long and heavy cutting, conditions under which high- 
s])eed tf)ols work at their highest efficiency. But as also pointed out, 
this class of jobs forms but a small proportion of those found in general 
manufacturing; and accordingly, for one reason or another, it is .much 
of the time necessary to modify somewhat the standard speeds and cuts 
established for standard conditions and tools. Thus in a case where 
the cutting time is very brief relative to that for the whole operation, 
and the o])erator has all that he can possibly do to take care of the 
product anyway, a very high speed is not only unnecessjiry, but perhaps 
even undesiriible. The gain in such case would probably be mainly 
through the saving in grindings. On the other hand there will l)e few 
cases, probaldy, where some speeding up is not only possible but desirable. 
The problem thus becomes so involved that the only safe way is to 
acce})t the standard speeds, and working from these, establisja specific 
ones which shall be particidarly suited to the cases in hand. 

Commercially Practicable Speeds.— What must be aimed at, generally 
speaking, is the speediest removal of metal commercially practicable — ■ 
the best speed, feed, and dei)th of cut, or speed and feed, if the cut is 
standard — at which the tool will work effectively and with due con- 
sideration of economical maintenance and the condition of the existing 
equipment; and all this without especial regard to the total amount 
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of metal removed. In order to the attainment of such an end it is 
necessary first to get away entirely from preconceived notions as to cuts 
and speeds, so as to be governed by the information available through 
the experiences of others and through data collected in the shop as 
experience is gained in the applications of the new tools. 

How Conditions Vary.— The great variations in different shops, not only 
in respect to ecpiipnient but also to the material worked u])on, preclude 
either the tables here given, or the standard cutting speeds from which 
the Taylor formulas were worked out, being unreservedly accepted. 
Indeed, they are for the most part entirely too fast for ordinary practice. 
The s[)eed curves liere dlustrated. Fig. 199, are also based on experience. 



Fia, 199. Curvoe usi’tl in one establishment for determining speeds suitable for various feeds and depths 
of eiit, m turning operations 

For milling oiH'rat ions achl .'>0 per rent (o (1 h‘ uiipropriale speeds indicated ubovT, takiriti; rare to apply 
the select cd speeils (o teeds lor which (hev are suited. Kor boniiR suht ract 10 to 40 per cent, and for drill- 
ing and reaming, sei’ table of drill speeds and feeds at page 249. The “small diameters’’ refer to those 
under 5 inches 


and have l)ccn in satisfactory use as a basis for the cutting operations in 
a large factory for a number of years. In another ])lant the conditions 
might be qwhv, different, and a different set of standard si)eeds might 
have to be worked out. One of the important things in connection with 
a program of maximum ])roduction, tlierefore, is a careful investigation 
into the nature of fhe material used and the establishment of a set of 
standard speeds suitetl to those conditions. 

Speed Meter and Slop Watch. — In the investigations and demonstra- 
tions connected with the determination of such standards, a stop watch 
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and a speed meter are absolutely essential. A form of the latter is avail- 
able by which the speed in feet per minute can be read off directly from 
the indicator when the contact wheel rolls upon the moving surface, 
whether cylindrical or plane. The stop watch is best of the kind with 
two hands, one of whi(;li can be stopped independently of the other. 
These, in the hands of a competent person charged with the determina- 
tion of operation time for jobs and able to demonstrate unequivocally that 



fio. 200. Warner cvjt meter, for 
direct reading of speeds. 
Courtesy of Warner Instru- 
ment Company. 


the work can be done in the time set, will 
work many surprises. It is desirable of course 
also that some way be provided whereby the 
workman himself can know certainly if he is 
using the correct speed — that is, in such jobs 
as are not standardized. In such, tlie proper 
combination once given for obtaining tlte 
required speed, there should be no occasion 
for changing so long as the workman is on that 
particular operation. 

Nature of Variables in Metal Cutting.— The 

variables affecting (fitting speeds, to be con- 
sidered in working out such standards, have 
been already indicated. Mr. Taylor has in his 
paper considered so fully the influence of each, 
and the reasons involved, that it does not seem 


either necessary or desirable here to do more than mention briefly the 
nature of those influences. 



Fig. 201. Curves showing the efTect of increasing hardness in material upon the speed permissible to 
a tool, for efficient service. 


100 IS taken as the standard for moderately soft material, and 400 as about the limit of hardness as usually 
handled in manufacturing. 

Quality of the Metal. — By the quality of the metal is meant its relative 
hardness or softness and other characteristics which differentiate cast 
iron from steel and other metals, and steels of varying degrees of tough- 
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ness from each other. The harder the material, in general, the slower 
the possible speed (note the curves in Fig. 201), this latter varying 
from 10 to 12 feet per minute in the case of chilled iron, to, say, a possible 
500 feet in the case of very mild steel. The latter speed, it should be 
mentioned, is possible only under most favorable conditions and with 
a very fine feed and cut, and is scarcely practicable, commercially. 
Under commercial conditions the quality of material varies so much, even 
in the same shop, and the variations usually are so difficult to detect 
before the material actually is put under cut in the machine, that little 
can be done ordinarily in the way of generalization. Castings, for 
example, which one day come soft and easily machined, another day 
may come exceedingly hard. Of course in a plant producing its own 
material, such differenc.es can be reduced to a miniinum, if not eliminated. 
Usually, however, because of them, it is desirable to allow some latitude 
to the workman in respect to this matter, so that in general it may be 
necessary to fix a standard speed somewhat lower than could be advan- 
tageously used regularly if the imiterial came through of a uniform 
softness. 

Quality of the Tool. — The cpiality of the tool involves, of course, its 
composition, which must be adapted to the s])ecial use or be of a good 
general all-round excellence, and the })r()})er treatment of it in hardening. 
Evidently a high-grade steel should be selected, and the tools treated 
uniformly for the same service. This will eliminate all need for consider- 
ing this as a variable. 

Use of Cooling Agent.- The use of a cooling agent will permit a con- 
siderable increase in speeds, as previously stated, ranging from 15 per 
cent or so in the case of cast iron, To 85 or 40 per cent in that of steel. 
It is advisable to calculate upon the use of a (*ooling agent wherever feas- 
ible — that is, wherever the cost and annoyance would not overbalance 
the gain. 

Length of Cutting Run. — Tn general work the cuts are short, and thus 
allow the tool to cool off between times. The time during which such 


TABLE IX. 


Showing how much a high-speed tool must be .slowed down in cutting speed in 
order to have it last a long time without regrinding 


Given the proper cut- 
ting bjieecl for a cut 
la.sting 


20 minutes 
40 minutes 
20 minutes 
40 minutes 
80 minutes 
80 minutes 


t») find the .speed for a 
cut lasting 

40 minutes 
80 minutes 
80 minutes 
20 minutes 
40 minutes 
20 minutes 


divide by 

or multiply by 

1 09 

0 92 

1 09 

0 92 

1 19 

0 84 

0 92 

1.09 

0.92 

1 09 

0 84 

1.19 


Adapted from Taylor. 
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a tool will run without re-grinding, therefore, h likely to be somewhat 
longer than if it cut continuously. The establishment of a standard 
time after which tools in general should be ground is difficult except when 
they are run continuously at maximum speed, and for the most part it 
will be impossible to lay down hard and fast rules for this factor. In 
the main it is safe to leave this to the judgment of the workman. Espe- 
cially if he is working by the piece or for a premium he will quickly learn 
to note the condition of the cutting edge and to take care that the tool 
is ground as often as necessary — not grinding the tool himself, be it 
remembered, but merely setting up a sharp one which he will have at 
hand for that purpose. 

Clearance and Cutting Angles.— No im])ortant improvement seems 
to have been matle u])(>n the Taylor standard tools (though it is well to 
bear in mind what is said elsewhere in reference to the Hartness type 
of tool), so that in the matter of clearance and cutting angles, as well 
as contour of cutting edge, it is w(‘ll to undertake few chang(!s, if any, 
except })erhaps in the case of jobs re({uiring tools of special form. 

Effect of Chatter. — The ])ossibihty of any considerable nmount 
vibration will reduce the attainable cutting s})eed l)y something like 
15 ])er cent. The ])urpose of course should Ix' to (diminat(‘ Ihis item 
as far as ])ossible through the use of machines suited to th(* work and not 
worn beyond hope. In the same connection the jiossibh' jiulling and 
feeding ])ower of the machine must be consid(‘red. If inadeiiuate, 
evidently the speed, and more than likely also the teed, will have to be 
1‘educed to meet the condition. The use of a steady rest is advised for 
all work of any considerable length. 

Depth of Cut Problems.— The depth of cut will, for the most jiart, 
1)0 dependent upon the class of work doiu^ in tlu' shop, and as jiointed 
out in another place, may need to be incnvistal, a suitable allowance in 
the size of the piece being made in this cas(‘, so as to overcome chatter 
or riding of the tool. 

Factors Affecting Feed or Traverse. — Traverse or feed will be governed 
to some extent by the possibilities inherent in the nuichine, but a good 
deal also by the surface re(]uired. The limitations are rather narrow, 
usually, in a given shop. A round-nosed tool, such as will ])robal)ly 
be used for most operations, when cutting with a heavy feed leaves a 
correspondingly rough surface. And since probably most of the work 
of the kind now under consideration must be done with a single cut, 
it is necessary to select a feed or traverse which will leave a suffi(dently 
smooth surface. Anywhere from one-sixteenth to one-eighth inch feed 
will do this, unless the tool be a very small one. Obviously the larger 
the curve of the cutting edge, the coarser the feed may be in the case of 
lathe apd similar tools. A variation so great as this would seem to make 
a considerable’ difference in the possible cutting speed; for this depends 
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upon the feed and cut to a very important extent, as already seen. In 
fact it would, under conditions allowing maximum effects, make a reduc- 
tion of a fourth to a third in the speed. As a matter of actual. practice, 
however, under the conditions here considered, the speeds will rarely, if 
ever, be the maximum possible, so that a variation of the magnitude 
indicated is of no particular consequence — though of course the con- 
tingency of a possible necessity for changing the speed must not be 
overlooked. Obviously the power available must also be considered. 
In milling operations the table traverse or feed has in ordinary practice 
been ridiculously small, just as it has in the case of drilling and similar 
operations; though until recently it has been not far below the possi- 
bilities of the machines in use. The real need for giving each cutting 
blade enough work to do to keep it in the metal rather than riding over 
it at times, seems to have ]^en little regarded. It is quite as necessary 
for the blade of a milling cutter to get a good “ hold,’’ so to speak, upon 
its work, as it is in the case of a lathe or similar single cutter tool. The 
traverse of course is interdependent with the number of cutting blades 
and the speed of cutting. About 0.01 inch per tooth per revolution is 
correct for most work, though with large cutters and plenty of chip 
clearance considerably more is allowable. 

Phenomenal Results. — A tool steel vendor reports having obtained a 
speed of 2112 feet per minute, \ inch cut and J inch feed, on cast iron; 
a large user of high-speed steels mentions that he has seen a tool running 
for a full hour, on cast iron, at the rate of 125 feet per minute, removing 
scale; and another cutting steel at the rate of 270 feet per minute for 
nearly 30 hours at a stretch. Indeed it has been reported that a tool 
has cut steel for some time at the rate of 500 feet per minute. Other 
phenomenal performances also have been mentioned elsewhere. Now 
all these, and similar performances, are very interesting as showing 
something of the powers of the new tools. But they are not commercially 
practicable. In turning castings, as they come ordinarily, 65 to 70 feet 
per minute is as high a speed, with usual feeds, as can be maintained con- 
tinuously without too frequent grindings of the tool. Light cuts may ))e 
taken up to 100 feet. Making allowance for variations in hardness and 
the powers of the machines likely to he used, however, 50 feet is more 
likely to be satisfactory as a basis to work from. This is easily double 
what we have been accustomed to under the old conditions. Light finish- 
ing cuts have been taken with a satisfactory degree of accuracy as rapidly 
as 75 to 85 feet per minute, though something rather lower will usually be 
found better on the whole. At these ratas the speeds for soft, medium, 
and hard irons would be respectively about 90, 50, gnd 25 feet; and for 
moderately heavy cuts about 60, 30, and 20 feet. These speeds of 
course .will be modified according to the size of the tool, the precise feed 
and depth of' cut, and the rest of the variable conditions. Working on 
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pieces of large diameter, for example, the speeds may he increased 10 to 
15 per cent. This is not only because in such pieces the direction of the 
cut changes less rapidly, but because even in sand molds small pieces 
have a tendency to chill more or less, and the cut in work of this sort 
also being customarily lighter than on heavy pieces, the tool is actually 
working on iron averaging a good bit harder than if cutting on a large 
piece. 

Turning Chilled Iron. — Chilled iron can be turned at anywhere between 
3 and 10 {)r 12 feet per minute. The rate of cutting is of small con.se- 
quence, since most of the time is used in changing the tool anyway. A 
tool that will hold up at 3 feet will be almost (certain to do quite as well 
at three or four times that speed. It should be remarked in passing 
that the turning of chilled rolls is accomplished by the use of tools of 
special design, ordinary tools being of little use generally. The common 
method is to use a square section of steel for the tool, grinding the longi- 
tudinal edges to sharp right angles for cutting edges, and rigidly wedging 
this unique cutter against the surfa(;e of the roll. The tool is not trav- 
ersed, but its position is changed each time it has finished a section of the 
roll. For cutting grooves and spirals, the end of the section instead of 
the longitudinal edge is forced into the iron. 

Speeds in Steel Turning. — In steel cutting, speeds have been attained 
very much higher than on cast iron. The reasons for this have been 
already assigned. On mild steel light cuts at 80 or 90 feet are not 
infrequently taken, and 100 feet or even more are sometimes used. 
Taylor’s tables allow 128 feet per minute on soft steel with a | inch tool, 
cut i X inch. These arc not usually ])ractica])le commercially except 
under conditions allowing maximum effect. Roughing cuts, say about 
I X 35 inch, with a 1-inch tool, can be taken at a maximum of about 
100 feet per minute on mild steel, while 70 to 75 feet is considered good 
practice. Medium steel, say 3 to 5 point carbon, under customary 
conditions, can ])e cut at approximately 70 and 50 feet for light and 
heavy cuts respectively, though rather less is likely to l)e more satis- 
factory; while hard steel, say 7 point carbon and above, is not usually 
cut faster than about 35 feet in light cuts (say about J X J inch) and 
25 feet in roughing. 

Cutting Malleable Castings. — In malleable castings 80 feet is about 
all that can be expected on small ])ieces, where light cuts are taken. 
Heavy cuts, as already shown, are to be avoided in castings of this kind. 
On large pieces the speed may under favorable conditions be made as 
high as 90 or even 100 feet per minute. If a cut as deep as \ inch be 
taken for any reason, the speed will be nearly half that indicated. 

Brass, Aluminum, and Aiioy Steels. — Speeds for brass and other soft 
materials will be somewhat greater than those suitable in cutting steel. 
The alloy steels, like chrome and nickel steel, now coining into large use 

I 
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for machinery parts, vary so greatly in characteristics that it is quite 
impossible to lay down at present any general statement as to permissible 
cutting speeds. Aluminum can be worked at about four times the speed 
and double the feed possible with mild steel. 



Fig. 204, list of multiple tools lu turmtiK east-iroii cone pulleys. Speed oi; largest step, 
1 20 feet per minute. 


Use of Multiple Tools. — The use of double or iriultiple tools allows a 
tUstinct gain in speed in turning operations. The interrelation of speed 
and feed makes it necessary to reduce tlie former when the latter is 




Fig. 205. Lathe fitted for rapid rougiiiug and rapid finishing. 


increased. A single tool taking a chip f inch wide (traverse f inch per 
revolution) must run considerably slower than two tools, each feeding 
at inch per revolution. Doubtless there is some difference in the 
amount of power absorbed; but this is a matter of relative insignificance. 
The advangtage of using multiple tools in long cuts has never been recog- 
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nized as it should be. The advantage under the new conditions should 
be evident enough to warrant a large use of them, especially in operations 
involving the removal of large quantities of metal. 

Reduction of Speeds in Certain Operations.— It has doubtless been 
observed that the discussion of speeds and feeds thus far has been con- 
fined for the most part to turning operations. With the possible excep- 
tion of milling, where the cutting edges work intermittently and are for 



Fig. 200. Multiple tool carriage, as applied to “Lo-Swmg” lathe. Sec Fig. 207 for data as 
to this particular job. 


the greater part of the time exposed to the cooling effect of the air or a 
cooling agent, these permit greater speed than any others in metal cutting. 
It is therefore necessary, in setting standard speeds for other kinds of 
work, to make allowance for the variations in conditions — variations 
not provided for in most tables of cutting speeds now available. Inter- 
nal cutting with a boring bar, for instance, must be considerably slower 
than external turning of the same diameter. In outside cutting the 
tool may have ample clearance, or it may even ride upon the finished 
flank — a condition impossible in the case of internal cutting. Further- 
more, in order to secure a sufficient clearance it is necessary to give the 
cutting edge a more acute angle, or else to give it less rake than that of 
the corresponding s+rndard tool. Either condition involves a slower 
cutting speed, the reduction being something like 10 to 15 per cent 
if the bar is exceedingly rigid. If not, the loss is more likely to be nearer 
40 per cent. 
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As to Drilling. — Something of the same sort is true of rose reamers, and 
of twist drills also, to some extent. In drilling, little attention need be 
paid to this point, however, since but few machines are now in use which 
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Pinion Shaft 





Cutting Time for ist Operatiomio R.P.M. and Ho Feed 4 Mhi. 

<i u u 2 nd *< “ n << 3 Min. 

Estimated Time for Cutting in with Tools, Placing Bars, Etc. 6 Min. 

Total Time Required 13 Min. 

Fio. 207. Performance in rapid reduction, in machine buildinij, by use of multiple tools Courtesy of 
Fitchburg Machine Works. 

will effect ively speed a drill to the limit of efTiciency. The most satis- 
factory practice in drilling average cast iron allows a peripheral speed 
of about 65 to 70 feet per minute, though under exceptional conditions 
still higher can be used to advantage. The feed per lip per revolution 
may vary from O.OOS to 0.02 inch, according to the size of the drill and 
the conditions, with respect to rigidity and powering of the machine and 
the cutting angle, of the drill. It must in any case be heavy enough to 
permit the drill to bring up a good chij); otherwise there is likelihood of 
the latter being pulverized and then acting as an abrasive to grind away 
the cutting edges. As with lathe tools working with exceedingly fine 
cuts, a drill will stand a higher speed when taking a moderately heavy 
cut than when taking almost none. The frequent breakage of drills, 
occurring just as the point emerges from the metal and commonly 
ascribed to high speed or excessive feed, really is due to spring or slack 
in the machine; and the remedy is not in reducing the speed or feed, but 
in strengthening the machine. In the great majority of jobs as at present 
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TABLE X. SPEEDS AND FEEDS FOR DRILLS. 




Revolutions per Minute. 









Feed per 

Size of Drill. 






Steel. 

Mall 

Ca.‘.t. 


Tcx)l Steel 

Revolution. 


4015 

1850 

4620 

1925 

4820 

2220 

7650 

3515 

1970 

906 

001-.002 

002-.004 



i 

M 

1380 

1610 

1650 

2810 

675 

.003-. 006 

I 

1040 

1190 

1250 

1970 

506 

.004-. 008 



855 

982 

1028 

1620 

420 

.004-. 008 

f.... 

782 

806 

836 

1330 

342 

.005-. 010 

'Uti / 

604 

688 

720 

1140 

295 

.005-. 010 

i 

527 

605 

632 

1003 

258 

.008-. 016 

^ 

425 

488 

512 

807 

210 

.008-. 016 

i 

347 

410 

420 

666 

173 

.008-. 016 

i 

300 

346 

360 

568 

146 

.008-. 016 

1 

260 

j 298 

312 

495 

128 

.010-. 020 

u 

228 

264 

276 

436 

112 

.010-. 020 

u 

215 

248 

260 

410 

106 

.010-. 020 

n 

200 

230 

238 

380 

98 

010-.020 

^ 1 

178 

205 

216 

342 

92 

.010-. 020 

H 

154 

173 

180 

290 

73 

010-.020 

2 

13T) 

150 

156 

246 

64 

.010-. 020 


This table is based oti a iieiipherul spne<l of (K) to tin feet per inumtXMii soft steel. In the medium 
diameters As the diameteis (U'erease. the fienpheral speed is iriereased, this beinR ti:ood practice. If 
run without lubneant, the speeiis .should be redueed I.'f to 20 per cent The feed is preferably the 
lighter one given, though utidet goiwl eondition.s the higher gives good results. For ro.se reamers, and 
for threading dies and taps, about half the speeds indicated are to be used. 


(lone, the lack of positive feeding!: device on the machine makes the feed 
a matter of judpjment on the part of the operator — or, more likely, a 
matter of his strength — with the consetjuence that efficiency is lost. In 
drilling holes of small diameter the feed is all hut certain to he too heavy, 
and the reverse in large sizes. It would seem more than desirable that 
all machines he fitted up with positive feed devices to insure the best 
results. 

Speeds and Feeds for Rose Reamers. — Twist drills have ample rake at the 
cutting edge, and therefore can he run considerably faster than reamers, 
which latter all hut invariably have no front rake to the cutting blades. 
About half the speed allowed to drills is usually satisfactory with ream- 
ers and similar internal cutters. In using the table of speeds for drills to 
determine reamer feeds it must be remembered that the feeds given are for 
two-lipped drills, whence it is necessary, in order to get the correct feed 
l)er revolution for a reamer, to take half the product of the feed given 
for the specified diameter by the number of flutes or lips; or, putting it 
X L 

another way, — - - = required feed per revolution, where F and L 

respectively are the ^eed stated in the table and the number of cutting 
lips. Concretely this would give, in the case of a 2-inch six- flu ted 
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reamer, cutting cast iron, the following: Feed per revolution — — 

= 0.03 inch. It is not advisalde to use on reamers the higher feeds given 
for drills. This matter is, under ordinary conditions, of greater impor- 
tance than in the case of drills, because reamers customarily are used on 
machines provided with positive feed, and hence the amount of feed can 
be regulated as it should be. 

Milling Operations. — The highest practicable speeds in metal cutting are 
obtained in milling operations, though the feeds have until recently been 
absurdly slight. The intermittent nature of the cut, allowing the teeth 
or blades to cool between times, has something to do with the higher 
speeds permissible. (V)inpared with drilling, the gain is something like 
50 per cent. The peri])heral speed, at a depth of cut and table traverse 
per tooth per revolution of J inch and 0.01 inch respectively, which may 
be taken as a maximum when working on average cast iron, is about 
00 feet per minute, thougli (‘onsiderably higher speeds have ):>een main- 
tained. The customary speeds are rather lower, especially if no lubricant 
be used. This l)asis is rather high for a machine such as is ordinarily 
in use, and is likely to stall it. With powerful machine and properly 
designed cutter, however, it is none too high, and is ])y no means remark- 
able compared with some everyday performances like cutting nickel- 
chrome armor plate at 75 feet and nickel steel at (SO feet. It must be 
said, however, that cutting like this last mentioned could not be done 
except on machines thoroughly adapted to the work. In taking finish- 
ing cuts it is customary to use speeds considerably slower than those 
indicated. 

Of course, as in the case of other tools, allowance has to ])e made for 
the kind of material worked upon, in the determination of practicable 
peripheral speeds. Those found to be generally efficient and productive 
are : Cast iron, medium, from 90 feet per minute down; malleable, 85; 
mild steel, 75; tool steel, 35; brass, 140, aluminum, 500 or more. The 
table traverse in the case of brass and aluminum will of course be 
advanced to correspond with the high speed. Speeds for the several 
grades of cast iron and steel can be derived from the tables given for 
turning operations, the figures above being taken as starting points. 

Taps and Threading Dies. — Taps and threading dies may be run as fast 
as the material can be taken care of; and this will rarely exceed half the 
speed indicated in the table of speeds and feeds for drills. On some 
kinds of material even less than half is possible. Even so, however, there 
still is usually a considerable gain over the output of carbon steel tools. 

Planer and Shaper Speeds. — As to planer and shaper work, and other 
cutting of like nature, it is necessary to point out only that the tools 
will carry all the speed, and in general all the cut, that the machine in 
use may be capable of pulling. Some recent performances indicate the 
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possibility of an 80 feet per minute planer cut, though this does not seem 
to have been accomplished in a commercial way. Sixty feet, however, 
has been carried as a regular performance; and this may for the present 
be accepted as a maximum record in regular work, while 50 feet, with a 
high-speed return, is about as much as can be expected on any recipro- 
cating machine — and this only on one of strictly modern design. Older 
types of maciiiiie cannot give much more than half as high a speed 
without much racking and burning up of belts. 



CHAPTER XVIL 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE DESIGN OF 
THE NEW TOOLS. 

Factors in Efficiency. — The prime motive in machine and tool design 
obviously is efficiency. One productive apparatus is preferred above 
another because it turns out work more economically while still not 
sacrificing the accuracy or quality requisite. What is called efficiency, 
then, is usually considered to mean ti maximum production of satis- 
factory quality at minimum cost. In most instances the chief element 
in cost is labor; which is to say, time. Wherefore it is often assumed 
that the tool or machine which works most rapidly is of necessity the 
most efficient. Nevertheless, there are other considerations which are 
not infrequently quite as important as time, or which at any rate affect 
the time of production to a very gi’eat extent. The proper hardening 
and tempering of a high-speed tool, for example, has ]:>een previously 
mentioned. Unless given the treatment suited to the required service, 
the very best of high-s})eed steel will fail to do efficient work. So also 
the machine in which, and the material upon which the tool works, 
both affect its relative efficiency. A further important factor, in the 
past very little regarded, is the design and shape of the tool and the 
nature of its cutting edge — when it has one. 

Heavy Stock for High-Speed Tools. — The need for greater cross- 
section in high-speed tools is referred to elsewhere. The steel itself is 
much stronger than carbon steel, and is therefore l:)etter able to with- 
stand the stresses and shocks incident to their work. The increased 
strength, however, is not nearly in proportion to the increase in the 
stresses involved in the greater feeds or speeds or l)oth, in the case of 
cutting tools. If properly supported, a section from one-fourth to one- 
half greater than that customary in carbon tools is generally sufficient 
allowance for lathe tools of standard form and others similarly supported. 
In special or intricate shapes of course the allowance would better be 
somewhat greater, as also where the requirements may be especially 
exacting. If run at speeds not much greater than those customary 
with the old tools, and without much heavier cuts, of course there need 
be no increase in cross-section at all. All forms of these tools with slender 
necks or much side bend are to be avoided, since they tend to spring 
and twist under the heavy work, and are almost sure to chatter even under 
the most favorable conditions. 
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Special and Oblong Sections. — Special sections have been rolled, re- 
sembling I bar and other structural forms, intended to economize metal 
and afford greater strength in proportion to the weight than the rectan- 
gular section commonly used. Any advantage, such sections may have is 
confined to tools made directly from the bar merely by grinding the 
required nose, these forms not being well adapted to forging — though 
they are sometimes slightly bent. It has been shown that while a very 
dull tool may at times require as much power to feed it as to drive, under 
normal conditions the side pressure is generally not more than 20 per 
cent of the down pressure, and usually is considerably less. The longi- 
tudinal diameter of a tof)l stock, therefore, can well be less than the 
vertical, though the amount of difference should not be great enough 
to allow a tendency to spring sidewise under abnormal conditions or to 
turn in the post or holder. The happy medium in practice appears 
to be, as recommended by Taylor, about 1^ vertical to I longitudinal 
unit. The length obviously should l^e such as to permit proper fasten- 
ing in the post or holder, and also to allow re-fettling a suitable number 
of times. The length adopted by Taylor is approximately: Lengths 
14 X Width -I- 4 inches. 

Contour of Cutting Edge. — Chattering, as explained elsewhere, de- 
pends upon a number of things; and one of these, assuming that the 


8 
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tool is of such form and stillness as not to spring under pressure, is the 
lack of correct angle and outline of the cutting edge. The experiments 
of Dr. Nicholson have shown that no matter how rigidly tool, machine, and 
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work are brought together, the cutting of a shaving or chip is accom- 
panied by a more or less regular variation in the pressure upon the lip 
of the tool. The thinner the shaving, the shorter the wave-lengths 
corresponding to the variations in pressure. Evidently, then, if the 
thickness of a particular cut is uniform, that is, if the cutting edge of 
the tool is straight, there will be a tendency for the waves of pressure 
variation to einphasize any vibration in the tool, work, or machine, 
and thus produce chattering and consequently a badly finished surface. 

, If the tool has, however, a curved cutting edge, so that the thickness of 
the chip varies (note Figure 208), especially if it varies -from nothing at 
one side to the maximuin at the other, the tendency will be for the 
various waves of pressure to counteract and nullify each other instead 
of emphasizing other tendencies just mentioned. 

There are other reasons also why a curved cutting edge is preferable 
to a straight one in heavy and rapid cutting, if not in all cases, the most 
important of which Mr. Taylor has shown to be that it allows that 
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Fig. 209. Relation of size of tool (breadth of cutting nose) to thickness of chip at point of tool and there- 
fore to maximum cutting Bjiecd Limitation of feed (in respect tosnioothness of finish) by decreasing 
size of tool is al8<i shown. The relative thinness of the shaving taken by the larger tool is espe- 
cially noticeable at the shallower cuts. After Taylor. 


portion of the tool taking the finishing part of the cut to make a very 
thin chip. This part of the cutting edge under these conditions is less 
affected than that taking the heavy part of the cut, and continues sharp 
and in good condition for leaving a clean finish even after the rest of 
the cutting edge has become damaged. 

Broad-Nosed Tools. — Mr. Taylor points out also that the amount of 
the curve has much to do with the effectiveness of the tool, showing that 
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lasting quality of the cutting edge and the stresses imposed upon tool 
and machine. The clearance angle, from the need for the greatest 
possible support of the cutting edge, must be small, say about 6 degrees, 
as in the Taylor standard tools; while not yet so small as to prevent the 




Fio. 214. Angles for cutting cast iron and hard steel compared with tliose for work in soft steel. 


tool being readily fed into the work and to cause the flank of the tool 
to rub too much against the finished work. The lip angle of a tool will 
depend in a considerable degree upon the work it is to do. A small 
angle reduces the' pressure upon the tool and perhaps allows some in- 
crease in speed; but other considerations, chiefly the necessity for having 
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a sufficiency of metal at the cutting edge to carry away the heat generated, 
and at the same time stand up to the work without crumbling, indicate 
a rather obtuse angle. The harder the metal being cut, the more blunt 
the cutting angle should be, the general rule being that the angle should 
be just as sharp as it may be without crumbling or spalling so rapidly 
as to impair the efficiency of the tool. The angles recommended by 
Taylor for the several typical classes of work ordinarily found in a shop, 
are given as follows: 

Cast iron and harder steels (say 0.45 carbon and up), lip angle 68 
degrees; clearance 6 degrees; back slope 8 degrees; and side slope 14 
degrees. 

Softer steels, lip angle 61 degrees; (clearance angle 6 degrees; back 
slope 8 degrees; side slope 22 degrees. 

For cutting chilled iron, 86 to 90 degrees lip angle. 

Tire steel, and similar hard steels, lip angle 74 degrees; clearance 
angle 6 degrees; back slope 5 degrees; side slope 9 degrees. 

Extremely soft steels (say 0.10 to 0.15 carbon), lip angle about 61 
degrees, and perhaps less. 

Relation of Side and Back Slope.— It is to be noted that the side slope 
recommended in these tools is considerably greater than the back slope, 
and varies also consideral)ly from the angles heretofore customarily 
employed. The lelaiively steep side slope allows the tool to be much 
more frequently ground without weakening it, allows the chip to slide 
off in a line avoiding the tool post or holder, helps to correct the tend- 
ency of the tool to side deflection by throwing the pressure line within 
the base of the tool, and reduces the feed pressure. The greater blunt- 
ness in tools for cutting soft cast iron, compared with those used in 
cutting soft steel, is also noteworthy.* 

Hartness Type of Lathe Tool.— Excellent results are obtained in many 
shops through the use of lathe tools of an entirely different type from 
those just described, cutting the metal in a way essentially different. In 
these tools, designed, it seems, by Mr. James Hartness in connection 
with his Lo-Swing lathe, there is no clearance, no forging, and the cutting 
angles may be of almost any degree of acuteness, in most cases much 
smaller than is customary. The cut is taken straight sidewise, the tool 
feeding along the iieriphery of the rotating work, and slicing off a band 
of a depth and thickness corresponding to the feed and depth of cut. 

• Space dot's not permit here a discussion of the various experiments and experi- 
ences furnishing tlu; reasons for the standards (those recommended and used by Taylor 
as standard cutting tools) given above. Any one caring to pursue the subject further 
will find much of interest in Mr. Taylor’s address or report “On the Art of Cutting 
Metals,” already mer riov^'d. Another paper of very great interest, by Mr. James 
Hartness, considering the nature, cutting angles, and utility of the type of tools re- 
ferred to' in the follo\N‘ng paragraph, was read before the same society at the 1908 
meeting. 
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The ribbon chip is removed at the front (that is, by the edge of the tool) 
by real cutting, the nose of the tool being forced into the metal and 
wedging it away from the main mass; while at the finished surface of the 
work the action is comparable to that of shearing, leaving, however, a 



Fia. 215, Examples of Hartness tools, with sharp rutting angles. 


satisfactory finish surface. The end or no.se of the tool rides against the 
flank of the fini.shed jiiece, and by giving the cutting edge and lip a .suit- 
able po.sitive or negative liack .slope, tlie pressure against the tool, 
tending to force it out of tlie work, can lie minimized; at the same time 



^'°'cutLir*inde'^rii*in»^‘?h “ii ♦J'® •of' made by a diamond point tool having 70 degreea 

chtorBu“13ing for''ffofl\.'' “■*«'o- P™"* "‘o- 


the cutting angle can be so selected that the tool will actually feed itself 
into the work, entirely eliminating the feed pressure, the feed drive 
being required mainly in starting the cut and in maintaining it uniform. 
By mounting the tool in a holder or post in such a way as to afford some 
freedom of movement, lateral vibration in cutting is almost if not en- 
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tirely eliminated, and the cutting edge of the tool therefore is unimpaired 
by reason of chattering, which is relatively a much more important 
factor in its destruction than heat is, in tools not employed in exceed- 
ingly high speed or heavy feed cutting. By suitably selecting the cutting 
angles the tools also become, to a certain extent, self-sharpening, the lip 
and flank riding against the cut surface wearing along with the edge 
itself, though perhaps less rapidly. 

For many kinds of work such tools are run with faces nearly straight, 
on the principle of the side tool. In other cases it is found desirable 
to give the tool a slight round. In turret lathe practice, when working 
on bar stock pro])erly supported by back rest, the corner of the tool is 
left nearly or quite square. 

Utility of Hartness Tools. — Tools of this type are inexpensive to 
make and seem to have a rather wide range of usefulness in the ordinary 
metal-working shop in connection with appropriate forms of turret 
lathes doing repetitive work of moderate size and not of the kind where 
the so-called rapid reduction, the speedy removal of relatively large 
quantities of metal, is necessary or economi(‘al. In diameters under, 
say inches, work up to II feet in length can be advantageously turned 
with such tools, while in diameters ranging from that given up to, say 
20 inches, the lengths conveniently turned are up to nearly a foot. Diam- 
eters smaller than one inch, or possibly a little less, are not so well adapted 
to the use of these tools.' 

The Problem. — Taylor Standard Tools. — The problem in designing 
lathe tools, and those of similar use, is in the main one of so harmonizing 
the various elements affecting the form, the shape of the cutting edge, 
and the lip angle, that the highest all-round efficiency shall be obtained 
with a minimum number of different tool forms. The tests and expe- 
riences of Mr. Taylor and his associates, and of many others who have 
adopted his standard shapes, leaves no doubt as to their all-round 
efficiency in roughing and rapid reduction work. They require con- 

* The exp(Tiences and observations of Mr. Hartness liave resulted in liis formulating 
the following conclusions with respect to the advantages of this non-clearance type of 
tool: 

Relieves the edge from oiu'-sided pressun*. 

Prolongs the life of the cutter by allowing abrasion on its face without producing 
negative clearance. 

Converts the lip angle into a cutting angle, which for a tool of given form consti- 
tutes a gain of from 5 to 10 degrees in cutting angle. 

Extends the range of the side tool (a tool of this type is really a side tool), which 
gives the minimum stress. 

Makes possible the use of acute-angled tools, thereby increasing the output of 
machines which have been limited by lack of pulling powTr. 

The reduction of ti f - utting and separating strc'sses increases the accuracy (or 
output, which is generally interconvertible with accuracy) on nearly all lathe work. 

This reduction of stresses also increases the output, whicli has l>een limited mostly 
by the frailness or slenderness of the work. 
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siderably more forging than tools customarily used; but thivS very thing 
is the result of a compromise in design whereby many grindings with 
few dressings are possible before re-fettlirig and re-hardening become 
necessary.^ Of course in the ordinary run of shops, where the variety 
of work is large, there will inevitably be many jobs which can be better 
done with tools of other or of special design. It is well, however^ to bear 
in mind always that a multiplicity of tool forms greatly complicates the 
tool problem; and that when all things have been taken into account 
it may after all be quite as economical to use a standard as a special tool. 

Tool-Holder Stock. — In the early days of high-s])eed steel the tendency 
was to use it very sparingly, and for the most part in the form of tool- 
holder stock. This method permitted the use of a minimum of stock 
(and a consequent minimum expenditure, as it was thought) and neces- 
sitated little expense in tool making, since the stock was usually bought 
unannealed and was put to work after nothing more than grinding to 
shape. The lightness of the stock whic.h could be used was a manifest 
shortcoming, which was soon remedied by the design of other tool 



Fro 219. A i)atJ‘n<od tool holder which allows close contact, of tool and holder 
and insures an unusual degree of rigidity in the tool, 

holders large enough and heavy enough to meet the requirements in 
this respect. The use of the unannealed stock, without treatment, has 
been found to l)e unsatisfactory; and the usual practice now is to treat 
tool-holder stock precisely as other tools are treated except that little 
forging, if any, is attempted. For many uses, especially for light cut- 
ting, the use of such stock, in suitably designed holders, is permissible 
and gives good results, though usually not so good as can be otherwise 
obtained. 

’ Following are the aflirinative considerations set forth by Taylor in connection 
with lathe tool design : 

The bar from which the tool is forged should be one and one-half times as deep as 
it is wide. 

The cutting edge and the nose should be set well over to one side in order to avoid 
the tendency under pressure to upset in the tool post. 

That shape should be given preference with which the largest amount of work can 
be done at the sinalh'st combined cost of forging and grinding. 

Forging is much more expensive^ than grinding, therefore' a tool should be designed 
so that it can be ground the greatest number of times with a single dressing and the 
smallest cost per grinding. 

The best method of dressing a tool is to turn its end up high above the body. 
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Defects of Tool Holders. — The stock of a lathe (or similar) tool not 
only serves to support the cutting portion, but also to conduct away 
a considerable part of the heat generated in cutting. In order to do the 
first effectively the stock must, as has been pointed out, be strong 
enough to prevent springing and chatter. Holders for this reason, if 
used at all, should be made of chrome or other very tough steel. Also, 
if used, they ought to be so designed that the tool itself will fit snugly, 



Fig. 220 . A type of composite tool, suited to scrapinR. 

or even tightly, into the slot provided, so that there will be close con- 
tact on all' sides between tool and holder in order to allow the heat to 
be conducted freely from the one to the other. Under the very best 
conditions, in this respect, there is likely to be something still wanting; 
and this lack is emphasized by the fact that in all such mechanical com- 
binations of tool and holder there is introduced one additional joint in 
the circle which includes tool, tool post and slides, lathe bed, head stock, 
spindle, chuck or dogs, and the work itself, and thus brings in an addi- 
tional element of negative force in high-speed cutting where especially 
rigidity is essential. 
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Compound or Welded Tools. — The better practice seems to be to use a 
stock of chrome, nickel, or other tough steel with a nose or cutting end of 
high-speed steel either electrically or autogenously welded on (see Figs. 151 
and 152), or possibly joined by some other method of rendering the parts 
homogeneous, as described elsewhere. Tools so made can be forged to 
standard or special shapes and re-fettled as necessary. They have the 
requisite strength, avoid introducing additional holding devices with the 
consequent liability to movement, allow the heat to be conducted away 
from the cutting edge without interruption, and are in practically every 
respect equal to solid high-speed steel tools. The cost probably is a 
little higher than that of tools used in holders, but the advantages 



Fia. 221. Types ol milling cutters best made from the solid stock. 


clearly outweigh any slight difference in this respect. Tools with 
cutting surfaces brazed to ordinary steel bodies or stocks have been in 
use for a number of years in planer and similar work (see Fig. 149), 
and to some extent also in turning oj)erations. Where no forging, or but 
a slight amount, is required, these are very satisfactory. The method 
does not commend itself m connection with tools of the Taylor standard 
shapes, or others except those of simple form. 

Composite Rotary Tools.- In milling cutters and other rotating tools 
of large diameters there is opportunity for economizing in the use of 
high-speed steel by the use of this material for the cutter parts only, 
the body of the tool ])eing in a large proportion of the cases quite as well 
made of cheaper material. The smaller cutters, say those below 4 or 
5 inches diair.eter, and most irregular shapes, are usually made solid 
for the obvious reason that they cannot be conveniently or economically 
made with inserted blades, especially if held by mechanical means. A 
certain amount of room is required, which in small diameter tools is not 
available even if the number of cutters be reduced considerably below 
the customary; and the necessary smallness of the securing parts usually 
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tends to insecurity in the holding device, ^ihe objection to tool-holder 
lathe tools touching the lack of heat conductivity, does not hold in respect 
of milling and similar cutters. The cutting edges are at work for a 



Fig. 222. SomothinK unu.siial in thi^ wav of largo milling ciittens, 0x2 inchoH Made from the solid beoauso 
composite cutters would not stand up to the work re<iuir<‘d. The peculiar form ol the teeth pn*- 
venta drugging and gives free cutting angles all lound. 



’ Fig. 223. An interesting composite milling cutter. So designed that the bla 'es are e^ily removed 
and ground simultaneously by the aid of a grinding fixture, (’ourtesy of Mr. William G. Thumm. 

relatively short time during each revolution, and are exposed for the 
remainder of the time to the cooling action of the air. On this account 
they do not tend to become heated during a long run. In all the larger 
sizes, therefore, where it is convenient and feasiVde to secure the cutting 
blades “mechanically, this is usually the preferable method. This the 
more l>w.ause of the difficulties inherent in hardening not only these, 
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but most other large tools of intricate form. All such are to a greater 
or less extent susceptible to cracking, which though it may be reduced 
to a minimum by use of the barium hardening method or extreme care 
with other methods, still may possibly occur, the cracks, when they do 
occur, often not becoming manifest until the tool has been put at work. 



Fig. 224. Type of iuHcrted-bladc milling cutter. 


This composite method })crmits the use of a tool body, with properly 
made recesses for liladcs and means for securing them, once made, to 
be used with an indefinite number of cutter sets, in this way reducing 
the actual tool cost on any given job very materially below what it would 
be if the ordinary solid carbon cutter were used. 



Fig. 225. A cold saw (Tuylor-Newbold) with Inserted teeth held in place by soft metal. 

Methods of Securing Cutier Blades. — The methods of securing cutter 
blades are not only divers, but of various degrees of excellence. Brazed 
cutters have been used, and in a few instances also welded ones. These 
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methods produce the strongest tools; but they have the disadvantage 
of making the body, with its expensively cut recesses, usable but the 
once. Holding the blades in place by means of screws is, in general, to 
be avoided because of the well-known tendency of threaded parts to 
work loose and sometimes to require replacing with new and over-sized 
ones. Screws in some cases are used for the purpose of expanding the 
peripheral sections of a cutter in such a way as to grip the blades between ; 
and this is an excellent way. Expansion dowels are similarly used, as 



Fig. 226. Tootli of Taylor-N<'wf)old aaw l)n)kf!n. The tool or holder will break before 
the soft metal bedding the tool in the holder is niatonally damaged. 

also are wedges. In the latter case, however, there is more or less.diffi- 
c.ulty in extracting the blades when worn out — a matter of some impor- 
tance. For many uses it is sufficient to make the blades of such form 
and size that they are merely pressed into place with a forced fit. The 
method of imbedding the cutter blades in soft metal, hereafter described, 
also has advantages. 

Helical Milling- Cutters. — For side facing mills and others needing but a 
narrow peripheral cutting face, where the blades are of little length, they 
are sometimes straight, but are most often set at an angle so as to secure 
the advantage of a partially shearing cut. The same thing has been tried 
with long cutters, but in this case it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
mill without the use of helical blades. The slope and lip angle of a mill- 
ing cutter blade obviously should be uniform, or nearly so, throughout 
its length. In very short straight blades this will be the case nearly 
enough for practical purposes, but where the cutters are long, unless bent to 
a helical form, if set with the front face at an angle with the axis, the slope 
and angle are uniform at no two points along the cutting edge but are 
modified to such an extent that the length of blades so set is thereby Very 
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limited, and mills so made are liable to excessive vibration and chatter. 
In the case of helical cutting edges the front slope and lip angle can be 


maintained uniform throughout their 
length. Heretofore, however, it has 
been rather difficult to manufacture a 
cutter with blades of this form satis- 
factorily and effectively secured. This 
is now done by niilling (or sometimes 
planing) key or pocket shaped helical 
slots, relatively large as compared with 
the blades, and anchoring the blades 
to the holder or tool body by filling 
the vacant space with some soft alloy 
like type metal and compressin 
blades. 



Fio. 227. Development of front slope from 
0 to a positive front slope in the case of a 
straight inserted cutter blade set at an angle 
to the axial plane. Courtesy Tabor Mfg, 
Company. 


it to insure a perfect imbedment of the 
Anomalous as it may seem, tests have proved that blades, or 



228 How the front slope varies from the maximum at R* to the minimum at /f* in a straight blade 
set at an angle of 20 degrees to an axial plane, while it remains constant throughout the length of 
the helically curved blade .set at the same angle. The condition arising in the former case limits the 
possible length of the blade. Courtesy of Tabor Mfg. Company. 

even holder, will usually break before the anchorage is materially dis- 
turbed by streisses upon the cutter blades. Blades so held are removed 
without trouble when in need of replacing. A well-known cold saw, it 
may be said in passing, has its teeth secured by a similar method. 

Renewing Inserted Cutters. — This matter of renewals is dependent very ' 
largely upon the relative amount of cutter blade which can be ground 
away, and the method of grinding — that is, whether face or back grind- 
ing. The latter is by far the better, a very small amount of metal re- 
moved serving to sharpen the tool where a heavy face grinding would 
be required to accuiuplish the same result. The life of a set of cutter 
blades of this sort, ^hen, depends upon the number of grindings that can 
be given it, which is to say, upon the overhang or distance the blades 
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project from the housing. This distance will naturally be governed by 
the work to be done, that is, by the stresses to be provided against. 
Under ordinary conditions a projection of one and one-half times the 
thickness of the blade is not too much. Cutters not helical in form may 
not permit quite so much projection. 



p’jG, 220. Unique method of holding inserted cutter hlade.s in position by imbi'dinenl in soft riietal. The 
front slope is givcu to the blades by curving the fac('. (Viurtesy Tabor Mfg. C’orupaiiy. 

Maximum Number of Blades. — Where metal is lomoved as ra])idly 
as it should be with milling cutters of the high-speed type, the question 
arises as to clearance for the chips as they are cut away. The pitch 
ordinarily used in carbon steel milling cutters is insufficient, especially 
in cutting soft metals. Furthermore, the mechanical fastening of the 
blades also limits their rniml)er. Just what should be the number of 
cutting edges does not seem to have yet been scientifically determined. 
This much is known, however, that the best results are not obtained 
where the number of cutters is large. Coarse feeds are (*oming more and 
more to be the rule in all exceqft fine finish milling; and for such work 
evidently the number of blades will be governed to a large extent (in 
connection with the considerations already mentioned) by the load it 
will be pra/dicable for each blade to carry; for the abutments for the 
several blades, taken together with the thickness of the blades them- 
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selves, must be sufficient to withstand the 
probable stresses imposed. For most classes 
of such cutting operations the number of blades 
will vary from about one for each inch on the 
periphery in small diameters, say 4-inch, to 
about one for each 1 i inch of periphery when 
the diameter is as great as 10 inches. This 
would give about 14 blades for a 4-inch 
nominal diameter, 16 for a 6-inch, 18 for an 
8-inch, and 20 for a 10-inch cutter. The arbor 
hole should never exceed one-half the nominal 
diameter. In the case of side and face mills, 
where the chips are not confined, a greater 
number of cutters is allowable if considera- 
tions of strength and projier securing permit. 
Evidently a solid cutter can have a greater 
number of teeth than one with inserted 
blades. Such an increased number, however, 
is not at all necessary, for the work done with 
one of coarser pitch will be cjuite as good as 
that with the finer. Furthermore, the cost is 
in the neighborhood of a. third less. Usually 
also the life of a coarse pitched cutter will be 
considerably, not infrecjuently several times, 
greater than that of one with the greater 



number of cutting edges. 230 a Tabor inserted blade 

Rake for Soft Metal Cutting.-Millins cut- "Ebi"' 

ters (and most other tools as well) inten.led to 
work on aluminum, and perhaps on other soft 

metals also, require more rake than those cut- 
ting iron and steel, in which latter case 5 de- 
grees is about right. An angle of 45 degrees 
from the vertical gives a beautiful clean finish 
when paraffine is used as a lubricant. The 
removed material does not under these con- 
ditions pile up on the face of the cutter, rough- 
ing its surface and preventing the cutting of a 
(dean chip as often happens otherwise. The 
should have about 5 degrees of pit(di or (listaiice apart oi the cuttcrs also IS 
slope to the cutting lips. nec,essarily greater, three teeth to a 4-inch cut- 

ter being amply sufficient, while a cutter as large as 10 inches requires 
but 6 teeth. More liian Uiis number is unnecessary to secure a good, 
finish, and would bj in the way of chips, preventing their clearing out 
properly. 
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Nicking the Cutting Edges. — The question as to whether the cutting 
edges of long mills should be nicked or not is still open, though it would 
seem that if the cutters were designed with a front slope such as to 
bring down the chip pressure there would be no occasion for breaking 
up the chip. This front slope is an important factor in the efficiency 
of milling cutters 

Interlocking Mills. — Wide face cutters, when solid, are preferably 
made in interlocking sections, as also are those used for producing 



Fici, 232. The gang milling cutter, built in aertions in order to simplify problems of manufacture, 
hardening, grinding and maintenance. 

finished surfaces with a variety of curves, slopes, or angles. In the 
latter case gangs are used, a separate cutter for each surface or curve, 
usually. The difficulty of properly hardening a single cutter of extreme 
length or intricate form would be sufficient reason. A further one is 
that in case of damage to a portion of such a cutter, if made in sections 
the damaged part can be replaced without the expense involved in the 
making of a complete new cutter. 

The Case of Rose Reamers. — Rose and similar reamers have several 
points in common with milling cutters, yet in certain respects are in a 
class by themselves. Those used in a vertical position, for enlarging 
and truing cored holes, discharge their cuttings freely; but those working 
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in a horizontal position often present a difficulty in this respect, and 
require greater clearance in order to avoid clogging and other troubles. 
As in milling cutters, in order to secure a sufficient clearance, and at the 
same time sufficient strength in the backing or abutments supporting 
the cutting edges, the number of the latter is reduced as much as a third, 
frequently, below the customary. 

Composite Reamers. — Small sizes, say up to U inch, are preferably 
made solid, and above that diameter with inserted blades, though some as 
small as 1 inch are made composite — and adjustable at that. The manner 
of insertion may be either mechanical or intimate, as with milling cutters, 



Fio. 233. Matthews expanding shell core drill or reamer. Expansibility secured 
through slotted shell in combination with an expansion bolt. 

though ill the former case the mode of holding is essentially (lifl’erent. 
If intimately attached, so as to make a practically homogeneous tool, 
either by brazing or by welding, the effect is that of a solid tool which 
may be ground off without reference to saving the core or body. This 
is convenient, especially when the operator is required to grind his own 
tools — as he should not be. By the use of suitable collars and other 
well-known devices the blades may be secured at both ends, and when 
ground away until no longer serviceable are (piicdvly replaced l)y another 
set. Likewise there are reamers whose blades are forced with a drive 
fit into the grooves cut in the body of the tool; and still others with blades 
wedged in or secured by screw devices. Almost any of these are efficient 
in light or moderately heavy work, particularly if used as floating reamers 
for sizing rather than for boring. When, however, extra heavy service 
is required there is some difficulty in securing the blades mechanically 
so that they will stand up to the work. It is desirable in this case that 
the blades be brazed or welded — and to cores strong enough not to 
twist off at the shank. 

Material for Stem or Body. — To afford the requisite strength in tools 
of the last mentioned kind, the body and shank are best made of a 
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tough chrome or similar steel. Machinery, and even tool steel shanks, 
liot infrequently twist off under the heavy stresses imposed by severe 
duty. For ordinary work under customary conditions the bodies are 
strong enough if made of machinery, or at best of tool steel. Occasion- 
ally it may be desirable to make them in the form of steel castings, though 
usually the ordinary method will be followed. Bronze metal bodies, 
with the slots for the blades milled in the customary manner, also are 
in successful use. The blades in this case are brazed ii)to the recesses. 
Cast or malleable iron bodies are to be avoided. 

Clearance and Relief in Reamers.— High-speed reamers especially, 
and perhaps more than the slower carbon steel sort, re(|uire a sufficient 
and proper clearance or relief. Too much will result in chatter, while 
too little will lead to binding in the hole and ccmsequently to short 
life. Plat relief, that is, a flat land behind the cutting edge, or front 
face of the flute, is not nearly so good as a curvilinear, the so-called 
eccentric or radical, which not only gives better support to the face of 
the flute but also helps to steady the tool and produces a better hole. * 

Expansion or Adjustable Reamers.— The work of a rose reamer is 
essentially different from that of either a milling cutter or of a .drill, 
since the former removes but a relatively thin skin of material from the 



Fio. 234, Smith adjustable reamer assembled, and parts of same. 


inside of a hole already existing; and unlike either, it takes this off not 
with a broad cutting edge, but with a small corner of the cutting lip at 
the periphery of the tool. In consequence nearly the whole wear comes 
just at that point in the reamer which gives the size to the hole. And 
since the only* way in which work of this character can be kept within 
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the requisite limits of precision is to keep the tool also within those limits, 
it is necessary to keep such reamers well sharpened by frequent grind- 
ings, or to provide for taking up this wear by some method of expansion 
which will again give the required diameter. In most cases where the 
nature of the work is such as to permit the use of tools of that type, the 
expansion reamers are preferred. The simplest form of such a tool* 
perhaps, is that in which the blades are welded or brazed to a slotted 
shell provided with a taper plug and take-up screw. In another well- 
known tool, with removable blades, the expansion is accomplished by 
rotating a locking cam bolt with cams corresponding to the blades. 

Twist Drills. — In fluted twist drills there has been little change fri)m 
the standard form previously in use, though it i< desirable that the lead 
of the flutes be given some advance over the customary one of about seven 
times the diameter. The smoothness of finish somewhat affects the possible 
speed and therefore the efficiency of drills. Provision should therefore 



Fig. 235. Chard Mpindiu drill. 


be made for a finish approximating a polish. The one especial feature 
wherein the high-speed drill can well differ from the ordinary is in the 
thickness of the web. In order to give the greatest possible degree of 
stiffness and strength where most required, it is a desirable, but by no 
means an universal practice, to increase the thickness of the web grad- 
ually toward the shank. It is important that the web, especially when 
the drill has become somewhat shortened, should in grinding be thinned 
at the point in order to minimize the tendency to split which sometimes 
manifests itself at the high pressures required to feed these tools into the 
work. likewise it is not only important, but essential, to provide for 
the grinding of a proper clearance to meet the requirements of the feed 
intended to be used, and, as explained elsewhere, for so varying the 
clearance angle from center to periphery as to allow the drill to feed 
properly into the work at all points along the cutting edge. 

Twisted Drills.— For a time at least one maker of high-speed steel 
rolled sections of such shape that when suitably twisted and provided 
with a shank, a fluted twist drill was produced which required only to 
be finished and ground, the cost being surprisingly small. This was, 
in a sense, a reversion to the original method of making drills of this 
type. The maker after a time ceased rolling the drill stock section; but 
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others have since then taken up the idea and now several forms of drills 
are manufactured in this way, ranf!:ing from those twisted from flat 
stock to others rather closely approximating the standard milled fluted 
drill. There is no difficulty in producing a shank suited to any require- 
ments, from the regular taper to special forms adapted to use in con- 
nection with special collets or chucks. In one style the lead of the 
twist is considerably increased at the shank end so as to form a good 
bearing, which when ground not only fits the standard taper socket, but 



FifJ. 236. Twisted drill made from a flat hai of stock throughout its cut lie iengtli. 

Shank ground to standaid taper. 

by reason of the tendency to untwist under the stress of work, it actually 
grips the taper seat more firmly than a solid shank drill does. Other 
styles have hot pressed or slightly forged shanks, flat or flat-taper, as the 
case may be. 

Economy in Twisted Drills. — ddie manufacture of drills of this type 
obviously is a much sim])ler and cheaper matter than that of the ordinary 
fluted drills. The amount of metal re(|uired is only about one-third as 
much by weight, whicli of itself is a matter of consequence; and the 
twenty odd o})erations involved in the manufacture of ordinary drills 
is reduced to a small fraction of that nund)er. No expensive or elaborate 
special outfit is required to make them, and it is therefore possible to 
produce drills of this type in many sho])s otherwise not equipped for 
drill making. In addition to all these things, it would appear* that 
di'ills thus twisted are stronger than those milled from the solid cylin- 
drical stock and that tangs very rarely twist off or stems break under 
the strains of their work. Obviously the grinding and finishing must 
be as carefully done as in the case of the ordinary type. 

As to Other Tools. — There does not seem to be any reason for depar- 
ture from traditional lines in the design of wood working and of metal 
working tools other than those used for rapid cutting, except in so far jis 
it is desirable to make all these tools so far as permissible on the (oin- 
posite or built-up plan. Small dies, punches, shears, and the like tools 
are preferably solid; but large sizes are just as well, or better, built up 
in such a way that the parts subjected to wear may be renewed from 
time to time as required. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE NEW MACHINE REQUIREMENTS. 

Limited Use of High-Speed Tools. — The revolution in machine shop 
practice, so enthusiastically predicted for some time, unquestionably is 
arriving; but, it seems, rather more slowly than might have been expected; 
and it is as yet manifest in spots only, so to s])eak. Considering the 
very great advantages obtainable by the extensive and intelligent use of 
high-speed steel tools, it is surprising, not to say disappointing, from 
the efficiency point of view, that they are as yet used so little and so 
ineffectively in general manufacturing. In such plants as have for 
their })rincipal product heavy forgings or machinery, or other products 



Fig, 237. An extraordmarilv large and heavy lathe in its day. Built about 1856 by the Phienix Iron 
Works, Hartford Compare the weight anil build of thw iiiaidune with a modern high-speed lathe 
of alK)ut the same swing, as seen :n Fig. 238. 


comparable to them, the new steels have a large and not infrequently 
exclusive placfe. In a relatively few shops turning out products of a 
different character, say such as would be typified by agricultural ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, and watches, advantage is also taken of the new 
steels and their high efficiency. In the average factory, however, the 
extent to which they are used is astonishingly small. There are indeed 
places where high-speed steel seems never to have been heard of, or where 
the management is so ultraconservative as apparently to deserve being 
under suspicion of inofficiency and to need reminding of the adage which 
says something about penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
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There are of (course many considerations affecting the use of high- 
speed steels, and these are discussed in another place. One of the most 
important relates to the nature and effectiveness of the machine tool 
equipment; and it is this which particularly concerns us at present. 

Incapacity of Old Equipment. — It scarcely needs mentioning that ma- 
chine tools desigiKid under the old rvijime, to meet the requirements and 
reach up to the limitations of the old tools, are utterly incapable of using 
efficiently the new tools, with their doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled 
powers. It may be necessary or expedient to use such equipment even 
in connection with high-speed tools, as p(>inted out in another place; 



Fra. 238. Exarnf)lc of powerful and niassivo lathe especially adapted to use high-speed steel tools. 
Double head, one of which has traverse. Feed and headatock traverse both secured through an aux- 
iliary motor si'cii at the farther end of the machine. 80-inch Niles driving wheel lathe. 

but in the acquisition of new etjuipment there certainly should be no 
hesitation in selecting that which will measure up to the full jtowers of 
the new tools, and then to use those tools at their maximum efficiency. 

Sufficiency of the New Types. — During the first years of high-speed 
steels, machine tools fulfilling the new' requirements were not often to 
be found. Builders were cautious in the matter of new design and the 
expense of putting out new ty])es of machines — though it may \)e sup- 
posed that they were no fuore conservative in this respe(!t than the market 
demands made prudent. The early attempts at adaptation to the new 
standards were mainly in the way of modifications of existing designs. 
There was some increase perhaps in the weight of beds and frames, and 
a disposition to displace the narrow, rnany-stepped cone pulleys of the 
ancient yesterday with others having faces somewhat broader. But 
there' was much hesitation in the bringing out of machines newly de- 
signed, with the problems presented by the new tools as the basis of 
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many departures from tradition in the working out of general form as 
well as of details. At the present time^ however, it is possible to obtain 
machine tools of almost any type which will measure up to tlie maximum 
requirements of the new tools, and which possibly surpass them in some 
cases. This ])eing so, it is pertinent to inquire as to the elements which 
should be considered in the selection of machines under the new*r^</fmc. 



Fig. 239. A drilling machine that fulfills the most exacting requirements for a high-speed, 
high-power tool. Made by Baker Bros., Toledo, Ohio, 

Producing Repetitive Work.— Before attempting to indicate some of 
the most important of these, it is pertinent to point out that the ques- 
tion of machine tools may well be looked at from two very different view 
points by the two chis v-s of machine users to whom it might be supposed 
to be of interest. The requirements of the shop doing little but repeti- 
tive work, the reduplication of pieces in great numbers, pieces which 
need to l)c “ good enough ” merely (or even which need to be of extreme 
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accuracy, though possibly to a somewhat less degree), will be much 
simpler and perhaps less exacting than those of what might be called 
the general job shop, where a given machine may be called upon to per- 
form a great diversity of operations upon a large variety of different 
kinds of pieces. In the former the use of the jig and similar devices 
to hold the piece operated upon and to guide the tool to insure accuracy, 
makes possible in most cases the satisfactory use of machines fulfilling 
two essential requirements: ample powering and sufficient rigidity or 
strength. Even the latter is essential not so much for I'easons of acamracy 
as to insure longer life to the tool through the elimination of vibration. 



Fio. 240. An intoresting lu meot, modern requirements in repetitive production. 
The Foster ring-turret lathe. 


The small range of work generally done upon a given machine, under the 
conditions named, not only eliminates the need for a great variety of 
speed changes (once the proper speed for the jobs to be done upon it 
has been determined), but actually makes such a variety a needless 
source of expense and something of a nuisance besides. The tendency, in 
shops having a very large output at any rate, is toward the highly spe- 
cialized machine, designed specifically for the performance of a single 
operation or a very few specific operations, on particular parts. For the 
single operation machine but a single speed and but few adjustments 
are required; while for the other, the speed changes may well be closely 
restricted. 
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The Case of Engineering Works. — Manifestly the shop turning out a 
limited number of pieces of a kind and doing a large variety of work, 
whether it be the tool room of a big factory, the general manufacturing 
shop, or the small jobbing shop, requires a different class of machines. 
Since jigs and rigs .are of necessity but little used, precision must be 
obtained through accuracy in the operation of the machine. For this 
reason the machines must meet the additional requirements of extreme 
rigidity, consideral)le range of adjustability, and likewise large range of 
speed vanation. Whatever the type of machine, the (considerations 
here pointed out apjdy with more or less force to all of them. 

Solidity and Rigidity— How Secured. — Much has l)een said, and not 
a little written, about the so-called “ anvil ” as opposed to the “ fiddle ” 
principle in machine design; and it was })retty well established even 
before the advent of the new tools that .solidity, or rather rigidity, is a 
prime essential in machirms for nuq.al working. Solidity and rigidity 



Fio. 241 Ilow the disposition of niiiterml in structural forms affects .strength and effeotivenese in resist- 
ing strains .1 and R are tiiree .and loui sided prusins. (' i.s in the form of two girders connected at 
intervals hv guts. R has 10 tunes the torsional resi.stauee of .4, and from 0 to 13 times that of C\ 
the lutio depending upon the strength and freciuency of the girt.s in C 


are by no means the same thing. Mass of course does involve inertia, 
and likewise rigidity. On tlie other hand it is possible to .secure com- 
parative freedom from vibration without the heavy massing of material 
often found, if the materinl be properly distributed. It is well known, 
for instance, that the hollow cylindrical form of construction is very 
miKth stronger in every way than the solid, utilizing the same amount of 
material; and this fact is made use of in a great variety of way.s — 
nearly every way, one might have said until very recently, except the 
construction of machine tools. The hollow prism form also has great 
advantage over the solid, (‘oasidering the amount of material involved. 
It has lieen shown experimentally that a hollow four-sided box of this 
rectangular prism shape (Fig. 241) is more than six times as rigid 
with respect to twisting strains as the same amount of material in side 
plates with cross g'r*^ of the customary proportions. Even the very 
best possible distribution of material in this form (beams and girts) 
does not reduce the disproportion more than half. Consequently the 
very liest lathe bed designed on (ionventional linos can have a strength 
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ranging only from possibly a fourth (making a very liberal allowance) to 
an eighth of the rigidity it might have if the material were distributed 
in the box form. Now the chief business of not only lathe beds, but of the 
frames of nearly all machines designed for rotating the work or the cutting 
tool, is to resist such twisting strains; and principles of rational design 
should indicate the advantage of this simple mode of reducing the 
weight of metal required, or rather of securing the maximum of strength 
and rigidity from the metal used. The nearer, therefore, a lathe bed 



Fhj 242 A h<\avily girtinl hitho bed. 

approaches this form, the greater its efficiency. The same thing holds 
true of such parts as the cross rails of planers, multiple mills, and the 
like machines. These most frequently have been made trough shaped, 
with a section resembling a box of three sides rather than four — a form 
lacking in resistance to torsional strains, and only about a tenth as strong 
otherwise as if one-third of the metal w^ere distributed in the form of 
a fourth side. 

Weight Essential.— It should not l^e inferred that lightness is in any 
wise desirable in machines designed for using high-speed tools. The 
heavier the frame, that is to sav the greater the solidity, the better 
the absorption of vibration such as inevitably occurs in heavy or rapid 
cutting; and the better this is absorbed, the greater the efficiency at the 
cutting edge. The point is that there ‘^hall be ample weight, and that 
this weight shall be distributed for greatest effectiveness in resisting the 
kind of strains to which the particular machine is to be subjected. And 
this at)pUes no more to lathe than to milling machines, planers, and the 
rest of The tribe of machine tools. 
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Lathe Heads and Others. — Next in importance to the bed, frame, 
or body of a machine, is the driving or cutting head. Obviously it ought 
to be in strict proportion to the rest of the machine. It needs strength and 



Fir.. 243. “LoRwing” lathe (rear view) of the Kitehbiirg Machine Works. Unique design of bed — and 
indeed of machine throughout. 

rigidity just as much as the body does — but no more. The practice 
of putting abnormally large heads upon machines otherwise of moderate 
resisting ])ower, as was done to a considerable extent at first, by no 
means makes a high-speed machine of an ordinary one. There is no 
more reason for ])ulting a tremendous head u])on an ordinary machine, 
producing a megaceplialous monstrosity (“hydrocephalous,’’ somebody 
has facetiously reiuai'ked, possibly in reference to the designers rather 
than to such machines themselves), than there would be in using an 
immense tool without, a suital)le support. The head must have solidity, 
however, and must be large enough to allow for the increased size of 
bearings necessary for the higher speeds and heavier driving; and in case 
gears take the place of pulleys, to accommodate the change gears requisite 
to the type of machine. It is important that the attachment of the head 
to the bed or body be such as to insure the greatest possible stability; 
and this precludes, except in machines of special type intended for special 
service, any adjustability of these parts. A satisfactory attachment 
is of course possible if the contiguous bases are sufficiently large, well 
fitted, and securely bolted. No such attachment, however, can be as 
rigid as if the parts were made in one solid piece; and some of the best 
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types of machines now have frame or bed and head cast in a single piece. 
This naturally involves larger and more complicated castings, and it 



Fia. 244. Good example of English lathe design. Darling & Sellers, 



Fig. 245. Section through Darling & Sellers lathe bed and carriage. 

would be Interesting to learn if the same results might not be obtained 
by casting in tw^o i)ieces (or more) as heretofoie and making them homo- 
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geneous by one of the several processes of welding now successfully 
employed in other ways. There seems to be no reason why this should 
not be the solution to the rather vexing problem of how to secure the 
largest amount of rigidity with moderate cost of manufacture. 



Fig. 246. Warrior <k Swaney lu'xaKon turret lathe. Head and bed cast in one piece; direct connected 
motor drivt', flat turret carriage. 


Proportions of Bearings.- Ib'operly proportioned bearings are much 
more important in the new machines than formerly even. Not only 
is the highly increased speed to be considered, but also the very largely 
increased pressures. To meet these conditions the bearing surfaces 
must be large, and of material best calculated to resist wear and to 
avoid friction. Oonsidenitions of space as well as of rigidity make it 
])refcra])le that the augmentation of bearing surface should result from 
increased diameter rather than greater length. This permits also the 
use of hollow s]andles, which again tend to greater strength and rigidity 
and permit the better use of gears in the driving mechanism. 

Lubricating Devices. — In machines of the types heretofore standard 
the matter of lubricating bearings (and gears, when used) has not been 
particularly troublesome. Under the new conditions it is less simple. 
The tremendously increased pressures and friction make it necessary 
in many, if not in most cases, to provide some means to insure free and 
certain lubricatinn. This involves often the designing of special devices. 
An ingenious example is that used on one high-speed lathe, Fig. 250, 
wherein the bearing is surrounded by an oil-filled well. Oil is con- 
tinuously dipped ai d carried in sufficient quantity to the highest part 
of the spindle and is conveyed to all parts of the bearing through the 
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customary oil grooves. A glass tube inserted in front and properly 
protected serves as a level indicator. In another instance (Fig. 247) 
the gears are about half immersed in oil contained in the pan formed by 
the gear case. Of course both are well covered. In the case of certain 



Fia. 247, H(*adsto(‘k of hartness flat turret lathe. Cover removed to ghow gears and oil pan. 
The gears run in oil. 

very heavy duty machines it has been found desirable to force oit into 
the bearings l)y small force pumps. 

Secondary or Tail Stocks. — In machines requiring a .secondary stock 
for the support of the work turning on centers, as in the case of the 




Fio. 248. Making a lathe center with a high-speed steel cone. The welded spindle with bur, and same 
completed, Courlesy Thomson Electric Welding Company. 

engine lathe, this tail stock must be designed with reference to heavy 
service; that is, with sufficient base, heavy weight, and security in 
fastening to Ije in balance with the head stock. It is desirable that 
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there be s(/me provision for positively bracing it against the bed. The 
tail spindle, and indeed all centers subjected to much wear, should by 
all means be of high-speed steel. It is not necessarily solid, however, 
for it is sufficient if a high-speed steel center end be welded or otherwise 
securely attac^hed to a tool steel shank. In large machines it is desira- 
ble that the tail stock or secondary head be moved as required by an 
auxiliary motor. 

Tool-Holding Requirements. — Much attention has heretofore been 
given to securing a great variety of adjustments in the mechanisms 
employed to hold the tool and to bring it to its work. The result is 
that compound rests have not infrequently been fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,” in order to give a maximum of adjustment and movement. 



While of course refinement of adjustment and facility in l)ringing tool 
and work together are desirable in high-speed cutting also, it is still 
more desirable that they l)e brought together as rigidly as possible. 
Every joint means a reduction in rigidity; and in work requiring freedom 
from this to the extent necessary when working high-speed tools at a 
high efficiency, evidently the fewer slides and other adjustments, the 
better calculated is the machine to do its work with the minimum of 
vibration. Absolute freedom from vibration is not possible in a cutting 
machine. The absence of chattering or of tremors capable of being 
sensed docs not necessarily indicate that they are not present to some 
extent. At the best they can but be minimized. The tool-holding 
device and its adjuncts must compare, in rigidity and strength, with the 
rest of the machine, and require wide bases combined with the least 
possible altitude. It is not at all essential that the shank of a tool shall 
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be horizontal, in the ease of a lathe, for example; so that there need be 
no difficulty in considerably lowering the position of the tool with refer- 
ence to the working center. The same consideration holds in the case 
of all other machines. Thus that milling machine is best adapted to 
higli-speed work (other things equal) which has short arms and holds 
the tools closest to the main frame; and in planing, the least torsional 
strains are thrown upon the cross rail when it is possible to cut with the 
tool point very nearly in front of the rail rather than below it. It may 
be added in this connection that the sharp angle or unusual rake per- 
mitted in the case of one well-known special lathe is in large measure 
due to this practical elimination of torsion in the bed, the reduction 
of slide movements to the irreducible minimum, and the lowering of the 
tool to the greatest possible extent. Reciprocally the tool reduces the 
pressures and consequent strains, and there is insured better work 
with lower power consumption than often is the case. 

Increased Power Required, not Waste. — The powering of the new 
machines, providing them with pulling power adequate to the needs of 
the new situation, has developed to a satisfactory state, though not 
infrequently mere modifications of former types have been attempted 
in the effort to remodel old designs — generally with small success. 
It is understood, of course, that increasing the amount of cut, in metal 
cutting, increases the power consumed; and also that increasing the 
cutting speed does the same. The increment, however, is by no means 
proportional to the greater amount of metal removed, and it by no 
means follows that because a machine consumes power rapidly, energy 
is going to waste. It is demonstrable beyond (juestion that an efficient, 
high-powered and high-speed machine using a tool of the new type has 
an efficiency very much greater than the old machines even if the 
absorption of power alone V)e considered in relation to the amount of 
work done. In other words, on the basis of time consumed and metal 
removed, a strictly modern machine uses considerably less energy per 
unit th{in do tlie former standard machines. 

The Belt-Driven Machine. — Of course extremely heavy cutting is 
necessarily confined, in large measure, to shops doing a particular class 
of work (comparable to armor plate and gun making operations, say), 
and have a relatively small place in the ordinary run of general manu- 
facturing. Nevertheless, the effective use of high-speed steel in this 
very kind of general manufacturing requires high-powered machines 
also. Obviously heavy driving power is out of the question in con- 
nection with the multiple cone pulley, even if nothing be taken into 
account other than considerations of space and the danger connected 
with the shifting of rapidly running belts. If a belt drive is necessary, 
that machine should be best suited to the new requirements which has 
but few steps in the driving cone pulley (say not to exceed three), or 
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which has no step cones at all. In the latter case all variations in speed 
are of course obtained through a variable speed countershaft, a gear 
box, or the two in combination, the number of changes required being 
determined by the nature and variety of the work for which the machine 
is desired. In general manufacturing, as already intimated, a great 
variety of speeds and feeds is not only unnecessary but often a source 



Fig. 250. LocIkc & Shipley sinKh'-face pullev drive m coimoction with ^oar box. Cover and bearing caps 
removed to show positive lubrieating deviee. 


of needless expense and annoyance. Wherever possible, it is better to 
have the machine drive suited to a small range closely accorded with 
the retjuirements of its special work. 

Few Speed Changes Necessary. — The gear ])ox in connection with a 
variable s])eed motor offers a combination with which are obtainable 
a maximum number of speeds in cases where the work of a machine is 
much diversified. Even in such instances the number of different 
speeds really necessary need not be very great. The new tools lend 
themselves admirably to wide latitudes in respect of speeds, and feeds 
also; so that in spite of an evident tendency in some directions to require 
more rather than fewer changes, it would seem the better plan in general 
to get along with the less number, except under special circumstances. 

Amount of Power Absoroed. — The amount of power consumed by 
machines under forn^er conditions has been very generally overestimated 
because, among other reasons, the proportion absorbed by line and 
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countershafting and other transmission devices has been underesti- 
mated. Except in case of very powerful machines the energy absorbed 
per unit, while cutting, rarely exceeded one horse-power. The newer 
machine tools of similar capacity recpiire rarely less than three or four 
horse-power, and not infrecpiently several times as much. A 20-inch 
swing lathe, to take a concrete example, running at high-speed and 
taking a heavy cut, has on occasion absorbed a maximum of 30 horse- 
power, though its average consumption is less than 10 horse-power, 
and the minimum a good deal less than tliat. In turning operations, 
under favorable conditions, the power absorbed per pound-hour of 
metal removed varies from 0.03 to 0.07 horse-power, over and above 
that recpiired to drive the machine itself. This is measurably less than 
under former conditions, where the consumption has been close to 0.05 
or 0.06 horse-power and upwards. 

Bqjts for Auxiliary Drives.— Using up power so ra{)idly, pulling loads as 
heavy as are thus re(piired at the high speeds conditioning the work. 



Fic!. 261. A heavy nulling niachiiic with auxiliary motors for movements other than the main drive. 


means practically the elimination of belt drives for the auxiliary move- 
ments of a machine, and the modification of the main drive also, as 
above pointed out, with the tendency apparently toward a main drive 
pulley, where this is used at all, of but one belt face, and that driven 
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whenever possible by a silent chain rather than by a belt. The speed 
changes and the auxiliary drives, therefore, are through gears: not only 
in the main drive, l)ut in the feeding and other movements wherever these 
are necessary. The gears are put under such stresses that the ordinary ones 
are quite unsafe, and only steel or bronze is permissible as a material in 
view of the limitations necessarily imposed as to size. Steel rimmed 
gears also are satisfactory in large sizes. Of course steel gears are 
positive — too positive for the safety of the machine,’ it is sometimes 
urged; l)ut sliearing })ins or other safety relief devices obviate any possible 
olqection on this sc.ore. It is important to bear in mind that the feed- 
ing stress may under abnormal conditions (as of a very dull tool, for 
example) quite ecpial the driving stress; and it is therefore essential that 
the feed mechanism be, if not just as powerful as the drive, certainly 
adcHpiate to the probable exigencies to be mc^t in the operation of the 
machine, and therefore much stronger than usually found under former 
conditions. It is desirable also that all high-speed machines be pro- 
vided with good braking devices for quickly stopping shoidd occasion 
require. 

Relation of Powering to Capacity.-- It seems to have been a pretty 
generally recognized ])rinciple of machine (h^sign, prior to the advent of 
the high-speed era, that the massiveness and powering should increase 
proportionately to the capacity, or more ])re(*isely, the size of the piece 
the machine could accommodate. If there ever was any reason for this, 
there is none in the (*ase of the new tools, (^uite evidently a machine, 
sjiy a lathe, I'equired for working down a 4-inch bar, niiiy be required to 
cut just as fast and to take as heavy a cut as if the bar were 12 inches or 
any other large diameter. The sanui gearing and ))owering obviously, 
then, are required for each. The ex(*e])tion of course is where the smaller 
machine is requii*ed for work which actually is lighter in character and 
which consumes less power, kjven in such cases it is well to be on the 
safe side and to insist upon weight and powei* commensurate with that 
commonly Ibund in the machine of larger capacity. Ihe })oint is that 
the machine be ca])able of taking off and using continuously the largest 
amount of power that can be efficiently utilized by the tool. 

The Electric Drive.— While the individual motor ilrive has many 
manifest advantages in ordinary pnudice, its efficiency is not neces- 
sarily superior in all sorts of machine operation. In high-speed cutting, 
however, the largely increased power consumption and the desirability, 
in general manufacturing, of quickly stopping and starting machines 
when changing the ])iece under operation, strongly emphasize the dis- 
advantages of line shafting. The power lost in line transmission under 
ordinary conditions is very generally underestimated. Under the new 
conditions, wherein usually increased weight and speed is required in 
both shafting and belts, the losses are still greater and the individual 
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(or at any rate the group) machine drive comes nearer yielding a high 
effifdency, unless possibly in the case of small machines. Even in the 
latter case the group drive is preferable to line transmSsion of power. 
The method of applying the mott)r to the machine vaiies greatly, ranging 
from a separate motor at the ceiling, floor, or other convenient location, 
driving directly by a main belt or indirectly through a psuiitershaft ; to 
mounting it directly upon or building it around the main driving shaft 
of the machine.* The latter is probably the most effective metHbd of 
hitching, especially when the motor is of the multiple speed type; though 
the advantages of a chain drive through a variable speed countershatt 



or other device are to be considered whore it is desiral)lo to provide a 
great range of speed variations. The attachment of motors to machines 
through bracket extensions should be avoided. 

Use of Auxiliary Motors. — A development of the motor drive which 
is of striking advantage, especially in big machines, in that it does away 
with a number of complications arising from effecting auxiliary move- 
ments through the main drive, is the employment of subsidiary motors 
for the latter purpose. Thus we have a lathe, Fig. 28S, wherein the move- 
ment of the carriage is effected by a small motor, which latter also traverses 
the movable secondary headstock. Likewise a large planer, Fig. 254, 
is provided with as many as five separate motors. The main motor 
actuates the drive, a second elevates the crosstail, a third traverses the 
head and gives vertical movement to the tool, another operates the side 
heads, and so on. The simplification thus possible, and the convenience 
of operation, are ample justification for the innovation. 

Limitations of Reciprocating Machines. — In wood working and the 
l^ke operations, ^’otating tools or machines are about the only ones in 
use. There is everywhere a distinct tendency away from reciprocating 



Where a belt drive manifestly would be out of place. Auxiliary' movements secured through small mptors 
addition to the motor for the main drive. 
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tools, with their great losses of energy through reversing, and toward 
the larger use of machine tools which rotate either the work or the tools. 
It doubtless will be a long time before the planer, the shaper and the 
slotter are entirely displaced by rotary planers and milling machines. 
The day is, however, being hastened by the apparent impossibility of 
designing or operating these types of machines to work at an effective speed 
approaching that of rotary tools. About the highest speed commercially 
practicable with a planer is about 60 feet per minute; and this is not at- 
tainable in general practice under normal conditions. If greater efficiency 
is to l)e attained it will (loul)tless be tlirough the perfection of clutches and 
a modification of the method of changing the direction and rate of motion 
at the beginning and end of each stroke. Already progress has been 
made in this direction, and planing machines are now designed so that 
the tool starts into tlie work at a speed which does not damage either 
tool or machine, and is rapidly accelerated after entering the work to 
the maximum permissible in the operation of machines of this type. 

Taking Care of the Chips.— When cutting speeds and feeds are moder- 
ate, taking care of the chips j^resents no difficulties to speak of. When, 



Fui. 254. Chip breaker (cover reniove(n as used on Hartness flat turret lathe. Taken by permiasion 
from Machine Building for Profit,” by James Hartness 

however, they come off so fast, as has been the case in certain instances, 
that the operator is obliged to exercise considerable agility and caution 
to avoid being entangled in and burned by the hot chips, or where it 
requires the services of two laborers to keep the machine clear enough 
of chips to permit effective operation, as was the case in a certain experi- 
ence, the problem cannot be disregarded. Unless attention is given to 
it in machine* (and tool) design, steel chips are liable not only to injure 
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Fig. 255. An immensely large planing machine. Weight, 845,000 pounds. Five separate motors, with an aggregate of 207^'2 horse-power, operate this gohath, 

the main drive being by a 100 horse-power motor. 
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the operator, as in the extreme cases cited, but accumulate with such 
rapidity as to be otherwise troublesome. Most of the difficulty arises 
in the case of steel turning, by reason of the length of the curled chip. 
This feature is very simply cured by some device attached to the tool 
or tool post which bends the chip as it comes from the tool so it is broken 
into short lengths, say two to four inches each. An adjustable chute 
or other conveyor to carry away the short pieces is desirable. 

Summary. — The remarks here made with reference to features in 
machine tool design desirable in connection witli high spccnl steel tools, 
are applicable (except as specifically indicated to the contrary) to practi- 
cally all types, whether used for turning, planing, milling, boring, drilling, 
or what not. The points to be emphasized may be summarized thus : 



Fig, 256. Work of the chip breaker. The six RToups of short chips wore produced by a ciiip-l)reiikinj? 
turner. The fine, curling chips were not run through the breaker. Taken by |M!rinihaion, from 
“Machine Building for Profit,” by James HartnesH. 


Ample weight and distribution of material to insure the maximum 
of rigidity. 

Elimination of all joints, movements and connections not absolutely 
essential to the kind of work to be done. 

Locating tool as near the base (frame or bed) of the machine as possiide. 

Strengthening of main and subsidiary drives and substitution of posi- 
tive powering for uncertain belts and step cones. 

Reduction of speed changes to the minimum required in the special 
class of w('rk demanded. 

Direct individual motor drive wherever feasible. 

Provision for taking care of chips. 


CHAPTER XTX. 


RKMODKLINd AN OJJ) K(iUlPMENT. 

To Scrap or to Remodel. — A well-e.sta.l)lislio(l canon of industrial engi- 
neering is that if a new machine will save its cost in five years, it should 
by all means be installed and the old scrapped. Not a few concerns 
make it a regular practice to supplant e(|uipment, ('.ven when com- 
paratively new, with other if a saving half as great can be shown. If 
this principle were to be closely followed in all establishments, there 
would now be a great amount of second-hand inachirKU'y easily obtain- 
able. In many cases the saving to be effected by the new tools is 
insufficient to warrant scrapping exist itig installation. Under these 
conditions, and likewise where managerial conservatism or ex[)ediency in 
reference to capital recjuired, make it necessary to use old machines with 
the new tools, it is important that some attention be given to the matter 
of remodeling them and bringing them into better condition to get good 
work out of the tools. Many a machine, in a general manufacturing 
shop at any rate, can by remodeling, or even by some minor changes, 
be brought into a high state of efficiency under the new conditions. 

A Case in Point.— For examj)le, a large capacity lathe, or rather one 
of large swing, is re(iuired to take light cuts oidy. Its weight, strength, 
and pulling capacity ordinarily will be (juite suffi(‘ient for a yery con- 
siderable in(*rease in speed, with possibly a modification of the driving 
pulley; and by similarly changing the cones of the feed drive, or better 
by substituting gears, a considerable increase in feed traverse also is 
obtainable. Such a modification practically makes a high-speed ma- 
chine of an ordinary one, adapted to the particular work mentioned, and 
is possible in a good many cases. When undertaken, however, it is 
important that the l)earings be suitable to the new conditions. Other- 
wise it may be necessary to put an entire new driying head upon the 
machine. 

Simplification in Remodeling — Powering. — Such a new head, or 
possibly a modification of housings and accessory parts in the case of 
machines of other types, must be designed not only with heavier bear- 
ings, but with prov'‘^l >'»s for lubrication both ample and certain. Unless 
this is done vibration and excessive wear, with the resultant chatter- 
ing, are a natural consecpience. Umler the circumstances mentioned 
most machines now in use are stiff and solid enough to stand a mod^ 
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erate amount of heavier duty, if the driving parts are made propor- 
tionately as effective. This is particularly true in the case of general 
manufacturing, where the work is mostly repetitive, the pieces of mod- 
erate length only, and the tools or work guided by jigs and other like 
devices. In such cases the re-designed driving parts can be very much 



Figs. 257 and 258. A drill proas remodeled, to adapt it to liiKh-speed drilling. Courtesy of Crooker- 

Wheeler (Company. 


simplified by the elimination of all superfluous speed gears and move- 
ments intended to give facility and convenience in mist^ellaneous work. 
The expense of thus remodeling a machine necessarily used in general 
jobbing is not infrequently prohibitive, and about the only thing that can 
then be done is to give a little increased speed and feed, to the limit of 
the machine’s" capacity; and perhaps to increase the driving power some- 
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what by the substitution of broader and larger driving cones. In the 
case of motor driven machines the motor should be, if it is not, capa- 
ble of carrying overload sufficient to meet the requirements of the inter- 
mittent increase in its work. 



I'ld 259 IricrpaHi* III sizt‘ of fcod nonr on an old latlu'. Duo to increased food ]) 088 il)lo with the new 
steels (JiK' of many wa>s in which old machines niav bo rebuilt to meet the now conditions. 



Fir '^60 Effect ol increasing inateriallv the pull upon a planer not di!.s4gnod for high-speed f^rvioe, 
' and a motliod ot piovonlion Steel gears are preferred, but in this case a steel rim was shrunk upon 
an iron hub as an einergencv measure, and worked all right. Courtesy of Mr. H. W. Jacobs. 


Special Attention to Gears.— In overhauling a machine with a view to 
use with high-speed ds it is essential that all gears should be replaced 
which are much worn or which are not both truly made and strong 
enough for the new service. In many cases it may be necessary to 
replace cast-iron gears with bronze or steel ones, or where they are large 
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enough to warrant, with steel rimmed (and preferably also steel or 
bronze bushed) wheels. Especially in reciprocating machines like 
planers, any large augmentation of the work done is likely to be accom- 
panied by a stripping of gear teeth during the reverse and the starting 
of the tool into a fresh cut. The stopping and the sudden starting 
absorbs an amount of power frccpiently not suspected; and the momen- 
tum is greatly increased by the additional speed — where the design of 
the machine will permit such increase. To provide against stripping 
under these circumstances the gears must be strengthened as already 
indicated. 

Modification of Reciprocating Machines.— Sometimes a machine of 
this reciprocating type, not otherwise capable of irnu’eased speed but 
strong enough to stand it, can be better achipted to the new tools by a 
re-designing of the driving apparatus and the use of clutches or the 
modification of those already in use. At the least it is usually possible 
to increase cuts, even if not s])eeds, through such modifications. 

As to Worn Machines. -( Concerning the many machines likely to be 
found in a shop devoted to general manufacturing, machines likely to 
have been in service for some time and therefore more or less worn, not 
much can be said without an understanding of the particidar conditions. 
Often nothing is possible except to take advantage of the longer wear 
of a tool, that is, the less frexpiont need for grinding, while running at 
the usual speeds, though ])ossibly with some increase in feed. In other 
cases it is possible, and therefore expedient, to run at the highest speeds 
possible without remodeling the machine, getting all possible out of it 
within the shortest time, then scra])ping it when too much worn to 
work with sufficient precision and freedom from vibration. 

Spring in Frames. — In machines like drills, and even planers, espe- 
cially when the housings are considerably separated to allow large pieces 
to be worked, there is likely to be more or less spring in the rail or in 
the parts bringing the tool and the work together. This is bad enough 
when ordinary tools are used, and is the frequent cause of tool breakage, 
especially of drills; but if advantage is to be taken of the higher speeds 
and feeds often possible, attention must l>e given to so strengthening 
these parts or so su])])()rtii^g them that there shall be no spring. If the 
frame of such a drilling (or other) machine is weak, little, if anything, 
can be done. If the trouble lies in worn bearings for the brackets 
supporting tin; table, or to spring in them, they can usually })e solidly 
blocked against the base and the pro[)er d(;gree of rigidity secured. 

Spindles and Tool Position. — It should go without saying that worn 
spindles are not permissible in high-speed work; and if there is no pro- 
vision for taking up the wear, they would better be replaced. The same 
thing is true of all studs and other bearings, and applies as well to all 
slides and adjustments. In many cases these need strengthening as 
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well as refitting, and usually also may be modified so as to bring the 
tool position nearer the supporting frame or bed and thus decrease the 
liability to chatter. All slides and adjustments not absolutely neces- 
sary should be eliminated and the tool holding and adjusting parts made 
as rigid as possible. 



CHAPTER XX. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. 

Position of High-Speed Tools. — Revolutions do not usually happen 
in a inonient, in tlie industrial world. Perhaps it were better to say, 
they do not happen at all; for industrial progress is evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. A new invention does not immediately upset 
prevailing conditions, but gradually takes its proper place as an economic 
factor while it is lieing developed and a.<lapted to existing conditions — 
or as not infrequently happens, while conditions are changed to meet 
the new order made possible. So it has been in the case of high-speed 
steels. Their capabilities and limitations are by no means definitely 
fixed even yet, though they have already taken a place in production 
engineering important to a degree sciircely efiualled by any other discov- 
ery in recent years. Along with imj)rovcd methods of rapid transport 
and handling of materials, and of rational organization and administra- 
tion, the new tools are surely, if not precipitately, bringing about a new 
order of things in, the metal industries, and to a considerable extent also, 
indirectly, in other imhistries apparently not closely related. 

Cost Reduction as High as One-Third. — A manufacturer of largo 
interests is quoted as saying that in his plant the cost of prodacing 
machines has been reduced a fourth to a third, directly through the 
economies permitted by the use of high-speed steel tools and the indirect 
economies necessitated by the reorganization of the shop methods and 
shop administration. 'I’his may ])e an unusual caase; perhaps it coukl 
not be duplicated in a manufacturing plant producing a greater variety 
of output. Perhaps also it is not possible in many cases (though parallel 
instances could be mentioned) to find, as in this one, that the labor-time 
on a single piece could be reduced as much as 95 per cent, the product 
being at the same time better than before. 

The Case of Tire Turning. — The turning of locomotive drive wheel 
tires, to mention a case under different conditions, likewise is indicative 
of the wonderful development in metal cutting possibilities. Not so 
long ago one and a half to two days was the lime commonly consumed 
in turning up a pair of drivers; and very recently indeed, the perform- 
ance of the job in half a day, or a little less, was looked upon as a feat 
worthy of attention. Now, however, it is not only possible, but it is a 
regular commercial performance, to turn up badly worn tires as large 
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as five feet in diameter, at the rate of a dozen or so in a day of ten 
hours — the time required for placing and removing the wheels included. 



FitJ. 261 Turning locoinutivt* drivers at the rate of a dozen or more pairs a day necessitates facilities for 
rapid handling, as here shown. 


Astounding Economies not to be Expected. — The publicity nuitter of 
high-speed steel makers and sellers sets forth in glowing terms examples 
of wonderful performances and astonishing savings effected. There is 
no need to question the accuracy of the instances cited. Doubtless 
even the most extravagant is capable of verification; and certainly 
none is likely to be wonderful than those mentioned above, or than 

such as might be huiiid in almost any average shop. Manifestly, how- 
ever, such remarkable savings are not possible in all cases, nor perhaps 
even in many, considering the great diversity of conditions affecting 
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the different kinds of jobs in general manufacturing, and the differences 
in efficiences everywhere existing. Indeed, the authority just quoted 
particularly mentions that in his own business of machine building, 
roughing work, in which he makes the greatest showings, does not exceed 
one-third of the work required, and that consequently a very large part 
of the saving is on this third part. It is not at all necessary that such 
showings should be common. The ordinary performances of the new 
tools, even under conditions allowing only moderate efficiency, are 
marvelous enough. 

A Modern Miracle. — The possibility of cutting refractory metals almost 
as if they were cheese is another of the modern miracles — a miracle 
already become commonplace. Only recently cutting at something like 
20 feet a minute was considered reasonably satisfactory; and this rate 
was probably above the average in most shops, though indeed speeds 
as high as 60 feet per minute were not unheard of, and some considerably 
higher than that are recorded as having been attained. So far as can 
be learned the maximum s})eed attained with carbon steel tools was 
about 100 feet per minute; and this was under the most favorable con- 
ditions of cooling and chip removal, conditions involving a complicated 
system of appliances and devices scarcely applicable to ordinary com- 
mercial work. Half as great a s])eed may well be considered to have 
been the commercial limit, under the old conditions — a limit not 
attained in practice to any considerable extent. 

The Passing of Traditional Conditions.— Such speeds, or rather such 
extreme lack of speed, was in a sense distressing in an age where rapidity, 
time-saving, nerve-racking haste has come to be characteristic — where 
seconds count as hours did not in times within the memory of most of 
us. The days are i)ast, or at any rate are swiftly passing, when it is the 
regular thing to see a piece of metal lazily creeping round and round, 
the tool paring it down at a snail’s pace; the operator the while listlessly 
lounging near, merely keeping an eye upon the machine to see that all 
is going pro})erly. And it is well that it should be so. Efficiency is 
come to be the watchword of inodern civilization, and of industry the 
slogan. Hence the new tools, or possibly newer ones of still higher 
possibilities, must eventually crowd out the less efficient wherever 
efficiency counts, and must at the same time bring about very great 
concomitant changes in all the conditions touching or involved in the 
metal working arts. 

But these changes are not yet accomplished, taking productive in- 
dustry as a whole. They are only in process, 'and completed, relatively 
speaking, only in isolated industrial units. Hence it is worth while to 
inquire into the situation, not so much perhaps to discover why high 
speed steel tools are as yet used so little, comparatively, as to determine 
if possible what problems are to be solved, and how, in order to take the 
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fullest advantage of the new steels consistent with expediency. So 
much, at least, should be done in all cases. Only that ultra conservatism 
which spells bad management would permit less. 

Non-Uniformity of Material. — A serious difficulty in not a few shops 
is that connected with the lack of uniformity in the hardness of the 
material to be machined — a difficulty which sooner or later is en- 
countered in every shop. Castings every once in a while, for some 
unaccountable reason possibly, come so hard as to play havoc with 
ordinary tools. Occasionally the same thing happens with steel stock. 
Only a few pieces at most can be finished until the tool requires re- 
grinding. Possibly, in extreme cases, several grindings are necessary in 
order to finish a single piece. Or it may be the stock specified and 
required in a given part, is uniformly so hard as to be jiractically beyond 
ordinary tools — even mushet steel being able to make but a sorry show- 
ing. Instances of this sort are by no means infrequent; and there can be 
no question as to the expediency of using high-speed tools, even though 
there be no gain in speed or cut — as most often there may be, never- 
theless. The gain here will certainly be great if only the loss of time 
in grinding and setting tools be taken into account; and it is likely to 
be considerably augmented by the saving which arises from the elimi- 
nation of tlie need for s('raj)ping many parts because of inaccuracy such 
as necessarily accompanies those conditions, when only carbon steel 
tools are available. 

Especial Field for High-Speed Tools. — The espedal field for high- 
speed steels, or rather the kind of work in which it shows up most favor- 
ably, is that involving the removal of large quantities of metal, as has 
been ])ointed out elsewhere. Here the Taylor doctrine of running tools 
(these having been suitably designed, standardized, and treated,) at 
speeds high enough and feeds and cuts heavy enough to necessitate 
re-grinding at intervals of about one and a half hours, can be practiced 
to the best advantage; and here it is that there is most reason for his 
dictum that the one who does not do so, does not know how to cut 
metals most efficiently. 

Scrapping not Generally Warranted. — Saying nothing of the great 
variety of work where heavy cuts arc not only unnecessary, but undesir- 
able, and where the highest speeds are impracticable, it is to be observed 
that the conditions of maximum effect are dependent not alone upon 
the tools, but upon a, considerable number of concomitants, the most 
important of whicli perhajxs is the machine equipment. Obviously it 
is desirable that this latter should comport, in possibilities, with the 
tools as applied to the particular jobs. But average machines as hereto- 
fore used, and still in use lor the most part, by no means measure up 
to this standard. Li a few instances concerns have adopted the radical 
policy of replacing entirely all eejuipment not capable of using the new 
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tools to their maximum capacity, with other that is so capable. Clearly 
such a policy is in line with “ good business ” when the economies te 
be effected are great enough to warrant the expenditures. But in 
miscellaneous manufacturing it seems qiiitc certain that they are not 
always so. Take for example that very large class of operations upon 
small pieces reduplicated in large numbers and generally requiring but 
little machining: The limit of the operator’s endurance, and therefore 
the limit of output (exc^ept possibly through the adoption of an auto- 
matic machine — ■ which is as yet impracticable in the vast majority of 
cases), has under these circumstances usually ])een reached. 

Place of the Automatic Machine. — Of course if an automatic machine, 
or even a semi-automatic requiring a minimum of attention and skill 
from the operator or attendant, is feasible — which is to say, if such a 
machine can be V)uilt without being very complicnted and expensive 
to maintain ~ the problem changes again, and it would be desirable 
to build the machine. But whether this be feasible or not in piirticular 
cases, there is a side to the high-s])eed problem often overlooked, in this 
very matter of tlie endurance limit of the operator and the related 
j)sychological and sociological effect of the deadening monotony involved 
in feeding stock into, and practically becoming an attachment of a 
machine. This is not deemed the place for a discussion of this aspect 
of the new-tool proldem; but it is an aspect wliich will year ])y year 
become more insistent for solution and which must sooner or later he 
squarely faced. And when that situation arises, the indications now 
are that the increased development and use of the automatic; machine, 
with its large ])ossibilities in the way of high-speed tools, will be an 
important factor in the ultimate solution. 

Limitations Imposed.- Not only is equipment wanting, in the great 
majority of cases, but expediency prevents the scrapping of machinery 
still in good, or even in moderately good condition, and the (consequent 
large expenditures for new. On the other hand also there are a good 
many jobs where the inherent conditions are such that the machines in 
use are quite competent to do all, or nearly all, that would be possible 
in any machine — where the efficiency of a cutting tool is to a consider- 
able extent limited by the nature of the job itself. Take, for example, 
the machining of a heavy casting, where the machining itself amounts 
to little and occupies but a small fraction of the total time necessary 
Tor the complete operation. Increa.scd cutting speed manifestly would 
be of no considerable advantage; and neither would heavier feed; like- 
wise there could be nothing gained by deeper cuts, except in special 
cases, for these woidd merely involve molding the casting larger than 
necessary, for the mere sake of removing it again. The special cases 
would be typified- by that wherein it is required to mold the casting 
considerably heavier than the finished size in order to minimize distor- 
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262. The automatic machine will be an important factor in the solution of the psychological and physiological problems involved in rapid pro- 
tn. The need for tools having extreme endurance, so as not to require frequent stopping of the machines for changing or sharpening, is apparent. 
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tion or possible breakage during a series of operations, or where the 
nature of the easting partly chills the surface to be machined or leaves 
it with a skin naturally hard on a cutting tool. Here a deeper cut would 
be desirable; but the machines already installed generally would be 
quite able to take c-are of the increase required. 

Two Extreme Classes of Jobs. — From jobs of these sorts it is a far 
cry to those at the other extreme where long and heavy (uits and high 
speeds are obviously the thing; and between these extremes lie jobs 
of all gradations as to cutting possibilities. Lying in the lower ranges 
would be those where the only economy in high-speed tools would be 
the lowered cost of tool and tool maintenance, and those where under 
])re vailing or former conditions many pieces were necessarily scrapped 
because of breakage or imperfect workmanship. The apparent paradox 
of cheaper tools is touched on elsewhere, but may be said here to refer 
to the relatively long life of such tools, the more particularly of com- 
posite tools, and the consequent distribution of tool cost over a very 
greatly increased product The scrapping of many pieces whicih has 
seemed necessary to a!id inherent in tools and methods hei’ctofore in 
use, can be eliminated to a material extent through the use of high- 
speed tools, in most instances witho\it any change in machines. Such 
a saving may easily be considerable while still not appearing in a 
c.hanged labor rate. 

Operations with Short Cutting Times.— Keferring again to jobs such 
as have just been mentioned, where the cutting time is relatively small: 
there may be many such where it is quite possible to use higher speeds 
or heavier feeds to such an extent that the cutting time becomes negli- 
gible, or nearly so; and thus the second or third machine which is under 
present, or was in recent practice necessary to keep the operator busy, 
can be dispensed with and capital (and consequently depreciation, repairs, 
etc.) thereby reduced while at the same time available floor space ia 
Increased. Here also there would be a saving quite appreciable, which 
nevertheless would, under usual methods of cost accounting, not appear 
in labor cost — a saving which might, or might not, necessitate the 
installation of a heavier machine, according to the conditions in par- 
ticular cases. 

Immediate and Ultimate Considerations. — Evidently the problem is by 
no means, or at any rate not at all necessarily, one of disposing of old 
and installing new equipment throughout an average plant. Unque^stion- 
ably high-speed steels, if the standing offer of certain makers to replace 
with positive economy any ordinary tool with one of their own make 
can be backed up, are bound ultimately to displace almost, if not quite 
entirely, the less efficient kinds. Even now it is not so often a question 
as to whether or not a high-speed tool shall be used, but rather as to 
expediency in reference to the equipment in which the tools must be 
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operated. Ultimately of course the que-^^tion of profitableness will 
determine, as it does practically all questions in industrial engineering; 
and if, when all is said and done, a new tool or a new machine, or both 
in conjunction, will yield a product cheaper and ])etter than before, then 
the old must inevitaldy give way t(f the new sooner or later — and 
usually sooner than later. For the present, however, the problem, 
in so far as it concerns the shop or factory in general rather than those 
special cases already indicated, seems to be less a general than a specific 
one. In an offhand way it may be said with assurance, almost as a 
matter of course, that high-speed tools should !)e used to the largest 
possible extent in all metal-cutting .shops. But the real questi{)n is, 
just what shall be done in this or that specific, particular instance? 

How the Problem Works Out. — Here is a job, let us say, to be performed 
under definite conditions; and such and such machines are available for, 
or possibly are actually performing, the operations. Is it possible to 
reduce the cost of these operations, f)r specifically this one operation, by 
the use of a high-speed tool and heavier or faster cutting? If so, to 
what extent are the available machines capable of realizing the ideal 
conditions, if utilized without modification? If this performance falls 
short of the attainable maximum, can the machine be altered or rebuilt, 
without prohibitive cost, so as to yield this maximum while still not 
working disaster upon the machine and wiping out the gain through 
heavily increased maintenance cost? This latter point is one seriously 
to be considered, in connection with the subject of equi})ment in gen- 
eral, as well as in connection with specific cases. It is found possible 
to speed up a machine still (juite serviceable iimler ordinaiy conditions, 
so as to yield a considerably larger output; but directly it may be found 
also that gears break frequently, and belting gives out rapidly, and the 
expense of repairs in general is pos.sibly as much as doubled. This of 
course does not always take place; but it may do so, ami is frequently 
to be expected. The limit of the machine’s endurance, that is, the 
point beyond which maintenance cost becomes excessive and expensive 
delays through breakdowns are invited, is cai’efully to be considered; 
and along with it the rapid wear under the severe conditions for the 
meeting of which it was not designed. 

The Power Problem to Receive Attention. — Furthermore, the matter 
of power consumption needs attention. Not that the increased amount 
of energy required for taking care of the greater amount of work done 
need occasion serious concern. Under proper conditions the total 
power required for doing a given amount of metal working will actually 
be less than under old conditions, though indeed it becomes necessary 
to concentrate or localize it largely, so to speak. In attempting to 
speed up old machine ’ designed only for moderate speeds, the amount 
of power absorbed by the machine itself, not considering at all that 
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entering into the cutting, may easily l^ecome surprising. It is not so 
unusual as might be supposed in the absence of actual measurement^, 
for a half of the total power delivered to a machine to be thus absorbed 
in overcoming friction. Under such circumstances the speeding up of a 
whole plant would evidently necessitate a very large augmentation of 
power plant capacity. 

When a Machine is to be Superseded. — When it is evident that a 
machine already installed cannot economically or effectively meet the 
desired requirements, the question arises as to the displacement of the 
machine with one capable of yielding the maximum output with min- 
imum maintenance and operating cost. Questions of temporary expedi- 
ency aside, there are pretty definite conditions, though varied according 
to the nature of the individual cases, under which a new machine should 
replace an old. Quite plainly if the required output involving a par- 
ticular job or a closely related class of jobs is sufficient to keep the 
machine busy practically all the time, and the required increase in out- 
put must be met by additional equipment anyway, it is then not only 
desirable to install an up-to-date machine, which by its increased efl^- 
ciency will be able to take care of the required increment, and probably 
more; but it is folly not to do so. F^ven though the machine be idle 
a considerable portion of the time under the new conditions, the econ- 
omy is like to be more than great enough to warrant the change; and the 
same often will be found true when even the old machine is not used 
nearly to its capacity. The common rule that a machine is to be replaced 
whenever a yearly saving or ten to twenty per cent of its cost can be 
shown, has ’ been referred to already. In the consideration of such 
changes it is to be remembered that a machine not sufficiently produc- 
tive or powerful to allow efficient use upon one job or (*lass of Jobs, may 
still be suited to economical work upon another whose requirements are 
less rigid; .so that the displacement of a machine is not necessarily the 
same as scrapping it. 

Re-design of Jigs, etc, — Not only must the machine be capable of, and 
adapted, so far as may be, to heavier duty, generally speaking, but 
especially in reduplicative work jigs and other holding or guiding devices 
will need re-designing or remodeling. Magnetic or air chucks and jigs 
will largely displace the cumbersome lug or screw fastened holders still 
generally used, so that a piece of work, or a number of pieces simulta- 
neously, can be instantly fastened securely and held firmly during the 
operation, and as quickly released when the job is completed. Like- 
wise it will be necessary to devise something more substantial for hold- 
ing work turning on centers than the bent tail dog, whose wagging is 
not tolerable under the new conditions. 

Manufacture or Purchase of Tools. — Intelligent production and han- 
dling of the tools is a factor in high-speed production second in importance 
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to none other. The actual making of tools is best not undertaken at 
{irst, except perhaps in large plants. They can be readily purchased 
made up to specifications fitting them for the particular work required. 



Fio. 20H- End milling. IJsp of magnetic chuck for quickly clamping and securely holding work. 
Courtesy Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 


The purchase of all standard tools will be most economical, in general, 
for all shops except possibly those especially equipped for their manu- 
facture, though it may well be that such simpler forms as lathe tools 
and the like can be produced within the plant itself. Even this is not 
advisable unless there be suita])le facilities and tool-makers expert 
enough to make tools of uniform and high standard quality. Experi- 
ences with tools manufactured under uncertain conditions and by inex- 
perienced hands, and therefore of uncertain quality and uniformity, are 
likely to prove unsatisfactory and disappointing. In the beginning, at 
least, it is safest to buy all tools ready made, gradually training tool- 
makers to the proper handling of the new steels and substituting for 
those made outside only as experience shows the possibility of producing 
within the shop other’s equally certain in quality. An alternative of 
course is the employment of one or more experts to undertake the tool- 
making problenq and in large shops to train the rest of the tool makers 
to the new tricks of the new trade, so to speak. Unquestionably this is 
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an excellent thing to do anyway, in places where many tools are manu- 
factured; and even then it will be no day’s task to educate men brought 
up under the old conditions to the new requirements in tool making. 

Expert Direction. — Such an expert might have charge also of the 
development of the high speed st^el problem throughout the plant, with 
a large responsibility in the matter of educating the machine operatives 
also, to the new situation. The old proverb holds good in industry as 
elsewhere — it is hard to teach an old dog new tricks; and it takes time 
and not a little persistence to educate a man out of the 25 foot speed 
and ^ inch feed rut and induce him to take advantage habitually of 
cutting rates three and more times those to which he has been accustomed, 
even if he be willing to learn. The new tools can do much; but they 
cannot make an industrious workman of a lazy one — any more than 
they can increase the physical endurance of one already pushed to the 
limit under the old conditions. Where this limit is reached, shown 
before, an entire change in the method of doing the work — perhaps 
by the substitution of automatic machinery — is the obvious thing to 
do. If not, it is desirable that the hearty co-operation of the workmen 
be secured. 

Attitude of Operatives. — Not that operatives in general do not take 
kindly to the new tools. On the other hand they all but invariably 
welcome and eagerly desire to be permitted to use them. But it not 
only requires an expert knowledge of conditions and of the possibilities 
of the individual cases so to set the pace or change conditions that tlxe 
highest attainable efficiency shall be insured; but also it is essential that 
there be held out, through a rational and just wage system^^ jike the 
premium plan, say, such incentive as will stimulate ambitious Jjporkmen 
to raise their own efficiency; and that at the same time there be' super- 
vision so skilled and so organized that guesswork in machine operation 
is minimized or entirely eliminated, and conditions hindering maximum , 
efficienqi^hanged so as not only to permit but to compel it. 

Maximum Production— Auxiliary Conditions. — Precisely ]^ere it is^ 
that a great mistake is often made in high speed tool practice. The 
subject has scarcely yet been approached, much less reduced to definite 
standards fitting all cases. It is true that Mr. Taylor and his associates 
have succeeded -in reducing practice in certain works to a very definite 
basis; and they have obtained results nothing short of phenomenajl. 
Equipment, tools, auxiliary methods, and even administration, have 
been revolutionized to create conditions making for greatest efficiency; 
and everything (or almost everything, it would seem) is definitely and 
specifically worked out by the slide rule, and by effective supervision 
the standards thus set are actually attained and maintained. All this 
goes to show, as do similar experiences elsewhere (possibly carried out 
less consistently), that the problem of high-speed tools involves nbt only 
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Fig. 264 . Thej-apid handling and flow of material is an essential condition for obtaining largest return with high-speed twils. Here we 
have a trolley system equipp^ with air hoists, reaching every machine m the shop, related closely to traveling cranes and also 
(outside the building) with the industrial railway system. 
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the mutter of tools and machines, hut is vitally concerned with the sub- 
ject of shop org;anization and necessitates methods of supervision an4 
co-ordination very much in advance of those customarily in vogue. 
It is important, that is, not only to determine beforehand with practical 
accuracy the machine to be used for a particular job, and the most 
efficient speed, feed and cut, and the precise maimer and order of doing 
the work; but for profiting to the largest extent by this possible acceler- 
ation, the movements of material, the facilities for storage, the supply 
of sharp tools and the method of distributing them — all these and 



Fia, 266. Auxiliary .storage for materials in process requires much space around the machine or in- 
volves the large use of conveying or transportation units, as m the ca.st^ of this overhead trolley system. 
From the mam trolley track switches run to every erectinjf jack in the room. The assembled machine is 
tipped from the jack onto the hook.s of the trolley, shunted out upon t he mam track, and jirotielled to the 
paint shop by a rnotor-actuaUMl endless chain provided with suitable fingers. 


Other ancillary activities, systems, and methods concerned in the con- 
version of material into product, may need, and probably will require, 
entire reorganization. Thus, concretely, it boots little that an indus- 
trious and ambitious workman be provided with the most approved 
superior rapid-cutting tools operated in the most up-to-date machine, 
the most efficient rates of cutting (carefully prescril)ed, and working 
under a rational premium or other wage system urging him on to the 
exertion of his maximum efficiency, if at the same time he is obliged at 
intervals' todoaf or dawdle along while waiting for material, because of 
inadequate means of transporting and handling the same to and from 
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his place of work, insufficiency of stock or of storage facilities for material, 
^or a stinted supply of sharp tools. 

Material Handling— Change in Methods. — More than likely acceler- 
ated production under the new conditions will mean, in most factories, 
a complete change in the methods ahd facilities for stock storage, the 
providing of more room and better access so as to permit handling to 
and from storage with the greatest convenience and ease. Heavy 
parts, as well as light, will need to be so stored, and means for mechan- 
ical handling so provided, wherever necessary, that the movement and 



Fki 26fi After passinf? the dippinR tank the trolley and its load are switched from the trunk track to 
storage tracks for drying. 


handling shall involve a minimum of effort, of time-labor. The subject of 
auxiliary storage, storage for material in process of manufacture while 
passing from one operation to another, becomes highly important. 
More room will be required around a rapid production machine than 
ever before; but not necessarily for storage bins. These may well be 
required; but if so, ought to be of such type that they can be emptied 
into transports of appropriate sort with practically no handling, or to 
be so placed as to permit their being reached without any transport, 
by the operator to whom the parts next pass. 

Auxiliary Storage and Transportation. — The auxiliary storage will 
most likely need to consist mainly in a very materially increased number 
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of transport units — cars, trucks, trolleys, or whatever such units may 
most conveniently consist of, to meet the requirements of the particular ♦ 
kinds of parts to be transported. Hand trucks, of approved types only, 
may perhaps still be used, in larger numbers than ever before; but the 
relative inefficiency of man power,* as compared with mechanical, indi- 



Fiu. 267. Auxiliary wlorage by baud trucks. Very well if trucks are designed to fit the conditiona and 
do not occupy an amount of space not permissible. 


cates the need for displacing hand trucks to the largest possible extent 
by conveying units capable of being mechanically moved. The trans- 
portation system therefore will need overhauling and remodeling, with 
a probable large increase in capacity and a close interrelation of the 
various constitu tents. The standard gage and industrial railway, the 
crane service, the overhead trolleys, belt and other mechanical conveyors, 
and also hand trucks where these are retained, must be so interrelated 
and efficiently operated that material will move rapidly, without unneces- 
sary interruption, and in sufficient quantity always to insure a minimum 
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of lost time at the machines as well as while in actual transport. The 
desideratum will be rapidity of movement as well as ample sufhciency 
of portable storage capacity (the elimination so far as practicable of 
man-power trucks being taken for granted), so the material can pass 
along through the several processes tf manufacture with least loss of 
time and the fewest number of handlings. 

Problem of the Tool Room.— The tool-room problem likewise assumes 
a place more important than before. It is necessary that the supply of 
tools be ample, which is to say, much larger than under old conditions; but 
the system of stocking and distributing must be greatly improved. Red 
tape will be eliminated so far as possible, and provision made whereby 
the workman can quickly communicate his tool needs and have them 
quickly supplied. This may mean electrical communication in connec- 
tion with mechanical or pneumatic carriers, or perhaps the latter aloUe. 
In plants where the highest organization is for any reason impossible, 
it may mean electrical communication of some simple sort, in connection 
with boy-transportation of tools. Bn.t at any rate it means a change 
from present methods, as usually found, to others more in harmony with 
the spirit of accelerated production. 

Tool Supply and Maintenance. — This phase of the problem (the tool 
supply) is concerned also with questions affecting the length of time it 
IS expedient to run tools in particular cases before re-grinding, which in 
turn is related to that of standard speeds and feeds; and may mean the 
revolutionizing of the system and methods of sharpening tools. This 
latter evidently will need to be done by inexpensive labor, in grinders 
designed to operate with precision to give standard shape to cutting 
edges with minimum skill, and involves the adoption of a complete 
system of standards and specifications with respect to tool shapes. 
It likewise involves such storage facilities for tools that they will l^ 
least likely to sustain damage (nicked cutting edges, and the like) in 
the storeroom, and can be dispatched and delivered with promptness. 
There come in also such matters as more complete standardization and 
interchangeability of the parts manufactured, where this is not already 
carried as far as possible; and the maxiinum use of gages requiring a 
minimum of time and skill to use, even where jigs can be used most largely. 

The Array of Problems. — Such an array of intimately related problems, 
all affecting the most efficient use of the new tools, may well lead to hesi- 
tation in the adoption of high-speed steel as the standard tool material. 
It may seem in some cases to involve an entire reorganization and more 
or less re-equipment of the whole factory, and at the least a wide depar- 
ture from existing conditions. As long as it will pay increased returns to 
both factory owner and worker, clearly the new should displace the old. 
Gradually, of course, for revolutions such as these, as pointed out in the 
beginning, must take place naturally, else the Whole business is like to 
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Fig. 268. Tlie tool supply and stores problem is one of major importance under the new conditions Storage facilities must provide not only for an ample 

supply, but against the possibility of damage to the keen-edged tools. 
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be put out of joint. And ultimately the change must come, willy- 
uilly, even to the most conservatively managed shop. So long as com- 
petition shall be the basis of business, ever growing keener as it must, 
the law of survival of the fittest will eliminate from that competition 
any business which neglects to take advantage of every opportunity for 
increased and more economical production, such as is offered in the 
metal industries by the extensive use of high-speed steel. 

Expert Assistance Desirable. — And who is sufficient for all these 
things? The factory manager as he is, and his force of lieutenants, 
possibly may not feel equal to such a reorganization, and proVmbly also 
arc in no position to give attention to the working out of all the details. 
The employment of an expert to take charge of this part of the situa- 
tion has been already suggested. Experienced engineers stand ready to 
undertake just such commissions; and it is merely a matter of time and 
capital to bring any plant to the highest possible state of efficiency. 
The lack of the latter item, sufficiency of capital, will of course delay 
the complete carrying out of plans for maximum productive capacity 
at minimum cost in a good many instances, but should by no means delay 
the undertaking and its accomplishment as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. 

The Situation Summed Up. — Summing up the situation as it confronts 
the factory manager, it seems to be about like this: 

Old tools are to be displaced wherever it can be shown that the time 
saved in grinding and. the tool cost per piece finished, even if there be no 
gain in rapidity of operation, shows a substantial saving. The new 
})rocesses of manufacturing composite or compound tools reduce the 
cost to such an extent that the difference between their first cost even, 
and that of the old kinds, is not great enough to he seriously considered; 
and not infrequently actually allow tools to be made cheaper than before. 

Old machines can be utilized in many cases almost or quite as effi- 
ciently as new ones, in the general run of manufacturing; and when not, 
can often i)e remodeled to a greater or less extent, as the conditions in 
the case warrant, so as to be moderately well suited to the new require- 
ments. In many cases the old machines will be unsuited to the heavier 
duty necessary, and will need to be displaced by new, of types designed 
with the special conditions in view. Such hew machines, in general 
manufacturing involving the reduplication of parts, will be as simple 
as possible in construction, with all unnecessary movements and adjust- 
ments eliminated. For shops producing mainly such things as require 
or permit the removal of large weights of metal, machines of extraor- 
dinary strength and power will be required. 

The workman himself is an important factor in securing the largest 
returns from the nev tools, and his co-operation is to be secured through 
a liberal wage system whereby he, as well as his employer, profits; and 
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his work is to be so adjusted that when working at maximum efficiency 
his physical strength and endurance are not overtaxed. 

The tool department will need to be carefully adjusted to the new 
conditions, the tools themselves being made within the shop or pur- 
chased outside, as may be most expedient. In the former case it is 
absolutely essential that there be expert toolmakers who shall be able 
to turn out tools of the very best quality, and in the latter case it is 
important that the tools be bought according to specifications fitting 
them to the special work required of them. The distribution of tools, 
and their grinding and keeping in condition, will be so organized that the 
workman himself is relieved of the need for attending to the matter, 
while promptly supplied as his needs may require. 

Transportation and storage facilities, especially auxiliary storage for 
materials in process, must be adapted to the accelerated production, and 
so co-ordinated as to eliminate all unnecessary handling and all delays 
occasioning idle machines and workmen. The transportation system 
will have its units so adapted and of such number that they will in large 
part serve for the auxiliary storage. Stationary storage, whether for 
stock or material in process, is to be in such form as to eliminate handling 
as far as may be, and to facilitate handling where this is necessary. 

And finally, supervision of the highest order of intelligence, as applied 
to the special problems involved in the use of the new tools, is indispen- 
sable. It is necessary to determine beforehand what shall be the time 
ami method of doing given jobs, fixing these elements and the labor cost 
at the same time, on a rational basis instead of by guess; and likewise 
to see to it that the conditions laid down are faithfully carried out. 
Such special supervision may be trained up within the plant itselfj but 
in general it wall save time and insure greater efficiency if the reorgani- 
zation be done through some outside agency, say through industrial 
engineers thoroughly familiar with the new conditions. 
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MAKING A BEGINNING. 

About Tests.— About the first thing considered ordinarily, after it has 
been decided to use high-speed tools, is the making of tests to determine 
the best steel for the purpose. Much good money is wasted in this way, 
and not a few disappointments grow out of such misdirected zeal. Not 
that all such tests are useless. They have their place — which, however, 
is not at the beginning of one’s high speed tool experience. There are on 
the market a great number of the new steels, possibly more than a hundred 
by this time; and while they vary more or less among themselves as to 
composition, and therefore as to special adaptation and universality of 
use, almost any one of them put forth by a manufacturer of repute will 
do as well as another while a beginning is being made and the local 
problems investigated. In the meantime the simpler, as well as the 
better way, is to select some one standard make of steel, and use it 
exclusively until there shall have been sufficient experience in the making 
and use of the new tools to permit intelligent experimentation and 
rational conclusions. Besides the small value to be placed on tests 
conducted by neophytes, or even by experts, for that matter, under 
conditions not thoroughly understood, there are several manifest dis- 
advantages in keeping on hand a supply of each of several kinds of steel, 
and making or using several kinds of tools for the same work. All these 
difficulties and disadvantages are avoided if, as suggested, but one make 
of steel is selected. Obviously the selection must be made with some 
care, so as to make it reasonably certain that the steel adopted for the 
time being shall be well adapted to the general run of work done in the 
shop. It may be mentioned in passing that chea}) high-speed steels are to 
be looked upon with suspicion — at this early stage of experience at any 
rate. 

Scope of Profitable Experimentation.— Neither is it worth while to under- 
take expensive and long drawn out experiments (others would be of small 
value) to determine cutting angles, tool shapes, standard speeds, and 
the like data of a general nature, as a basis for the introduction of high- 
speed tools. It may be possible to improve upon the determinations 
already made by others, or possibly to modify now accepted conclusions; 
but experiments looking toward this end may well be left until later in 
one’s experience, and the laws and facts already established and avail- 
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able for reference adopted for use until mayhap better can be found in 
the natural course of events. 

It may be said in passing that to carry on a series of experiments 
such as these, so the results will have positive value, requires much 
experience and clear thinking, arftl involves a preliminary arrangement 
of conditions not always easy to secure. Thus, to mention a single 
point, in testing one steel against another, the results will be of little 
value unless the tests be made at the same time, on the same piece of 
work or on pieces ascertained beyond doubt to be of exactly the same 
characteristics as to hardness, etc., with the same feed, speed, and cut, 
on the same diameter, with tools of precisely the same form and treated 
so as to develop the maximum j)ossibilities of each — which treatment 
may perhaps not be exactly the same for both tools. If allowance has 
to be made for variation in any one of these conditions, the comparative 
values cannot be estaidished with certainty. The introduction once 
made and the new methods once fairly established, the workmen edu- 
cated to the proper management and use of the new tools, there will l)e 
time enough to carry out any such comparative tests as may be found 
desirable. Es})ecially if it is attempted to manufacture all, or perhaps 
but a few, of the tools, even under the direction of experts familiar with 
the new steels, there undoubtedly will be enough ti’oubles and problems 
without the additional distractions incident to such tests. 

Each Plant a Problem in Itself. — In making ji beginning, sweeping 
changes will be avoided, the development of the problem taking a natural 
course which will merely modify conditions as fast as expedient, until 
the whole situation shall have been harmonized with established i)est 
practice. Any business organization, particularly that of a big factory, 
is a delicately balanced mechanism which cannot well l)e rudely dis- 
turbed without unlooked-for consequences. In the preceding chapter 
the sweeping nature of the changes generally requisite for high efficiency 
have been indicated. However, it is not only inexpedient to make such 
a change suddenly, but practically impossible. The study of the local 
problem in any particular plant, the determination of what is best in the 
case of each of the possibly several thousand operations there performed, 
will require a long time and much patient study. The obvious thing 
is to place the undertaking, as already recommended, in charge of a 
competent man or a group of men selected primarily because of their 
experience with the new tools and their open-mindedness toward new 
ideas. The fixing of responsibility in one or more persons is very im- 
portant. If the matter be left to the several foremen, the work will of 
necessity be more or less haphazard, there will be lack of uniformity in 
the method of attack, the experiences of one department will more than 
likely be lost on another, so that much work will be unnecessarily dupli- 
cated, apd in general the results will be far from what might be attain- 
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fible with expert supervision and hearty cooperation from all concerned. 
With all the other conditions favorable but without such cooperation, 
the results certainly will still fall far short; and to obtain it is in itself 
no small problem. 

Enlisting Cooperation. — The conser'^fatism and self-sufficiency of fore- 
men is first to be met and overcome. Often this can be done through 
a sincere endeavor to take them “ into the game ” and consult with 
them to the fullest extent. The granting of a bonus for increased 
efficiency of their departments, as indicated by increased product and 
lowered cost, is helpful. Above all, frankness with them, and the in- 
culcation of a spirit of enthusiastic loyalty throughout the previously 
existing relation between them and the management, will have smoothed 
the way completely. This is not a treatise on shop management, in 
the accepted sense; but it seems worth while to remark that the value 
of personal loyalty to a business, of real interest in it on the part of not 
only the supervisory force, but of all employees, is a most valuable 
asset — and unfortunately one to the conservation and development 
of which little attention seems generally to be paid. 

The Workman an Important Factor. — While on the whole workmen 
are somewhat suspicious of efforts on the ])art of a management to 
enhance their productive capacity and the individual output, this atti- 
tude is much less in evidence in a plant when^ such a policy prevails 
as that just mentioned — that of frank and square dealing with em- 
ployees, comprehending among other things a disposition to take the 
workmen into partnership, so to speak, and give them an opportunity 
to profit by increased exertion rather than to “ cut the whole hog ” 
through a piece-work wage system which fixes a maximum wage for 
every job and keeps for the management every advantage arising from 
increased efficiency and effort. In short, no greater mistake could be 
made, at the very beginning, than to overlook the workman who is to 
use the new tools. He must in the nature of the case exert greater 
activity and work at higher tension, and is justly entitled to a share of 
the profits ^ If no such spirit of cooperation has previously been culti- 
vated, the inauguration of a high speed tool regime will be an excellent 
time and method for introducing also some method of wage payment 
which shall permit the workman to share in the profits involved in 
higher efficiency and increased energy. Unless some such provision be 
made, assuredly the attempt on the part of the management to monop- 
olize the advantages will properly be resented, and in consequence the 
returns will be materially cut down below what they might l)e. 

Furthermore, to insure permanent good feeling and continued high 
efficiency, it is necessary that such increment in the workman’s reward 
shall be permanent. The policy in vogue in most piece-work shops of 
granting a slight increase for greater effort, only to make a reduction 
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later, when the newness of the thing has worn off, a reduction putting 
the workman on the same level of reward as before but with harder 
work to do, is as shortsighted as it is greedy; and it inevitably brings 
its own punishment — only the management generally is too obtuse 
to know it, even when it is a continuous occurrence. Losses are none 
the less large because incurred in ways intangible or unobserved. 

Tool Problem First Considered.— In a shop where no systematic effort 
has been made to take large advantage of high-speed tools, it is well to 
make a start by inquiring into the facilities for tool making and main- 
tenanc^e (grinding included), and the extent to which tools will have 
to be bought outside. Naturally this will depend very largely upon the 
nature of the plant and the number of tools used. If very many, it will 
])ay to organize a tool-making department, or to reorganize an existing 
one to fit the new conditions, and to secure the service of one or more 
expert workers with high-speed steel, according to the needs. The 
equipment necessary, and the methods involved in tool making, are 
described in the chapters dealing with that subject. In smaller estab- 
lishments it will be simplest, and probably because it would be inex- 
pedient to provide a suitable tool-making equipment and to man it with 
expert service it will be safest also, to buy tools made to specification. 
Whatever may be decided upon with reference to this point, it will be 
very necessary to provide adequate and dependable facilities for grind- 
ing the tools, in order to keep them in pro])er working condition. Neglect 
of this point (see chapter on Grinding) will exact the penalty in reduced 
efficiency and lowered returns. If for any reason hand grinding is neces- 
sary, in spite of the higher cost compared with machine grinding utiliz- 
ing relatively unskilled labor, it must be carefully done by skilled. hands 
working as closely as possi))le by this method to standardized shapes 
and angles. 

Capabilities of the Equipment. — Also, whatever the conditions prevail- 
ing in the shop, it is very important that a careful inquiry be made into 
the extent and nature of the equipment, and a full report made upon 
each machine. This should show its kind and type; its capacity; limita- 
tions as to speed, traverse or feed, and cut; kind of work for which it is 
adapted and the kind for which it can be adapted; if capable of strengthen- 
ing or remodeling for higher duty and to what extent and at what probable 
cost; the kind and probalde cost of a machine of maximum capabil- 
ities to take its place; and such other data as may be found to have a 
bearing on the problem in hand. With these data in hand the questions 
as to the routing and placing of jobs under the new conditions will be 
much simplified, and the purcha.se of new machines, when this shall 
become necessary and expedient, can be made intelligently; without 
them the re-routing which may be necessary to insure the best results 
possible without purchasing a new machine, or the purchase of it if that 
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be feasible, becomes more or less guesswork. And guesswork, of all 
^hings, is studiously to be avoided if results are to count. 

Ill Advised and Unfortunate Experiences. — A word may not be out of 
place here in reference to certain ill advised attempts to use high-speed 
tools and machines. It happens not infrequently that the management 
of a shop becomes acquainted with the advantages obtainable through 
these, and, relying upon there presentations and guarantees of steel and 
machine makers, purchases a supply of steel and installs the machine — 
only to make a signal failure in respect of realizing expectations. The 
unfortunate result, in such case, of course is not attributable to either 
steel or machine, but to their unintelligent use under conditions which 
would preclude the attainment of satisfactory results. 

Attacking a Specific Problem.— Assuming that all preliminaries are 
arranged, so far as can be antici})ate(l, it is in order to take up the con- 
sideration of particular jobs which may first be changed over. Evidently 
it will be desirable to take up immediately those cases where the work 
is especially trying upon the tools in use; and because of the relative 
simplicity of the tools and conditions, preferably turning operations, 
('oncretely, suppose the turning of a light, high carbon slnift, requiring 
a long cut, be considered. The first point to determine is that of the tool 
to use. Only a moderately good finish being recjuired, a standard round- 
nose tool will fit the case; and since the material is high carbon, the 
standard tool for this class of work (clearance () degrees, back slope 
8 degrees, and side slope 14 degrees, making the lip angle 68 degrees — 
see chapter on Design of Tools), J-inch shank, is selected. The incli- 
nation to use tool holder stock with a view to economizing in the tool 
cost is best resisted, though it may possibly be found later that a com- 
posite tool is permissible. By reference to a table of standard feeds, 
cuts and speeds, it is seen that with this tool working on this kind of 
steel at the re(iuired depth of cut (for the particular operation here 
considered, inch), the maximum speed under Taylor standard con- 
ditions, according as the feed is or inch, is 110, 7;h4, 49.3, 

or 39 feet per minute. By actual trial it is found that a feed of 
per revolution will leave a finish sufficiently good to pass inspection; 
and this is therefore selected as the standard feed for the operation. 
The maximum speed then permissible, if the tool is to last 1^ hours 
per grinding, is 73.4 feet per minute. Summarizing, we have speed, 
73.4 feet per minute, feed gV revolution, depth of cut inch. 

Limitations Found and Changes Made. — Consulting the report on the 
machines employed (two) on the operation, it is seen that these are 
incapable of running at so high a speed, mainly because they are some- 
what worn and consume too much power in overcoming the friction 
of the machine itself when driven so rapidly. A study of the situation 
and consultation of the reports for other machines shows that an exchange 
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can be made whereby a pair of other lathes become available without 
disadvantageously affecting the routing of the piece^ which lathes are 
capable of running at the require<l speed. This latter, however, is not 
attainable under the existing conditions. The nearest available speeds 
are 88 and 60 feet per minute, fit then becomes necessary to change , 
the countershaft pulley or the driving cone, or both, to get the required 
speed; and in making the change the belt and the belt faces are widened 
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Pia, 269. Tool test record form. Filled in mostly by the workman, or by the one conducting the test. 
It IS convenient to indicate different tool stetjls by differently colored cards. Comments made on 
back of card. 

SO as to give a sufficient margin over what would be required to pull the 
expected load. Result, a peripheral speed of 71 feet for the shaft to be 
turned. The feed mechanism is found sufficiently strong for the work 
required. The tail center is replaced with one of high-speed steel, and 
the bent-tail dogs previously used, with a quick-acting chuck. And the 
running test is begun. 

Practicable Conditions Established. — It transpires that a back rest is 
required, and that the speed 71 feet per minute, in spite of the rest and 
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of the preliminary report, is so high for these machines that the vibra- 
tion set up does not permit sufficient accuracy in the work and also 
effects a reduction in the time after which the tool must be ground; 
hence it becomes necessary to reduce the speed or to install new ma- 
chines. The latter course being for tlie present inexpedient, the cutting 
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Fid. 270. Ucrord of (lata and msultn (’o.st of pnwnr, doprooiation and InUTCst, and ovcrliead exponyo 
are rarely of Muflieient iiiipoi Uuiee to ie(iuir(> eonsideratiori. RcMnarks made ou back of card. 

speed is redm^ed to 58 feet per minute (provision having previously been 
made for such a contingency) and the result is found to be all that could 
be desired in respect of finish, while the tool endurance rather more than 
equals that anticipated. It remains then to calculate the economy 
effected and to rearrange the labor cost accordingly — not forgetting to 
take the workman account, as already pointed out. 

Data Determined. — From the factory records it is found that the 
yearly requirement Is 24,000 pieces; average daily output (two lathes), 
92 pieces; piecework rate, $2,125 per hundred; average daily wage for 
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workman, $1.91. Also, determined either from records or observation 
with stop watch, as the case may be: actual cutting time, per piece,. 
8 minutes; time allowance for grinding and setting tool, average, 1 min- 
ute per piece; time allowance for handling piece, cleaning machine, and 
other losses, 4 minutes: or a totaf time allowance of 5 minutes, and a 
total operation time of 13 minutes per piece. The actual operation 


INSTULICTION CARD. 

Piec! No._ _ _ Dej.attinoiit _ 

(.)lK!ratiou „ Order No 


Fixtur.'s I 

diKs i 

Fiuisli 

Ouiine 

Tool to use 


Miieluiies 


Cutting speetl-- 

R<‘voiuti.)n ot 

Table teed 1 
Ti averse ) 

Depth of cut . - . 


feet }>er imiiule 

j»er minute 

pe, { 


Change tool eveiy- - _ 


minutes 


Lubricant or cooling agent. 


Expected daily output 


pieces 


Directions: — — — 


j Date Signed 

Fig. 271, Card of instructions sent to workman with new tool when job is 
changed over. 

time is half this, or 6^ minutes, since two lathes are used and two pieces 
are finished during each period of 13 minutes. 

The data observed (or computeKl beforehand, if the supervisory force 
has sufficient skill and experience to determine this without recourse to 
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experiment) bring out that the actual cutting time under the new con- 
.ditions is 4.5 minutes; time for changing tools, etc., 0.2 minutes; time 
for handling and changing piece, 2.5 minutes; or a total time of 7.2 
minutes per piece. But since two lathes are used, the real time per 
piece becomes one half this, or 3.6 •minutes; and the daily (10 hour) 
output is about 160 pieces, or an increase of rather more than 75 per cent. 
On a piecework basis, allowing the workman a substantial increase in 
pay (suppose we say a day rate approximating S2.30, as against his 
former $1.91) because of this greater exertion, the cost of the job can well 
be reduced to $1.40 per hundred, effecting a saving $0,725 per hundred 
})ieces, which in a day amounts to nearly $1.50, or an e(!onomy of more 
than $220 on the year’s recpiirement. Under a good premium or bonus 
wage system even this showing would be bettered. 

The Element of Tool Cost. — This item, however, is by no means the 
only one through which economies are effected. There is, for example, 
the matter of tool cost. In most cases it might perhaps be expected that 
this item would be increased. As a matter of fact it rarely is so, because 
of the greater life of a high-speed tool and the consecpient distribution 
of its first cost over a greatly increased output . In tliis particular job 
it turns out that there is a saving in tool cost approximating $0.08 per 
hundred pieces, or not far from $20.00 for the velar’s re(|uirement. This 
does not include tool maintenance and grinding, in which item there 
would be another considerable saving, since this jol) was very hard upon 
carbon and self-hardening tools. There is also th(‘ matter of the largely 
increased time during which these standard machines become available 
for other work. Whereas before the change two latlies were required 
practically the whole working year (about 260 days) to get out the re- 
quirement, under the new conditions they are required for a maximum 
of only 150 days, leaving them available for about half the time for other 
work and consequently reducing capital and maintenance account by 
nearly one half. 

Saving in Scrap.-— P^urthermore, in this job the scrap loss was pre- 
viously an important factor — almost half as great, indeed, as the labor 
cost; and this is reduced, if not to a negligible item, at any rate to 
a reasonable minimum for the job. The saving through this item is 
shown, along with others, in the following table. 

Data Summarized.* — Quite evidently this is not a typical factory job. 
Nevertheless it is representative of a distinct class of operations to be 
found in most plants; and it has been selected as an example in order to 
indicate as clearly as possible the factors to be considered in changing 
over jobs from ordmarv to high-speed tools. About the same points 
are involved in almost any other operation of the kind with which we 
are at present concerned, and the method of attack will be about the 
same. 
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TABLE X. 


Itf*m (i)er 100 Pieces). 

Self-hard- 
ening Tool. 

High-Speed 
Tool and 

Economy Ef- 
fected. 

Total, on 
Year’s Re- 


Equipment. 


quirement 

Piecework rate 

t 

$2 125 

$1,400 

$0 725 

$174 00 

Tool cost (including sliarji’ng) 
Insurance and interest, equip’t 

0 089 

0 004 

0 085 

20 40 

0 072 

0 041 

0,031 

7.44 

Scrap, net loss 

Power ^ 

depreciation and repairs ' 

1.050 

0 160 

0 890 

213 60 

Totals . 

$3 336 

$1 605 

$1,731 

$415 44 


' Neglected. 


Classification of Jobs. — So-called try-outs ” are useful in connection 
with the first introduction of hi^h-speed tools, and perhaps are neces- 
sary; though the method, the time, and the order of doing the work can 
almost, if not (luite as well, he determined in the office and prescribed 
for the workman without actual test, where a proper knowledge of the 
conditions exist. In fact it would he quite out of the question to under- 
take a test or to make a try-out of every one of the tens of thousands of 
operations in a big plant. It is enough that this ho done, if at all, in a 
relatively few cases which are selected as typical of most those met with. 
All jobs are then classified according to their characteristic features, and 
standards established for the several classes. Evidently the analysis 
of a great number of very different jobs will present manifold difficulties, 
and some will seem to defy classification. It is imperative, however, 
that this be done so far as possible in order to minimize the time required 
for making changes and calculations. There must of course be some 
rational basis for such a grouping of jobs, though this may vary more 
or less according to local conditions and the specific nature of most of 
the operations. The factors here indicated are of sufficient importance 
to require consideration, and may be taken tentatively, at least, as a 
basis : 

^ Type of machine on which job is done. 

[Limitations and capabilities of machine available. 

Material worked upon, and its particular qualities. 

B. Shape and other special characteristics of the piece operated 
upon, including size. 

Kind of tool to be used, and its capabilities. 

^ Amount of material to be removed. 

* Possibility of using multiple tools. 

Feasibility of lubricating or <;ooling tool or work. 

D. ^Finish required. 
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Otlwr elements of course enter into many jobs; very likely in not a 
,iew instances they may assume importance iieyond some or perhaps 
even all those here pointed out. This, however, is unlikely to be so, 
and these may safely be taken as fundamental to the determination of 
standards for operations except as speiiial cases may arise. The standards 
once established, it should be possible to fit any given job nearly enough 
to a pretty clearly defined class, and to modify the conditions later as 
occasion or experience may indicate. 
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ANALYSES OF HIGH-SPEED AND SPECIAL STEELS OF 
VARIOUS MAKES. 
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.X 

3 

-5 

ri 

<v 

•a 

jp 

o 

1 

H 

5 

0 

0 

Carbon. 

c 

a 

bO 

c 

.‘Silicon. 

0 

Cs. 

0 

£ 

”5 

Xli 

1 

0 32 


17 81 

5 95 

0 682 

0 07 

0 049 



la 

0 29 


18 19 

5 47 

0.674 

0 11 

0 043 



2 



16 19 

3 86 

0 736 

0 06 

0 210 

.... 


3 

. 


14 41 

3 28 

0 709 

0 07 

0 120 



4 



17 61 

4 24 

0 502 

0 10 

0 240 



5 



14 23 

3 44 

0 739 

0 06 

0 165 



6 



25 45 

2 23 

0 838 

0 29 

0.034 



7 



14 91 

5 71 

0 790 

0 06 

0 060 



8 


0 48 

17 79 

2.84 

0 6.50 

0 12 

0 087 

0 013 

0 012 

9 



19 64 

2.85 

0 760 

0 30 

0 090 



10 



18 99 

2 61 

0 670 

0 20 

0 265 

0 014 

0 009 

11 



23 28 

2 80 

0 800 

0 11 

0 165 

0 015 

0.009 

12 


2 03 

18 93 

3 52 

0 580 

0 19 

0 125 

0 029 

0.016 

13 


4 21 

13 44 

3 04 

0 760 

0 09 

0 052 



14 

15 



24 64 

19 97 

7 02 

0 600 

1 280 

0 03 

0 205 





3 88 

0 14 

0 220 



16 



19 16 

5 61 

0 790 





17 


7 60 

9 25 

6 11 

0 320 

0 13 

0 081 



18 

0 28 


16 00 

3 50 

0 700 





19 

20 



16 00 

14 71 

3 50 

0 700 







2 90 

0.700 

0 12 

0 196 

0 017 

0.010 

21 



15.31 

2 88 

0.540 

0 12 

0 133 

0 018 

0.009 

22 


0 75 

14 91 

2 80 

0 450 

0 10 

0 090 

0.018 

0 008 

23 



14 62 

2 81 

0 600 

0 18 

0.320 

0.017 

0 009 

24 


6 25 


4.30 

0 900 

0 12 

0 481 

0.016 

0.008 

25 



10 68 

3 67 

1 160 

0 10 

1.340 

0 024 

0 008 

26 



14 91 

2 95 

0.705 

0 01 


0 013 

0 008 

26a 

26b 



14 29 

2 85 

0 791 




*■ 



13 40 

2 93 

0 800 

0 06 


0 020’ ' 

o.oos' ’ 

27 



17.27 

2 70 

0 250 


0.179 

0 035 


28 



16 48 

4 10 

0 370 

0 18 

0.090 

0 014 

0.008 

29 



18 66 

2 69 

0 640 

0.24 

0.393 

0.012 

0.014 

30 


5 19 

14 83 

2 90 

0.750 

0.08 


0.020 

0 010 . 

31 



17.60 

5 11 

0 490 



0 010 

0.007 

32 


0.78 ' 

19 00 

6 00 

0.650 

0 10 

0.200 

0 018 

0.019 

33 



16 75 

4 58 

0 560 

0.17 

0.110 

0 020 

0.007 

34 


9 61 



0.650 

0.20 

0.038 

0 016 

0 006 

35 



13 00 

2 88 

0.620 



0 020 

0 010 

36 



17 54 

2.72 

0.440 

0.12 

0.100 

0 017 

0 010 

37 ! 



19 09 

2 69 

0.550 

0 27 

0 070 

0.016 

0 010 

38 

39 

40 



17 81 

19 03 
14.27 

2 48 

0.550 

0 660 

0 790 

0 11 

0 090 

0 036 

0 150 

0.015 

0 028 




3 55 

0 08 

0.008 

41 



18.40 

2.89 

0 660 

0.12 

0.135 

0 010 

0 008 

42 



15 29 

1 85 

0 320 i 

0 15 

0 340 

0 019 

0 006 

43 

... 1 


16.22 

4 73 

0 400 

0.18 

0 120 

0 025 

0 008 

44 


4’ 38 

10 08 

3 00 

0 540 

0 16 




45 


0 34 

13.76 

4 49 

0 500 

0 07 

0 210 

0 015 

0 005 

46 



4 78 

0 69 

0 940 

0 27 

0 no 

0 010 

0 010 

47 



0 46 

0 00 

1 030 

0 30 

0 118 

0 025 

0.009 

48 ! 

49 1 

" 1 

i 


7.56 

2 25 

3 34 

0 28 

1 190 

1 250 

0 46 

0 85 

0 200 

0 210 

0 024 

0.025 

■ i 

’ '1 
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MEMORANDA. 

• Analyses numbered from 1 to 25 inclusive are those given l)y Taylor. 
1 and la are the same steel, the one referred to by him as the best of all 
those used in the Taylor- White experiments. 

44 is the average of the analyses •of 12 different melts of the same 
steel, or rather of steel marketed under the same name. 

45 is high-speed, but not of the highest grade. 

46, 47 and 48 are steels recently put upon the market as “ semi- 
high-speed ” or intermediate steels. 

49 is sold as a steel especially adapted to linishing cuts. It is not at 
all in the high-speed class. 
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FEED W. TAYLOR ON THE VARIOUS METHODS OF HARD- 
ENING HIGH SPEED STEEl. TOOLS.' 

Special Treatments Unnecessary. -For some yeurs past it has been 
rather amusing to \is to hear the special directions given by the various 
manufacturers of steel suitable in chemical composition for making the 
high-speed tools. Very frequently a tool steel maker implies, or directly 
states, that the chemical composition of his i)articular high speed tool 
steel requires “ special treatment.” The fact is, however, that our 
recent experiments demonstrate beyond question the fact that no 
other method which has come to our attention produces a tool superior 
in red hardness (/c., high s])eed cutting ability), or equal in uniformity 
to the method described. This applies to all makes of high speed tool 
steels which are capable of making first-class tools, whatever their 
chemical composit ion . 

Various Methods Tried.— It is the writer’s belief that during our long 
series of experiments at the Eethlehcni Steel Comi)any, in our search 
for uniform tools and for the method of imparting the highest degree 
of red hardness to tools, we tried substantially every method which has 
since come to our attention. 

For instance, in giving the tools the high heat we heated them in a 
blacksmith’s coke fire, a blacksmith’s soft-coal fire, in mulhes over a 
blacksmith’s fire, and in gas-heated muffles. We also constructed 
various furnaces for this puipose. We heated tools by means of an 
electric current, with noses under water, and out of water, and by im- 
mersion in molten cast iron. Moreover, by every one of these methods 
we were able to produce a first-class tool, provided only the tool was 
heated close to the melting point. 

Cooling Experiments. -In cooling from the high heat we experi- 
mented with a large variety of methods. After being heated close to 
the melting point, tools were immediately buried in lime, in powdered 
charcoal, and in a mixture of lime and powdered charcoal; thus they 

’ The extensive investigations, and prodigious amount of time and labor devoted 
to them inthedevelopimmt of high-sp(‘(*d steels and their treatment, give to the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Taylf)r’s address or n’port a special significance. The para- 
graphs are 1001 to 1000 inelusive, at pages 200 and 201 of the address ‘^The Art of 
Cutting Metals, ” 'alread y mien tiontd . 
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were cooled extremely slowly, hours being required for them to get 
telow a red heat. And we wish clearly to state the fact that tools 
cooled even as slowly as this, while they were in many cases quite soft 
and could be filed readily, nevertheless maintained the property of 

red hardness ” in as high a degree ©as the very best tools, and were 
capable of cutting the medium and softer steels at as high cutting speeds 
as the best tools which were cooled more rapidly and which were much 
harder in the ordinary sense. 

Tools were also cooled from the high heat in a muffle or slow cooling 
furnace .with a similar result. On the other hand, we made excellent 
high-speed tools by plunging them directly into cold water from the 
high heat, and allowing them to become as cold as the water before re- 
moving them. Between these two extremes of slow and fast cooling; 
cooling in lime, charcoal, or a muffle, on the one hand, and in cold water 
on the other; other cooling experiments covering a wide range were 
conducted We tried cooling them partly in water and then slowly 
for the rest of the time; partly in oil, and then slowly for the rest of the 
time; partly by a heavy blast of air from an ordinary blower and the 
rest of the time slowly; partly under a blast of com])rossed air and then 
slowly. We also reversed these operations by cooling first slowly and 
then fast, as descril)ed. We also cooled them entirely in an air blast 
and entirely in oil, and then partly first in oil, afterward in water, and 
then first in water and afterward in oil. 

Good Tools by all Methods. — By every one of these methods we were 
able to make a good high-speed tool; f.c., a tool having a large degree 
of red hardness, and capable of cutting at very high cutting speeds. 
But by none of these ])rocesses were we able to obtain tools as uniform 
and regular as 'those produced by our lead bath and air cooling. 
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REFKIiKNCI': TABLE FOR DETERMINING CUTTING SPEEDS. 


Feet iK*r 
Minute. 

Diani 

111 Indies. 


10 



20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 







REVOLUTIONS 

PER MINUTE. 



h 

38 

2 

76 

4 

114 

6 

152 

9 

191 

1 

229 

3 

267.5 

305.7 

344 0 

382 2 


30 

6 

61 

2 

91 

8 

122 

5 

153 

1 

183 

7 

214.3 

244.9 

275 5 

306.1 

i 

25 

4 

50 

8 

76 

3 

101 

7 

127 

1 

152 

5 

178 0 

203.4 

228.8 

254 2 


21 

8 

43 

6 

65 

5 

87 

3 

109 

1 

130 

9 

152.7 

174 5 

196 3 

218.9 

1 

19 

1 

38 

2 

57 

3 

76 

4 

95 

5 

114 

6 

133.8 

152 9 

172 0 

191.1 


17 

0 

34 

0 

51 

0 

68 

0 

85 

0 

102 

0 

119 0 

136 0 

153 0 

170.0 

11 

15 

3 

30 

6 

45 

8 

61 

2 

76 

3 

91 

8 

106 9 

122.5 

137.4 

153.1 

H 

13 

9 

27 

8 

41 

7 

55 

6 

69 

5 

83 

3 

97.2 

111 1 

125.0 

138.9 

n 

12 

7 

25 

4 

38 

2 

50 

8 

63 

7 

76 

3 

89 2 

101 7 

114.6 

127.1 

H 

11 

8 

23 

5 

35 

0 

47 

0 

58 

9 

70 

5 

82.2 

93 9 

105 7 

117.4 

If 

10 

9 

21 

8 

32 

7 

43 

6 

54 

5 

65 

5 

76 4 

87 3 

98.2 

109.1 

li 

10 

2 

20 

4 

30 

6 

40 

7 

50 

9 

61 

1 

71 3 

81 5 

91.9 

101.9 

2 

9 

6 

19 

1 

28 

7 

38 

2 

47 

8 

57 

3 

66 9 

76 4 

86 5 

95.5 

21 

8 

5 

17 

0 

25 

4 

34 

0 

42 

4 

51 

0 

59 4 

68 0 

76.2 

85.0 

21 

7 

6 

15 

3 

22 

9 

30 

6 

38 

2 

45 

8 

53 5 

61 2 

68 8 

76.3 

2 f 

6 

9 

13 

9 

20 

8 

27 

8 

34 

7 

41 

7 

48 6 

55.6 

62 5 

69.5 

3 

6 

4 

12 

7 

19 

1 

25 

5 

31 

8 

38 

2 

44 6 

51.0 

57.3 

63.7 

31 

5 

5 

10 

9 

16 

4 

21 

8 

27 

3 

32 

7 

38 2 

43 6 

49.1 

54 5 

4 

4 

8 

9 

6 

14 

3 

19 

1 

23 

9 

28 

7 

33 4 

38 2 

43 0 

47.8 

41 

4 

2 

8 

5 

12 

7 

16 

9 

21 

2 

25 

4 

29 6 

34 0 

38 1 

42.4 

5 

3 

8 

7 

6 

11 

5 

15 

3 

19 

1 

22 

9 

26 7 

30.6 

34 4 

38.2 

51 

3 

5 

6 

9 

10 

4 

13 

9 

17 

4 

20 

8 

24 3 

27.8 

31.3 

34.7 

6 

3 

2 

6 

4 

9 

6 

12 

7 

15 

9 

19 

1 

22 3 

25.5 

28.7 

31.8 

7 

2 

7 

5 

5 

8 

1 

10 

9 

13 

6 

16 

4 

19 1 

21 8 

24 6 

27 3 

8 

2 

4 

4 

,8 

7 

2 

9 

6 

11 

9 

14 

3 

16 7 

19.1 

21.1 

23 9 

9 

2 

1 

4 

2 

6 

4 

8 

5 

10 

6 

12 

7 

14 9 

17 0 

19.1 

21 2 

‘10 

1 

9 

3 

8 

5 

7 

7 

6 

9 

6 

11 

5 

13.4 

15 3 

17 2 

19 1 

11 

1 

7 

3 

,5 

5 

2 

6 

9 


7 

10 

4 i 

12 2 

13 9 

15.6 

17.4 

12 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

8 

6 

4 

8 

0 

9 

6 

11 1 

12.7 

14.3 

15.9 

13 

1 

5 

2 

9 

4 

4 

5 

9 

7 

3 • 

8 

8 

10 3 

11 8 

13.2 

14.7 

14 

1 

4 

2 

7 

4 

1 

5 

5 

6 

8 

8 

1 

9 6 

10 9 

12 3 

13 6 

15 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

,8 

5 

1 

6 

.4 

7 

.6 

8 9 

10 2 

11 5 

12.7 

16 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 

8 

6 

0 

7 

2 

8 4 

9.6 

10.7 

11 9 

17 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 9 

9 0 

10 1 

11.2 

18 

1 

.1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

.2 

5 

3 

6 

4 

7.4 

8 5 

9 6 

10.6 

19 

1 

.0 

2 

0 

3 

.0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

7 0 

8 0 

9.1 

10.1 

20 

1 

0 

1 , 

.9 

2 

9 

3 

.8 

4 

8 

5 

7 

6.7 

7 6 

8.6 

9.6 

21 


.9 

1 

8 

2 

7 

3 

.6 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 4 

7.3 

8.1 

9.1 

22 


.9 

1 

7 

2 

6 

3 

.5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

6.1 

6 9 

7.8 

8.7 

23 


8 

1 

7 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

1 

5 

0 

5.8 

6 6 

7.5 

8.3 

24 


8 

1 

.6 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

0 

4 

8 

5 6 

6.4 

7.2 

8.0 

25 


.8 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

5 3 

6.1 

6 9 

7.6 

26 


.7 

1 

.5 

2 

.2 

2 

9 

3 

.7 

4 

4 

5 1 

5.9 

6 6 

7.3 

27 


.7 

1 

4 

2 

. 1 

2 

8 

3 

.5 

4 

.2 

5 0 

5.7 

6 4 

7.1 

28 


7 

1 

4 

2 

.0 

2 

7 

3 

4 

4 

.1 

4.8 

5.5 

6 1 

6.8 

29 


.7 

1 

.3 

2 

.0 

2 

.6 

3 

3 

4 

.0 

4 6 

5.3 

5.9 

6.6 

30 . 


.6 

1 

3 

1 

.9 

2 

.5 

3 

.2 

3 

.8 

4.5 

5.1 

5.7 

6.4 
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The revolutions per minute for any greater speed may be obtained 
Ijy multiplication and addition. Suppose it is desired to find the r.p.m. 
of a milling cutter having a diameter of 4^ inches and expected to run 
at a peripheral speed of 85 feet per minute. The required number may 
be found by following the line opposite the given diameter, 4J, to the 
column under 40, where is found the number 34.0; and also to the 
column under 45, where is found the number 38.1 . Adding these numbers 
we have the required r.p.m. for a speed of 40 + 45, or 85 feet per minute, 
which is 72.1. If the r.p.m. for a surface speed of, say 120 feet, is re- 
quired, It may be found by multiplying the number in the column under 
20 by 6, which in the case of a 2| inch cutter would be 27.8 X 6 or 166.8, 
Conversely, the surface speed required for a given diameter and r.p.m. 
can be determined, though for this the use of the following formula is 
simpler: S D X R X .2618, in which S is the surface speed in feet 
per minute, D the diameter, and R the revolutions per minute. We also 
have: 
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As shown in the enlarged section, follow the vertical line representing 
the given diameter to its intersection with the horizontal line correspond- 
ing to the required surface speed; follow the diagonal nearest this point 



Fio. 273. Enlarged section of Fig. 272, showing method of determining time of operation. 


up or down, until it meets the horiz: ntal line corresponding to the desired 
feed as read from the left of the table. A vertical line dropped from this 
point to the bottom line will there show the time in minutes it will take 
to turn one inch under the given conditions. Diagram by A. Thompson, 
re-pubjished by courtesy of Machinenj^ New York. 
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PRACTI(?AL TABLE OF 
CUTTING SPEEDS; STANDARD 1" TOOI., 




('utting Sliced in F«‘t iier Minute for a Tool which is to Last 1 Hour and I 

Depth of 

F(*ed in 
Inches 


30 Minutes liefore Re-grinding. 


Cut in 
Inches. 

Soft ('list 

Medium 

Hard Cast 

Soft Steel. 

Medium Steel 

Hard Steel 



Iron. 

Cast Iron. 

Iron 





226 

113 

66 0 

490 

245 

111 


h 

177 

88 4 

51 6 

339 

169 

77 0 

3 

iV 

130 

64 8 

37 8 

235 

117 

53 4 

32 

107 

53 5 

31 2 

189 

94 5 

43 0 


'i 

92 8 

46 4 

27 1 





h 

75 7 

37 8 

22 1 






205 

102 

59 8 

427 

214 

97 0 



160 

85 1 

46 8 

296 

148 

67 2 

1 

I’c 

•h 

118 

58 8 

34 3 

205 

102 

46 6 

8 

97 0 

48 5 

23 3 

165 

83 0 

37 5 



84 2 

42 1 

24 6 

142 

71 0 

32 3 



68 6 

34.3 

20 0 





ii 

181 

90 6 

52 9 

358 

179 

81 3 


lV. 

142 

70 8 

41 3 

247 

124 

56 1 

3 

104 

51 9 

30 3 

171 

85 5 

38 8 

Is 

3^2 

85 8 

42 9 

25 0 

138 

69 0 

31 3 

i 

74 3 

37 2 

21 7 

118 

59 0 

26 8 


3 

1 (; 

60 6 

30 3 

17 7 

95 0 

47 5 

21 6 

„ 


'i65 

82 3 * 

48 1 

315 

157 

71 6 


129 

64 4 

37 5 

218 

109 

49 5 

1 

'h 

94 3 

47 1 

27 5 

150 

75 0 

34 1 

4 


77 8 

38 9 

22 7 

121 

60 5 

‘27 5 


'i 

67 5 

33 7 

19 7 

104 

52 0 

23 6 



55 0 

27 5 

16 1 




... 


143 

71 5 

4f 8 

~^63 

132 

“ 59 T 


h 

112 

56 0 

32 6 

182 

91 0 

41 4 

3 ' 

81 9 

41 0 

23.9 

126 

62 8 

28 5 

8 

67 6 

33.8 

19 7 

101 

50 6 

23 0 


1 

58 6 

29 3 

17 1 





h 

57 5 

28 7 

16 8 





ii 

“■'132 ' 

662 

38 6 

232 

iTe 

52 '7 



104 

51 6 

30 2 

161 

80 5 

36.6 


iV 

75 8 

37 9 

22 1 

111 

55 7 

25.3 

1 


62 6 

31 3 

18 3 




2 

1 

54 2 

27 1 

15 8 





3. 

l(. 

44 2 

22 1 

12 9 
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PRACTICAI. TABLE OF 
CUTTING SPEEDS; STANDARD I" TOOL. 


Depth of 
Cut 111 
Inches 

Feed in 
Inches 

(Hittinj? Sjieed in 

Feet per Minute for a Tool whicli is to Last 
30 Minutes before Ke-i'niidmii. 

1 Hour and 

Soft (^ast 

Iron. 

Medium 
Cast Iron, 

Hard ('ast 
Iron. 

Soft Steid 

Medium Steel 

Hard Steel. 


ii 

220 


110 


64 2 

476 

238 


108 



169 


84 

6 

49 4 

325 

162 


73 8 

3 

A 

122 


61 

2 

35 7 

222 

111 


50 4 

32 


99 

8 

49 

9 

29 1 

177 

88 

4 

40 2 


i 

86 

4 

43 

2 

25 2 







70 

1 

35 

1 

20 5 








202 


101 


58 9 

420 

210 


95.5 



156 


77 

8 

45 4 

286 

143 


65 0 

1 


112 


56 

2 

32 8 

195 

97 

6 

44 4 

8 


91 

8 

45 

9 

26 8 

156 

77 

9 

35 4 


i 

79 

3 

39 

7 

23 2 

133 

66 

4 

30.2 


i 

M> 

64 

3 

32 

2 

18 8 







178 


89 

0 

52.0 

352 

176 


80.0 



137 


68 

6 

40 1 

240 

120 


54.5 

3 

A 

99 

4 

49 

7 

29 0 

164 

82 


37.3 

16 


81 

0 

40 

5 

23 7 

131 

65 

5 

29 8 

i 

70 

1 

35 

0 

20 5 

112 

56 

0 

25 5 


1 til 

56 

8 

28 

4 

16 6 






"ih 

163 


81 

5 

47,7 

312 

156 


70 9 



126 


62 

9 

36 7 

213 

107 


48.4 

1 


90 

8 

45 

4 

26 5 

145 

72 

6 

33.0 

4 


74 

1 

37 

0 

21 6 

116 

58 

1 

26 4 


It 1 

64 

1 

32 

0 

18 7 






A 

52 

0 

26 

0 

15 2 







144 


71 

8 

41 9 

~ '261“ 

m 


60 0 



111 


55 

4 

32 3 

180 

90 

2 

41.0 

3 


80 

0 

40 

0 

23 4 

122 

61 

1 

27.8 

8 


65 

3 

32 

.6 

19 1 






i 

56 

4 

28 

2 

16 5 







45 

.8 

22 

9 

13 4 





1 

2 

ih 

T*S 

i 

135 

104 

75 

61 

43 

2 

4 

1 

67 

52 

37 

30 

21 

5 

1 

6 

7 

6 

39.4 

30 4 

22 0 

17 9 

12 6 

237 

162 

118 

80 

8 

53.8 

36.7 
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practical table of 

CUTTING SPEEDS; STANDARD TOOL. 


Depth of 
Cut in 
Inches. 

Feed in 
Inclu's 

(’uttniL' Sp(H*(i in Feet per Minute for a Tool which is to Last 
30 Minutes liefore Ke-srindiiig 

1 Hour and 

Soft ('list 
lion 

Mednnn 
(^ist lion 

Hard ('ust 
Iron 

Soft Steel 

Mi'diiiin Steel 

Haul Steel. 



222 

111 

65 0 

482 

241 

110 



169 

84 3 

49 2 

323 

161 

73 4 

S 


120 

59 8 

34 9 

217 

108 

49 3 

32 


97 0 

48 5 

28 3 

172 

85 8 

39 0 


h 

83 4 

41 7 

24 4 





ni 

66 4 

33 2 

19 4 





ifi 

203 

102 

59 3 

423 

212 

96 1 


h 

156 

78 2 

45 6 

284 

142 

64 5 

1 

h 

110 

55 0 

32 0 

190 

95 2 

43 2 

8 


88 8 

44 4 

25 9 

151 

75 3 

34 2 



76 2 

38 1 

22 3 

128 

63 8 

29 0 


ill 

60 9 

30 4 

17 8 






181 

90.6 

52 9 

358 

179 

81 4 



137 

68 5 

40 0 

240 

120 

54 5 

3 

h 

97 7 

48 9 

28 5 

161 

80 5 

36 6 

16 

'h 

78 0 

39 0 

22 8 

127 

63 7 

28 7 



67 5 

33 7 1 

19 7 





111 

54 2 

27 1 ! 

15 8 






" 167" 

83 6 

48 8 

320 

160 

1 72 7 


^2 

126 

63 2 

36 9 

215 

107 

1 48 8 

1 

h 

90 8 

45 4 

26 3 

144 

72 

32 7 

4 


72 7 

36 3 

21 2 



- 


1 

62 7 

31 3 

18 3 





ii 

“l50" 

7b 0 

4y 8 

276 

138 

" ‘62 7 


ih 

113 

56 7 

33 1 

185 

92 4 

42 0 

3 

A 

81 0 

40 5 

23 6 , 




8 j 

•lil 

65 5 

32 7 

19 1 
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PRACTICAL f ABLE OF 
CU'ITING SPEEDS: STANDARD I" TOOL. 


Depth of 
Cut in 
Inches. 

Feed in 
Inches 

Cutting Speed in Feet per Minute for a Tool whicli ls to Last 
30 Minuter before Re-Krinduif?. 

1 Hour and 

Soft Cast 
Iron 

Medium 
Cast Iron 

Hard Ca.st 
Iron 

Soft Steel. 

Medium Steel. 

Hard Steel. 

1 





548 

274 

125 

16 





358 

179 

81 6 







235 

117 

53 3 


ih 

216 

108 

63 0 

467 

234 

106 

3 

h 

160 

80 0 

46 6 

306 

153 

69 5 

32 

iV, 

110 

55 0 

32 2 

200 

100 

45 5 


rfi 

88 4 

44 2 

25 8 

156 

78 0 

35 5 



75 4 

37 7 

22 0 






200 

100 

58 6 

417 

209 

“"94 8 

1 

A 

148 

74 0 

43 3 

273 

136 

62.0 

X 

a 

A 

104 

51 8 

30 2 

179 

89 3 

40 6 

o 


82 6 

41 3 

24 1 

140 

69 8 

31.7 


k _ 

69 6 

34 8 

20 3 






183 

”91 6 

68 0 

362 

181 

82 2 

s 

A 

135 

67 5 

39 4 

236 

118 

53.8 

16 

A 

94.0 

47 0 

27 4 

155 

77 4 

35.2 



75 4 

37 7 

22 0 






64 3 

32 2 

18 8 






' 171 

85 7~ 

50 'l 

3'28 

164 

74.5' 

1 


126 

63 2 

36 9 

215 

107 

48 8 

4 

-h 

87 8 

43 9 

25 6 






70 4 

35 2 

20 6 





fh 

^ 156 

77 8 ' 

45 4 

286 

143 

65 0 

3 


116 

57,8 

33 8 




8 



A 

79 7 

39.9 

23 3 

i 
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PRACTICAL TABLE OF 
CUTTING SPEEDS: STANDARD }/' TOOL. 


Dt'pth of 
Cut in 
Inche.s. 

Feed in 
Inches 

Cutting Speed in Feet per Minute for a Tool which is to Last 1 Hour 
and 30 Minutes Ixdore Re-Krmdinp 

Soil (’ast 
lion 

Medium 
t'ast Iron 

Hard Cast 
Iron 

Soft Steel 

.Medium Steid. 

Hard Steel, 

1 




. 

510 

255 

116 

16 

A 




322 

161 

73 2 






203 

102 

46 2 


Wi 

206 

103 

60 0 

445 

223 

101 


3^2 

147 

73 3 

42 8 

281 

141 

63.9 



97 5 

48 8 

28 5 

177 

88 7 

40.2 

32 


76 0 

38 0 

22 2 

135 

67 4 

30 7 


i 

64 1 

32 1 

18 7 





^4 

194 

97 0 

56 7 

404 

202 

91 8 



138 

69 3 

40 4 

255 

128 

57 9 

1 


93 1 

46 5 

27 2 

161 

81 

36 6 

5 


72 1 

36 1 

21 3 





_,..J 

41 8 

20 9 

12 2 





A 

■ 182 

91 0 

53 0 

359"’'’ 

179 

81 6 

3 


128 

64 0 

37 7 

226 

113 

51 4 

16 

1^6 

86 1 

43 1 

25 1 





^ 

67 4 

33 7 

19 6 






173 

sVs 

50 4 

330 

165 

25.0 

1 

A 

122 

61 0 

35 7 




4 


81 9 

41 0 

23 9 







INDEX 


Abraaion of ciittina edfc?', 224 
tools subjected to, 2 1 1 
Absorbent passes, in pyrometry, 169 
Absorption of power — see l*ower absorption 
Abutments, in composite tools, 268 
Accelerated production — see Maximum produc- 
tion, and Production 
Acceleration sliced planers, 202 
Accuracy of pyrometers, 162, 169, 171 
Acetylene blow-piiie welding of tools, 184 
Air chucks — ace ('bucks 
Air hardening ateels, discovery of, 18, 14 

see also lligh-siieed sl(,‘els 
Air (juenching, 84, 97, 08 
Allowance for grinding, 76, 150 

machining, 190, 227 
shrinkage, etc , 180 
Alloy bath method of tcmpi'ring, 128 
Alloy steels (see also .Steels, High-speed stceks, etc.), 
22 

cutting speeds on, 245 
Alpha iron, 38, 34, 38 
Alummum, cutting speeds on, 245, 250 
in steel, 44 

lubrication in cutting, 233, 260 
milling of, 250, 269 

rake or front slope for cutters working 
on, 269 

table traverse in, 250 

Analysis of steel — see Steels, comjiosition of 
Ancient .steel making — see Steel, Manufacture of, 
Damascus; Crucible process, etc. 

Angles, cutting, in non-clearance tools, 257 

influence on cutting speeiLs and efficiency, 
235 

lip, influence on cutting sfieed, 235 
standard for tools, 255 
Annealed .steel, oon.stituents of. 25, 27 

stock, advantages m u.se of, 61, 65, 66, 129 
Annealing aft>er forging, 76 

desirable in certain caaes, 185 
discoloration of tool surface during, 132 
furnace, 129 

in remaking old tools, 185 
manganese steel, effect on, 39 
methods of, 61, 129, 133 
rapid, 130 

temperature lange m, 131, 132 
time required, 130, 131, 132 
tungsten steels, i 

Anthracite fuel in heating furnaces, 67 
“.\.nvir’ principle m machiO' design, 279 
Apparatus — see Equipment 
Appendices, 330 


.Appliances, need fnr adequate, 67, 123 
see also Equipment 
•Arbor liole in rotary eutters, 269 
Armor plate, cutting speeds on, 250 
milling, 196, 250 
Austenite, 29, 35, 38 
fixing of, 39 

Austenitic condition, fixing, 35 

effect of heat (reatment on, 42 
steels and red-hurdness, 47 
Autogenous welding of high-speed tools, 183 
Automatic machine tools — sec Machine tools 
Auxiliary drives, 288 

motors, u.se of, 285 


Bark knives, eoniposite (welled), 184 
rest, attai'hment of, 285 
slope in lathe tools, 257 
Band saws, high-speed st(‘el, 201 
Barium chloride, 113 

proce.ss of hardening, 105 d f,rq. 
proce-ss of hardening, carbon steel 
tools, 117 

Bar .stock, cutting, 185 
Barth slide rule, 236 
Bath hardening of tools, 107 
oil for (uienchmg. 99 

operation of, in Ininum chloride process, 113 
quenching, 99 

tempering of tools, method of, 123 ei ney. 
Bearings, proportions of, in high-speed machine 
tools, 283 
Belt drive, 286 

for auxiliary movements of machine 
tools, 288 

Bessemer converter, 10, 1 1 
steel, 9, 1 1 

method of manufacture, 10-11 
Beta iron, 33, 34, 38 
Billets, high-speed steel, 59 
“Black body” radiation, 171 
Blisters, formation of, on surface of fools, 119 
Blistering, prevention of. in heating tools, 92, 108 
Blades, inserted — sec Compo,site tools, Design of 
tools, and under various tools 
Bolometer, 158 

Boring operations, speeds in (sec also Drilling), 247 
Brakes on machine tools, 289 
Brass cutting operations, 211, 233 

speeds and feeds in, 245, 
249, 260 

treatment of tools for, 
96, 128 
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INDEX 


Bra»ing, in manufacture of composite tools (see 
also Composite tools. Compound tools, etc.), 
182, 183 

Breakage of tools, 140, 194, 199, 201, 298 
materials, minimizing of, 305 
Bristol pyrometer, 158, 162, 163, 164 
Brittleness ruinous in tools, 121 
Broaching operations, 205 
Bronze, high-speed tools for cutting, 211 
Brown platinum pyrometer, 158-159 
“Bubbles,” formation of,#on tool surfaces, 119 
“Burnt” skin, removal of, from tools, 149 

t'alibrution of pyrometers, 87, 162, 164, 170 
(Capacity of machine tools, relation to powering, 289 
(’arbou in steel, 23, 24, 32, 33 

steel, composition of, 23 

mieroseopie structure of, 26 
tools, hardening by barium chloride 
process, 1 1 7 

Carnage (lathe), attachment of, 282, 285 
Cast iron, cutting speeds on, 190, 244, 248, 249, 250 
efficiency of Ingh-sijeed tools in cutting, 
190, 223 

Castings, allowance for machining, 228 
and heavy cutting, 190 
chilled, growing use of, 192 
('ust steel, 8 
('atalau forge, 3 
“(cementation” steels, 7 
('ementite, 27, 28, 38 
('Jhain drive for machine trails, 289 
('hatter, conditions making for, 163, 212, 226, 230. 
235, 252, 253, 254, 255, 267, 272 
effect on cutting speed, 230, 242, 325 
tool endurance, 212, 259 
(Checks or cracks in tool surfaces, 136, 148, 152 
detecting, 185 

Chilled iron, machining, 192, 193, 241, 245 
Chipping castings, high-speed tools for, 207 
Chip, action of tool in cutting, 215, 224 
cooling of, 232 

development of heat in removing, 5 
distortion of, 218 
high-speed not unique, 234 
in drilling operations, 248 
production, variables a9^ecting, 235, 242 
shape of, and tool efficiency, 254 
shearing of into sections, 220 
Chips, disposal of, 233, 292, 294 

nature and production of, 5, 8, 212. 235, 248, 
254, 258 

Chisels, high-speed, 207 
tempering, 128 

(Chlorine fumes, in barium chloride bath operation, 
113, 119 

Chrome steel, cutting speeds on, 245 

for tool holders and tool bodies, 261, 
263, 272 

Chromium, cost of, 62 

influence in steel, 25, 39, 40, 44 
Chucks and other holding devices, design of, 308 
Cleaning tool surfaces, in barium chloride process, 

Clearance angle, 256 


Clearance angle, influence on cutting speed, 235, 
242 

modification of, in certain caseit, 
226 

in drills, 1^2. 273 

internal cutting tools, 247 
milling cutters, 142, 195, 268 
reamers. 271, 272 
of chips in aluminum cutting, 269 
tools without (non-clearance tools), 257 
Classification of jobs, 306 

(];iut<*hes. mtidification of, in reciprocating machines, 
298 

('oke furnace (see also Furnace), 66 
Colors, discrimination of, 93, 122, 124,' 155 

relation to temperature, 65, 93, 122, 124, 
155. 156. 166 

“Cold end” in letiqierature maintenance, 163 
(Compensator, uw? of, m pyrometry, 164 
('ompositc tools (see also under separate tools), 
183, 200, 209, 210, 262 
cost of. 195, 265, 317 
design of, 183 
dies, 203, 206 
lathe eenters, 284 
method of seeuring cutters, 183, 
265, 266, 268 
O'amers. 200, 271 
r<>riewul of cutters or blades, 267 
rotary, 263 
saws, 202 
■shears, 203 

woorl working, 209, 210 
See also Compound tools; Toni 
Jiolders, Welding; etc. 

Composition of steels — see Steels, composition of 

(kinstituents of steel, 25-38 

Conditions of maximum effect, 212 cl seq. 

efficiency, variation in, 239 
('onsiTvatism m use of high-spe^ed steel, 64,^275, 303 
(Consistency in temperature gages, 171 
Contour of cutting edges — .see Design of tools, 
Chatter, etc. 

Cooling, in annealing, 130, 132 

changes caused in heated .sU.*el by, 30, 32 
comparative effect, in heated steel, of 
rapid and slow, 31-32 
cutting tools while at work, 232, 238 

effeet on cutting speed, 241, 
249 

in grinding tools, 148, 151 
in hardening — see Hardening, (ju^Wich- 
ing; eU‘. 

Contour of cutting edge ~ see Design of tools; 
Chatter, Efficiency; etc. 

('ooperation m organization for maximum produc- 
tion, 321 

Coring and reaming compared with drilling, 190, 
197 

Cost of high-speed steel, 61-63 

constituents, 62 
tools, comparative, 195 
metal cutting and of metal removed, 338 
tool maintenance, 192 
tools, basis of, 1 90 

comparative, 327 
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Cost of tools, composite, 196, 265, 317 
lowered, 306 
reduction, 237, 300 
Cnicks, formation of, 68, 69, 97 
detection of, 185 
Critical ixnnts, 29~3G 

iiHcertaining, 177 
influence of mangancHi-, nickel, 
chromium, etc., on, 30 
lag in cooling, 30 
range of, 41 

Ooss rails, form of, 280 
section of tools. 252 
Crucible process, 55 
.. • antiquity of, .3, 55 

development of, 8 
later methods, 8, 55 
manufacture of wootz, 3 
revived by Huntsman, 8 
steel, 3, 8 

among the ancients, 3-8 
prcemmenci* of, 8 
See also Steel 

(’up wlu'els foi tool grinding, 142 
Cut, depth of, 242 

idlownhle in malleable castings, 227 
effect on ehattiT, 226 
influence on clhciencv and s|»eed of 
tool, 235 

in eastings with chilled surfaces, 304 
standardiw'cl, 238 

duration ol, influence on cutting speed, 
235 

iiK'ter, Warner, 240 

Cutter heads lot wood working machines, 20!) 
Cutters, insc‘rted — s(‘e Cfompusite tools. Tool hold- 
ers, (’ompound tools, Design of tools; 
etc. 

milling -see Milling cutters, Composite 
tools, etc 

Cutting action, tearing away of chip, 215, 221 
angles, in internal cutting tools, 247 

influ(>nee on cuttingspei'ds, 235, 242 
cost of and of metal removed, 338 
drills, uiHuenoe on feed, 248 

in non-clearance tools, 257 
standuni, 255 
See also Anghvs 
edge, abrasion of 

amount of curve, 255 
conduction of heat from, 262-263 
contour of, 242, 253 
not under heavy pressure, 221 
shape and angle of, influence on speed 
and efficiency, 235 

edges, brazed or welded — see Com|)osite 
tools; (Compound tools, etc. 
relation of number to life of the tool, 
269 

effect of high speed in, 6 
off dies, hot, 206 

stock from b '5 
operations, nature ol, 215 et seq. 

preswiire on tool in (see also 
Vibration; Chatter, Pressure 
oscillations; etc,), 19 


Cutting operations, softening of tool in, 224 
support of tool in, 228 
speed, determining, 240 

effect on cost of production, 237 
tool, 6 

factors affecting, 235, 236, 240. 241 
high, when undesirable, 238 
in chilled iron cutting, 241, 245 
maximum limits, carbon steel tools, 6 
high-speed tools, 18 
relation to chattering, 227-228 
variables affecting, 235, 236, 240- 
241 

speeds and feeds, generalizations as to, 236 
table of, for drilling and 
like operations, 249 
case of short duration cuts, 306 
commercially practicable, 238, 292 
drills, etc . 197, 240, 248, 249 
in holing jobs, 247 
finishing jobs, 208 
milling nickel-chrome steel, 196 
milling operations, 250 
planer ami shaper work, 194. 
250 

planer and shaper work, com- 
mercially practicable, 292 
roughing cuts, 245 
ivood working opi’rations, 209 
maximum, 241 

maximum with carbon steel tools, 
302 

on east iron, 191, 244 
malleable castings, 246 
sto(‘I, 245 
phenomenal, 244 
reamers, 248-249 

relation of, in certain operations, 
247 

table for determining, 334 
Taylor standard, 238, 339 
threading tools, 249-250 
with soft tools, 333 
time, diagram for ascertaining, 336 
tools, action of, 215 

factors in efficiency of, 226 
see also Tools, design of; Harden- 
ing; Tempering; Efficiency; An- 
nealing; Forging; Temperature; 
etc. 

transformation of energy in, 5 
C’vlindrieal furnace — sec Furnace 

Dama-seus steel, 3, 4, 5, 8 
Dannemora iron, use in high-speed steel, 62 
Data, securing of, as basis for standard tempering 
temperatures, 127 
in temperatuie regulating, 175 
manufacture of high-speed 
tools, 178 

establishment of* conditions 
for maximum production, 
235, 323 

Defects of early high-speed steels, 186 ^ 

Dead melting, in crucible process, 9, 58 
Depth of cut — see Cut 
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DcBign. oud sought in, 212 

of furnaces — see Furnace 
machine tools, 212, 276 seq. 

adjustments, 212, 285 
auxiliary motors, use of, 
286, 287 
bearings, 283 
brakes, 285) 

distribution of material, 
279 

lathes, 279 et aeq. 
milling machines, 286 
new requirements, 317 
planing machines, 286 
pulling and feeding power 
a factor in speeds and 
feeds, 242 

relation of piowering to 
capacity, 
rigidity, 212 
solidity, 280 
speed changes, 287 
summary, 294 
torsional strains, 286 
variable-speed motors for 
driving, 287 
weight essential, 280 
Sec also Machine tools 

toc>l rests, 286 
tools. 262, 319 

composite (inserted cutter), 206 
considerations affecting, 201 
continuity of structure desirabh', 
182 

contour of cutting edge, 242 
dies. 274 

composite, 206 
drills, 141, 273 

factors affecting efficiency, 226 
milling cutter blades, 266-267 
milling cutters, 229, 263, 266-267 
clearance in, 195 
front slope in, 267, 
269 

helical, 266 
inserted cutter, 
195 

interlocking sec- 
tional, 270 
nicked cutting 
edges, 270 
o V e r li a n g in 
blades, 268 
pitch in, 19,6, 268, 
209 

welded cutter 
blades, 184 

miscellanoous, 274 
overhang of inserted cutter blades, 
268 

rotary, 263 

threading taps and dies, 201 
T&ylor on, 261 

, wood working, 274 

Diameter of Work,, influence on cutting speed and 
efliciency. 235 


Dies, composite, 184, 203 

design of — see Design, above 
deterioration of, 204 
drawing, 206 
efficiency of, 203 
efficiency of blanking, 204 
embossing, 206 
forming, 206 
hardening of, 114, 118 

temperature for, 96-97 
heading, 206 
high-speed, 203 
hot cutt.ng-off, 206 

forming and pressing, 206 
pneumatic tool, 207 
<iueiiching or cooling. 100 
“sinking” of, 206 
snap, 207 

threading, breakage of, 201 

cutting the threads, 181 
design of, 201 
hardening of, 117-118 

temperature. 96 

prevention of rough surfaces and 
cutting edges, 181 
tempering. 127-128 
tongs for handling, 119 

Disc grinders, disadvantages of, in certain cases, 
146 

Diseolonition in annealing, 132 
Discoveries, modern method of making, 20 
Dog, use of. in turning operations, 308 
Drawing temper — .see Tempering 
Dressing grinding whi'cls, 138 
Drilling, compared with coring and reuniing, 190, 
197 

punching, 197 

cooling or lubricating the drill, 233 
feeds and speeds in, 197, 244, 248 
imichiue for using high-sfieed drills with 
maximum efficiency, 277' 
weak. 298 
remodeled, 295 
removal of chips, 233 
Drills, breakage of, 199, 248 
clearance in, 141, 273 
finish of the flutes, 273 
flat, use and efficieney of, 199 
grooved, 199 

multiple lip, efficiency of, 199 
peripheral speed of, 248 
splitting of, 273 
twist, design of, 273 
twisted, 273 

in plate drilling, 199 
welded shank, 1 84 

►See also Design; Economy; Efficiency; Feeds 
and speeds; Grinding; Hardening; Tem- 
pering; etc. 

Drive, belt, 286 

electric, 286, 289 

for otxjrating heavy tail stocks, 285 
in remodeled machines, 296 
of reciprocating machines, remodeling of, 
298 

Drives, auxiliary, 285, 288 
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Eccputricity in rotary putters, relation to ehatter, 
280 

I'k^otioniicH, effecting. 327 

elements affeeting, 237 
table of, in a si>ecific case, 328 
Edge tools — see Tools; Hardening; Grinding; 
Tempering; etc. 

I'iflficioucy, comparative, of rotary and reciprocating 
cuts, 194 
contrasts, 302 

maximum, conditions of, 310 
measure of, 232 
relative, of grinrlers, 135 
tool, blanking dies, 203-204 
•• ■ brass, bronze, German silver work- 

ing, etc., 211 

drills, finish of flutes and, 273 
flat, 199 

multiple-lipped, 199 
twist, 197-201 
twisted, 180, 274, 300 
factors affecting, 188, 197, 235, 252 
forming dies, 206 
high-speed tools in geneiid, 20 
in cast iron cutting, 190, 223^ 
influence of shape m, 254 
machine tool <'<juipment a factor in, 
276 

milling cutters, 194-195 
imiltiph*-Iipped drills, 199 
planer and shaper work, 194 
[lunches, 204 
ri'amers, 199 

relation to prime and maintimance 
cost, 192 

rock working. 211 
rotary cotn[)urcd with naufirocaf mg, 
194 

successive grindings and, 76 
laps and dii's, 201 
variables alTeoting, 188, 197, 235, 
252 

wood W'orking, 210 
Egypt, early use of steel tools in, 1 
Electric drive — sec Drive 
Electrical annealing, 133 

furnace, see Eurnacc 
hardening, methods of, 102 
method of steel maiiiifaeture, f2 
process of making high-speed steel, 55 
lesistanco pyrometer, 158, 164 
tempering, 126 

welding of compound or composite tools, 
183 

Elements in composition of steel, 23 -25, 46-51,330 
influence of, see 
Hardening 

liimbossing dies, 206 

Energy, transfoimation of, in metal cutting opei- 
ations, 1 

Endurance limits of machine operator, 304, 310 
tools, 6 

of cutting tools, factors affecting, 212, 
226 

machine tools, 307 

EngineerlDg, place of high-speed steel in, 186, 300 


Engineering, place of muehet steels in. 14 
works, production in. 279 
Eguipment, barium chloride hardening process, 109 
forging, 66. 73, 87 
gas manufacturing, 81 
grinding, 141 

^ hardening, air quenching, 97 

furnaces, 78-86 
heat regulating (See also 
Pyromotry), 86 
(gl quenching, 09 
supplemental, 87 

machine tool, policy of .scrajipiug, 
295. 303 

remodeling old, 295- 
299 

tool eflSciency and, 276, 
322 

manufacture of high-speed tools and 
adequate, 67. 78, 82 
quenching, air, 97 
Dll. 99 

Excess metal, grinding from tools, 149 
Experiences, misleading, 64, 323 
Expcrimoutation — sec Tests 

Eiicility, securing, in machine tools. 212 
Eactorv organization and maximum production, 
217. 320 

Eeed devices, jxisitive, on drilling machines, 249 
drive, power absorbed in, 253 
effect on chattering, 226 
factors effecting, 242 

or traverse, pressure in case of iion-elenruijec 
tools, 258 
stresses, 289 

table for determining, 334 
wood working operations, 209 
Eceds and speeds, drills, 197. 244, 248, 249 

gam m case of rotar.\ tools, 194 
milling operations, 250, 268 
reamers and like tools, 219 
See also Speeds 

Ecrrite, 27-30, 38 

Eery pyrometer — see Pvroraeter 

“Fiddle” principle in machini* design, 279 

File cutting chisels, hardening temperature for, 97 

File test, 180 

Files, high-speed, 201 

Finish grinding in toolmaking, 149 

in w'ood working operations, 209 
influence on efficienev of drills, 27.1 
Finishing ehlllod eastings, 193 

cuts, effect of using poorly ground tools 
on, 230 

efficiency of liigh-speed tools, in, 
208 

speeds in, 250 

hardening temperature for, 96 
in manufacture of high speed steel bars, 
59 

tools, grinding of, 137 
Fire — see Forging; Hardening; etc. 

Fire end pyrometer, 159 

ends (pyrometer) , care and protection ofi 

164-165 
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Fire ends of. 162, 165 

Fish oil, for quenching bath, 100 
Fixtures, use of, in accelerated production, 212 
Fixing the state of steel, 33 
Flat drills — see Drills 
Flaws and cracks — see Cracks 
Flushing, in grinding, 136, 148, 151 ^ 

Forge, Catalan, 3 
•gas, 66, 67 

shop, place of high-speed tools in, 206 
Forging, priiiiitive, 1 ^ 

or machining tools, expediency of, 77 
the tools, 64 et seq. 

expedients in, 73 
fare for heating, 66, 68 
gages for use in, 73 
hammering, cautions as to, 70 
heating for, 68 

rough pr close, expediency of, 
73 

successive steps in, 71 
temperatur<' required, 69 
tungsten steels, difficulty of, 69, 71 
Forming cutters, hardening temperature, 96 
dies, 206 

knives for wood working, 209 
Formulas in metal cutting operations, 236 

theoretical, for high speed steel com- 
position, 45 

f'osler ring turret lathe, 278 
Frames of rnaehine tools, spring in, 298 
Front slope in niillirig cutters, 267-269 
Fuel for heating furnaees — see Furnaces 
Fumes, disposal of, 107 

from hariutn chloride bath, 113 
from lead bath, 107 
Furnace, annealing, 129 

barium chloride t reatment, 109 

coke filed, 67, 78 

crucible, 86 

eyliiidrieal, 86 

design of, 78, 82, 109. 130 

electrical. 111 

operation of, 1 13 

eipiipment for tooirnaking plant, 84 
fuel to us<', 67, 78, 80 
gas fired, 80 

convenience and economy of, 
67 

operation of. Ill 
venting of, 111 
hardening, 78 

melting, in high speed steel manufac- 
ture, 55 
oil fired, 78 

muffle, use in steel making, 7 
oil fired. 78 
open hearth, 9 

temperature fluctuations in, 107 
tempering, 82, 122, 124 

Gages, forging limits, 73 

function in accelerated production, 315 
Gaging temperature — see Temperature 
Gamma iron, '33, 3,4, 38 
Gas, as a ftpnace fuel 80 


Gas, cost of, 81 

forge — see Furnace 
furnace — see Furnace 
kind to use in gas fired furnaces, 82 
plant for manufacture of, 81 
Gear cutters, 196 
Gears, in machine tools, 289 

strengthening of, in remodeling machines, 
297 

stripping of, in reciprocating machines, 298 
German silver, high-speed tools for working, 211 
Glazing of grinding wheels, 135 
Gladwin, Mr. Henry, improves method of air 
hardening, 14 

Gledhill, Mr. J. M„ on cooling tools,- 102 
Graphite, free, in steel, 27, 29 
Grinding, nature of the oiwration, 136 
of tools, 134 et seq. 

allowance for, m size of tool, 
76, 150 

amount of material removed, 
152 

automatic or hand, 140 
checking of surfaces in, 148 
cup wheel, advantages of in, 
142, 146 

design of machines for, 138 
direction the wheel should run, 
150 

disc wheels, disadvantages of, in 
certain (jasi-s,- 146 
drills, 137, 148 
dry or wet, 148 
edge toolh, 137 
equipment for, 1 4 1 
face or land (buck), 152, 267 
finishing tools, 137 
frequency of, 152, 230, 303 

and lip slop*', 257 
relation to cutting 
speeds, 235, 241 
hot tools, 76, 149 
importance of proper, 134 
improper, and effect on finish 
cuts, 230 

inaccurate, and chatter of tool, 
230 

increase of efficiency with suc- 
cessive grindings, 76, 149 
ntervals between (see also 
frequency, above), 303 
jigs or fixtures for, 142, 145 
off excess metal, 76, 149 
organization for, 322 
FKisitive feed in, 146 
prior to hardening, 76, 92, 148 
proper, a factor in efficiency, 237 
rotary tools, 230 
ruin of tools in, 136, 136 
stone to use, 134 
V-shaped periphery, advantages 
of, in certain cases, 147 
wheel to use, 134, 148 
wheels, dressing of, 138 
glazing of, 135 
kind of, to use, 134, 148 
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Grinding? wheels, “loading” of, 136 

running speed of, 138 
* truing of, 138 

“Guttering” of tools, 222 

Hack saws, high-speed, 201 

Hadfiold steel, use of, in chilled roll finishing, 193 

Hammer, power, advantages of, in forging, 70 

Hammering high speed steel bars, 61 

Hammering, in forging, 70 

Hammers, high-speed, 207 

Hand tools, high-speed, 200 

Handling tools in the barium chloride process, 118 
heating, 96 

•• ' special tongs for, 97 

Hardening, barium chloride process, 105 et neq. 
bath for heating, use of, 107 
carbon steel tcKils bv barium cldondc 
or other hath process, 117 
(lies, 118 

difficulty of, in case of certain tools, 265 
drills, method when using oven fur- 
nace, 96 

quenching or cixding of, 100 
temperature for, 96 * 

viTtical furnace for, 83 
edge tools, temtx^ratures, 96 
cffecf of tongs on, 04 
electrical, 102 
elements, 62 

cost of, 62 

influence of the several, in 
steel, 32, 39-45 
essentials of the method, 101 

Taylor-White method, 
101 

P’red W 'I’a.vlor on, 332 
heating — see Heating, below, also 
Temperature regulation, etc. 
influence of carbon on, 32 

chromium on, 39, 44 
manganesi* on, 39-44 
molybdenum, aluminum, 
and tantalum on. 44 
nickel on, 39 

sulphur and phosphorus 
on, 45 

titanium, uranium, and 
vanadium on, 43 
tungsten on, 40-45 
lead bath method, 107 
martensite produced in, 35 
method of heating, 93-96 

ordinary, 13 
mushet steels, 13, 14 
plant, arrangement of, 87 
equipment tor, 84 
pre-heating the tools in, 92 
superheating, effect of, 16 
temperatures — see Temperature 
theory of, 25-35, 38 
water cooling, - ,o, 97 

See also Heating; Quenching; Temper- 
ature; etc. 

Hardness, extreme, not essential in high-speed 
tools, 121, 180 


Hardness, of material, relation to cutting speed, 

257 

tool, effect on cutting speed, 240 
red-, — see Red-hardness 
test, 180 

Hartness, Mr. James, on non-clearance tools, 257 
I type of tools — see Non-clearance tools 

Head, lathe, design of, 281 
Heading dies, 206 * 

Heat, development of, in metal cutting, 6, 182 

dissipation of, a^the cutting edge, 232, 257, 
262-264 

regulation of — see Temperature regula- 
tion 

treatment of high-speed steel, theory of, 42 
rnanganesp steel, 39 
steel, effect of, 29 

Heating, difficulties of, in ordinary furnace, J07 

duration and extent of, in annealing, 131 
barium ehlo- 
ride process, 
114 

forging, 68 
hardening, 01 
tempering, 125 
effect of rapid and of slow, ‘compared, 31 
uneven, m forging, 68 
for annealing, 130-133 
forging, 68 

hardening, 91, 113-116 
tempering, 122-126 
gradual, necessary in forging, 66, 68 
handling of tools while, 96, 118 
in lead bath, 107 
method of, in hardening, 93, 96 
of tool during grinding, 130 
slender tools, 

uniformity in barium chloride process, 
107-108 

Heavy cutting, high-sfHJcd tools and, 187 
on eastings, 190 
or close forging, 188, 190 
preeminence of high-speed tools in, 
188 

w'hcn desirable, 188 
Helical milling cutters, 266 
High-heat treatment, 15, 20 

and red-hardness, 47 
see also Barium chloride 
process: Hardening; Heat- 
ing; Taylor-White pro- 
cess; etc. 

High-speed cutting, power absorbed in, 194 
razors, 19, 208 
steel, adaptability of, 211 

analysis or composition of, 25, 
46. 47. 48, 330 
brands or makes, 1 7 

selection of, 319 

characteristic properties of. 47 
composition of — see analysis, 
above 

constituents of, 62 
cost of, 62-63 
defects of early. 17, 186 
development of, 17, 20 
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HiRh-speed st^l, espeiclal Held for. 187, 303 

heat-treatment of (sec alao Heat- 
ing; High-hoat treatment; etc.), 
42 

influence of the ingredients (see 
also Hardening), 32-45 
limitations of, 211 ^ 

manufacture of, 55-63 
marvels of, 18 

“new,” “superior,” “improved,” 
etc., 5j-53 

place of, in engineering, 186 
range of utility, 186 et seq. 
reason for high cost, 61 
recent developments in, 51-53 
relation to inushet steel, 46 
stinted use of, 64, 275 
theoretical formulas for, 45 
wood-working tools, 18, 209-210 
tools — see Tools 
when undesirable, 238 
Holborn-Kurlbaum pyromet«>r, 158, 167 
Holding tools in machines, 285 
Hood for forge fire, 66, 91, 130 
Hoskins pyrometer, 158, 162, 163 
Hot-forming and pressing dies, 206 
Hot grinding of tools, 149 
Howe, Professor, theory of steel hardening, .38 
Huntsman, revives crucible process, 8 

Ice bobbin, use of, in pyrometry, 164 
Identification of tools, 76 
“Improved” high-speed steels, 51-53 
Industrial revolutions, manner of accomplishment, 
19, 300 

Indication of temperatures, distant (s<m! also Tem- 
perature), 160, 169, 173, 175 
Ingot molds, in manufacture of high-speed steel, 59 
Ingots, topping of, 62 

Ingredients of high-speed steel, influence of the 
several, 32-45 

Inscrted-eutter tools — see Composite tools; Tool 
holders; etc. 

Inspection, careful, a factor in effecting econo- 
mies, 237 

Interlocking milling cutters, 270 
“Intermediate” steels, nature and composition of, 
50-53 

need and utility of, 49 
Int(*rnal cutting, speeds in, 247 
Iron, alpha, beta, gamma, and magnetic, 33, 34, 38 

.Hg« and fixtures, us<> of, 212, 278 

design of, in accelerated production, .308 
for tool grinding, 142, 145 
US4J of, a factor in accelerated production, 237 
See also Chucks 

Jobs, changing over to use of high-speed tools, 323 
classification or standardization of, 306, 328 

KoroMSOe for quonebiug, in hardening, 100 
“ KiIiiQg*’or “dead melting” in crucible steel manu- 
facture, 58 

Knives, higli-speed steel, 209 

wootj-working, 1 B, 109-210 


Labor, an important factor in tool efficiency, 252 
Lag, in annealing, 172 

conversion of steel constituents, 30 
cooling as compared with heating critical 
range, 30 

pyrometers, 164, 171 

Land grinding, on rotary tools, 142, 152, 267 
Lathe beds, form of, 279, 281 
centers, design of, 284 
continuous head and bed, 283 
design — see Machine tool design 
heads or stocks, 281 
Lo-Swing type, 281 
primitive, 2 
ring-turret, 278 
stocks, adjustability of, 281 
tail, 284 

tools — see Tools 

Lead bath, difficulties in use of, 107 
uses of, 94 

Lead, in twist drills, 273 
Le Chatelier pyrometer — see Pyrometer 
Length or duration of cut, effect on cutting speed, 
241 

“Lettiryj down” martensite, 37 

or ternijering, 121 

Life of tool — see Tool; Grinding; Endurance; etc. 
Limitations of high-8p<!ed steel, 211 

tools, 187, 207 
Limits gages, m forging, 73 

of pyrometer ranges, 158 
Line shafting, power absorbed by, 287, 289 
Lip angle, influence on cutting speed, 235 

surface, pitting, guttering, or wearing of, in 
metal cutting, 223-224 
pressure upon, in cutting, 217 e< aeq. 
“Loading” of grinder wheels, 135 
T.o-Swing lathe, 281 

Low-heat treatment and tempering, 122 

in the Taylor-White method of 
hardening, ip2 
superfluouBj*, 102 

Lubricant or cooling agent, effect of, on cutting 
speeds, 235, 241, 249 
Lubrication in rutting aluminum, 269 
remodeled machines, 296 
of cutting tools, 232 
machine tools, 283 

■ Machine operator — .see Workman 

tool e<juipment a factor in tool efficienev, 
276 

tools, adjustments in, 285 

automatic, and high-speed thread- 
ing tools, 201 
place of. 304-305, 310 ' 
tool lubrication, 232 
brakes on, 289 
design — see Design 
endurance of, 307 
new typps, 276 

requirements, 317 aeq. 
pulling and feeding piower, influence 
on possible speeds, 242 
reciprocating, limitations of, 290 
relation of powering to capacity, 289 
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Machine tools, remodeling of, 295-299, 307, 317, 324 
rigidity in, 212 
* scrapping of, 

single purpose, 278 
superseding of, 308, 317 
speed changes in, 287 
tool efficiency and adequate equip- 
ment, 188 

torsional strains in, 286 
use of, with high-speed tools, 298 
types, inadequacy of old, 1 9 
Machinery, influence on development of steels, 5 
Machining, allowance for, in manufacturing, 227 

tools from stock compared with forging, 

• 129 

unannealed high-speed steel, 61 
compared with forging and finish ma- 
chining, in rapid production, 66, 77 
Magnetic chucks or jigs, use of, in rapid production, 
308 

property of steel, effect of heat on, 29 
Maintenance cost of machines, 307 
Malleable castings, allowance for machining of, 227 
broaching of, 205 

iron, cutting speeds and feeds ^n, 245, 
249-260 

Manganese and red-hardness, 44 

effect on hardening, 39 
influence and iiniMirtanee of, in high- 
sjieed steel, 13, 23, 44 
steel, effect of annealing, 39 
heat treatment of, 39 
unsuitable for cutting tools, 39 
use in chilled roll turning, 193 
Manganese-bessemer steel, 1 3 
Manufacture of high-speed steel, 55 et seq. 

tools — see High-speed 
’ tdols 

steel, later methods, 7-12 

primitive methods, 1-6 

Marble working, 211 
Marking of tools, 76 
Martensite, 33 

in high-speed steal, 42 
nature of, 38 

produced in the hardening process, 35 
Material, character of, influence on cutting siieeds, 
250 

handling and storage of, 312 

of, a factor in rapid production, • 
237 

in process, routing of, 322 

reduction of scrap in, 306 
non-uniformity of. 303 
refractory, cutting of, 303, 323 
transportation and storage of, 312, 318 
Maximum effect, conditions of, 212 et seq. 

production, conditions of, 239, 304, 310 
factory organization and, 
317 

intelligent supervision and, 

3 : 7 . rs 

wage system and, 321 
See Production 

Melting high-speed steel, methods of, 56, 58 
point of high-speed steel, 96 


Mesure and Nouel pyrometer — see pyrometer 
Metal cutting, ancient methods, 2 
cost of, 338 
development of, 5, 14 
limitations of tools, 14 
nature and theory of, 216-228 
pressure oscillations in — chatter, 
226 

problems involved, 226 • 

nature of the variables in, 240 
tearing a(y;ion in chip formation, 221 
quality of, effect on cutting speed, 240 
working, ancient, 2 
Method, scientific, and industry, 178 
Methods — see under the various processes 
Milling and planing compared, 194 

cutters, allowance for shrinkage, 181 
clearance required, 195 

in aluminum 
cutting, 269 

composite (st'e also Composite 
tools), 263 

design of — see Design 
efficiency of (see also Efficiency), 
194-196, 208 
front slope in, 267 
grinding of, 137, 141, 142, 148 
hardening temperatures, 96 
heating for hurdening, 93 
helical, 266 

inserti'd teeth (see also (’omposite 
tools), 195 
interlocking, 270 
nicked edges, 270 
number of teeth, 195, 268, 269 
peripheral speeds. 260 
“riding” of, 244 
shape of cutting teeth, 266 
tempering, 127 
feeds in. 247, 250, 268 
in finishing operations, 208 
refractory materials, 196 
speed or feed increase^, 194 
speeds in. 247, 250 
traveriK' in, 244 
Motor drive — see Drive 
Motors for auxiliary drives, 285, 288 

variable speed, in machine driving, 287 
Molybdenum, cost of, 62 

influence in high-speed steel, 44 
Morse thermo gage, 158, 167 
Muffle furnace, use of, 7 
Muffles, use in oil-fired furnaces, 78 
Multiple tools, use of, in rapid reduction, 198, 200, 
246 

Mushet, improves the crucible process, 8 

develops self-hardening or mushet steel, 
13, 24 

steel, character and composition of, 23, 
40, 46 

discovery of, 13 

effect of high-heat treatment on, 15 

introduction of, 8, 14 

place in engineering 

relation to high-speed steel, 46 

tungsten and chromium in, 4\ 
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“ New" high-speed steels, 51-53 

hardeniog of — see Hard- 
ening 

quenching in water, 53, 
97 

tempering, 121 
Nicholson experiments, 213, 220, 221, 253 
Nickel, influence in high-speed steel, 44 
(fffect on hardeuing, 39 
steel, 39 

cutting srx'e^H on, 245, 250 
use for tool holders, etc., 2(>3 
Nickel-chrome steel, millmg'of, 190 

thermo-couple, 101 
Nicking of milling cutter teeth, 270 
or stamping tools, 70, 185 
Nomenclature of steels, 22 

Non-clearance cutting tools, 210, 242, 257, 259, 
280, 287, 

Non-eutting operations, high-speed tools for, 203 
Noii-im'tal working operations, high-speed tools m, 
209 

Nou-uniformity of material and usi' of higli-speetl 
tools, 303 

Nozzles, in wet grinding, 148 

Odors, suppression of, m oil quenching hath, lOO 
Oil as a cooling agent in griiKling, 148 
fired furnace — see Furnace 
(luenchmg in (see also (Quenching), 79-100 
lenifK'ring furnace, 124 

operation of, 125 

Open hearth steel, nuinufueture of, 9 
Operator, machine — sec* Workman 
Optical pyrometry (see al.so J'vrometer), 158, 1()5, 
106, 169 

Ores, primitive methods of extracting, 1 
Organization of shop and muMrniiin |>iodu<’t ion, 
310 

tool room - see Tool room, and 
Tool supply 
problem of, 300 
Overhang of tools, 228, 229 

relation to number of grindings, 
267 

Overload, provision for, m powering of machine 
tools, 297 

Oxidation, air (luonching and, 99, 114 
cause of, 95 

in the heating furnace, 68, 80 

of the lead bath, 108 

prevention of, in annealing, 130-132 

barium chloride juo- 
eess, 105, 108, 114 
hardening, 94, 105-106 

Pack-hardening, 94 
Paper rutting knives, high-speed, 209 
J*arafGne oil us a lubricant in cutting operations, 
233, 269 

aluminum cutting, 
269 

Pearlite, 27 

conversion of, 29 • 
nature of, 38^ 

Performances of carbon steel tools, 6 


Performances of high-speed tools, 18, 52 

"new" high-speed steels, 52 
see also EflScieney 
Peripheral speeds, drills, 248 

milling cutters, 250 

table and method 
for determin- 
ing, 334 

Personal equation in tempcraturi' determination, 
93, 124, 156, 171 

Phosphorus, <*ffect of, in steel, 23 

influence in high-speed steel, 45 
Photometric pyrometer, 158, 166 
"Pickling,” in the manufacture of high-sp(*cd steel, 
62 

Pitch, ill cutters working :>n aluniinurn, 269 
milling cutters, 268 

"Pitting,” of surface of tools in hardening, 119 

(wearing) of cutting lip of tool, 223, 224 
IMaiier tool, coinpouiid, 183 
tools, 194 

breakage of, 194 
(wood), knives, 209 
Planers, accelerated speed. 292 

, see also Reciprocating tools 
Planing compared with rotary cutting, 194 
cutting speed m, 194, 250 
effieiencies in, 1 94 

machine design (see also Design of ma- 
ehme tools), 286 

Platinum-rhodium thermo-couple, 161 
PiHUimutie tools, dies lor, 207 

haideiiing temperatures, 97 
“Poker” pyrometer, 159 
Power absorbed by line shafting, 287, 280 
machine tools, 287 
old tv|)ea of muehini's, 303 
m'feed dnv(>, 253 

rapid cutting, 194, 286 
available, a factor m cutting speeds, 244 
required, a factor m the us(‘ of high-speed 
tools, 3t)7 

transmission of, 289 

Powering, umpl(>, a ri'quisite in high-speed ma- 
elunes, 278 

in remodeled machines, 296 
of machine tools, 286 

provision for over- 
loads, 297 

relation to capacity, 
289 

Pro-grinding, wheel for use in, 148 
Pre-heating furnace, 79, 92 

in the barium chloride process, 115, 116 
tool hardening, 92, 115, 116 
Premium system of wage payment and the use of 
high-speed tools, 310 
Press dies, 206 

working operations, 206 

Pressure, air and gas in gas-furnace operation, 82, 
111 

feed, in case of non-clearance tools, 258 
on lip of tool, influence on cutting speed 
and efficiency, 236 
tool in cutting operations, 19 

non-clearance cutting tools, 258 
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Pressure on tool, influence of, 238 
^ oscillation^ in metal cutting, 214, 219, 
' 220, 226 
. on cutting tools, 254 

Primitive tools and methods of making them, 1 
Prismatic pyrometer, 158, 166 
Problem of organization, 300 

Problems in the use of high-speed tools — see High- 
speed tools 

unintelligent attacking of, 04 
Production, accelerated, methods of securing (see 
also Maximum production), 323 
maximum — see Maximum produc- 
tion 

psychology and physiology of, intensi- 
fied, 304 

“Pulling” the crucible, 56 
Punches, high-speed, 203 
design of, 274 
efficiency of, 204 
forging or machining of, 77 
hardening teinperaturos, 96 
tempering of, 128 
Punching operations, 204 

replaced by drilling, 197 , 

Pyramids, tools used in construction of, 1 
Pyrometer, adaptation to purpose, 157 

attention to, in heating operations, 93 
Hristol thermo-couple, 158, 162-164 
Brown platinum, 158-159 
electrical resistance, 158, 164 
expansion, 158, 159 
Fery absorption, 158, 166 

radiation, 86, 158, 169-171 
IIolborn-Kurlbaum, 158, 167 
Hoskins thermo-couple, 158, 162, 163 
in hardening, 86 • 

lag in, 164, 171 ‘ 

Le Chatelier electrical resistance, 165 
optical, 158, 166 
thermo-couple, 158-161 
manipulation of, 165 
Mesure and Nouel, 158, 166 
optical, 158, 165 et seq. 
photometric, 158, 166 
power of discrimination, 162-171 
prismatic, 158, 166 
radiation, 158, 169, 170 
resistance, 158, 164 
selection of, 173 
“sentinel,” 87, 157, 158 
therpio-couple, 158 et seq. 

Uehling, 158, 165 
use of, 115 
Wanner, 158, 166 
water current, 158, 159, 165 
Pyrometers, accuracy of, 162, 167, 169, 171 
calibration of, 87, 162, 164, 170 
checking for accuracy, 87 
consiiectus of, 158 
deterioration of, 87, 162, 165, 169 
discrimination o, m.J, 164, 166, 167, 
169, 171 

limits of ranges, 1'8, 161 
responsiveness of, 164, 171 
Pyrometry, 165 et seq. 


Pyrometry, optical, 165 et aeg. 

recent developments in, 163 

Quality of material, effect on cutting speed, 235, 
240, 241 

(Juenching agents, 97 

^ air, apparatus for, 84 

cautions as to, 100 
methods, 97, 114, 116 • 

metho'ds in conn^etion with barium 
chloride prof^ess, 114, 116 
oil, apparatus for, 99 
kind of oil to use, 99 
methods of, 99 
slender tools, 100 
8p(!cial methods, 102 
water, 53, 97 

Quivering, in metal cutting (see also Vibration; and 
(^hatter), 2t3 

Radiation, black body, 171 

pyrometer — see Pyrometer' 

Rake, in case of internal cutting tools, 247 
milling cutters, 207-269 
lack of, in r(>amcrs, 249 
Range of utility of high-speed steel, 186 et seq. 
Banges of pyrometers. 158, 161 
Rapid iiroduction — see Maximum production 
leductiim, iisi* of multiple tools in, 246 
.steels (same as high-speed .steels), 13 
Bazors, high-speed, 19, 208 
Beumers, adjustable or expansion, 271, 272 
clearance and relief in, 272 
di'sign of, 270 
efficiency of. 1 99 
floating, 

grinding of, 142, 145, 148 
hand,' 201 

inserted cutter (see also Design of tools; 
t\miposite tools; Compound tools; 
etc.), 200. 271 
nature of work of, 272 
quenching of, 100 
Hjieeds and feeds for, 248, 249 
temiKirmg of, 127 
wear of, 199 
welded blade, 184 

Reaming, coring, and displaced by drilling, 190, 197 
Re-annealing tools, 76 
Recalcsccncc — see Critical points 
Recarburizing, in Bessemer process, 1 1 
Reciprocating machines, breakage of tools in, 194 
high-speed tools and, 193 
limitations of, 290 
remodeling drives of, 298 
rotary cutting and, 194, 
212, 292 

stripping of gears in, 298 
tendency away from use 
of, 212 

Records, temperature, forma of, 76, 177 
tool making, 178 
Red-hardness, 41, 42, 47, 121 

manganese and, 44 

production of, in high-speed steel ,332 

range of, Frontispiece, 41 
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Red-shortness, 23 
Reduplication of UhiIs, 179 

Refinenient of method in the manufacture of high- 
speed steel, 61 

Refinement of method in the manufacture of high- 
speed tools, 78 

Refractory materials, high-siMicd tools and, 303, 323 
milling of, 196 ^ 

Re-grintliug — see Grinding 

Regulation of temperature — see Temperature 
regulation , 

Relation of tool and work, 212 
Relief in reamers, 272 
Re-making worn tools, 185 

Remodeling of machine tools — see Machine tools 
Repair of broken tools — welding, 184 
Repetitive work, production of, 277 
Resistance pyrometer — see Pyrometer 
Responsiveness of pyrometers — see Pyrometers 
Reversion, austenite to pearlite, 31, 33 
Revolutions per minute, table for determining, 334 
"Riding” of tool against flank of work, 258 
tools, 226, 244, 247 
Rigidity in machine tools, 212, 279 
tool holders, 262 
rests, 285 

securing m remodeling of machines, 298 
Ring turret lathe, 278 
Riveting dies, 207 

Rock drilling, high-speed sleol m, 211 
Rolling high speed steel bars, 61 
Rose reamers -- see Reamers 
Rotating tools, composite — see Design of tools 
Itotary cutting compared with rei'i procat ing outs 
(see also Reciprocating machines), 194 
Rough forging and heavy grinding compared with 
close forging, 73 

surfaces, prevention of, on certain tools, 181 
Roughing cuts, si>eed8 in, 245 

tools, tempering of, 127 
Routing of pieces in process, 322 
Run, length of, a factor in cutting speeil, 241 
Running speed of grinding wheels, 138 
time, standard, 230 

Sandstone wheels for tool grinding, 148 
Sawing high-speed steel, 65, 185 
operations, 201 
Saws, grinding of, 144 
high-speed, 202 
inserted tooth, 265, 267 
"Scaling,” causes of, 95 

see also Oxidation 

Scrapping of machine tools (see also Machine tools), 
207, 295, 303, 304, 308 
material in process, minimizing of, 
303, 304, 306, 327 

Screw machine tools, hardening and tempering of, 96 
Self-hardening steels — see Mushet steel 
Self-sharpening of tools (see also Non-clearance 
tools), 215, 216 

Self-treatment <low-heat) of high-speed tools, 102 

Semi-high-speed steels, 49, 50 

Sentinel pyrometer, 87,. 157 

Separating stock from bar, 66, 186 

Shank, strength of, in reamers and similar tools, 271 


Shanks of twisted drills, 274 
Shape of tool, influenSe on cutting speed and eflB- 
cieucy, 236, 263 

Shaper operations, cutting speeds in. 260 
tools, 194 

Sharp tools, advantages in using, 152 
Sharp-angle tools, Hartness type, 216, 242, 257, 287 
Shaving, high-speed, 19, 208 

Shaving or chip, nature and formation of, 215 et acQ. 
Shear blades, composite or compound, 184, 203 
hardening temperature, 96 
tempering of, 128 

steel, 7 

Shearing action in chip formation, 218 et seq, 
nature of, 219 . 

operations,! use of high-speed tools in, 203 
Shears, design of, 274 
high-speed, 203 

Shop organization — see Organization 
Shrinkage, in hardening, allowance for, 181 

minimizing in barium ehloride process, 
117 

Side slope in lathe tools, 257 
Silicon, function of, in steel manufacture, 45 
influence in steel, 23, 45 
Size*, allowance for loss m grinding, etc., 180 
Slender tools — see Tools 
Slide rule, Barth, 236-237 

Slide rule, use of, in solution of rapid production 
problems, 310 

standardizing cutting openi- 
, lions, 236 

Slolter and sireAar tools (see also Reciprocating 
machines), 19ir 
.Slotting, use of saws for, 202 
Smelting, prehistoric, 1 
.Smoothness of tool surface, securing, 181, 182 
Snap dies, 207 

hardening temperature, 97 
tempering, 128 

Sodium carbonate (soda ash) ,113 
Soft metals, cutting of, 211 

rake for milling cutter teeth, 
in cutting, 269 
speeds on, 245 

Softening of tool edges in metal cutting, 224 
Solidity in machine tools, 212, 279, 280 
"Special” high-speed steels, 50 
Sjiecial tools, use of, in preference to standard, 261 
Speed, accelerated, in planing machines, 292 
changes in machine tools, 278, 287, 290 
remodeled machines, 296 
gains in newer types of reciprocating ma- 
chines, 194 
meter, use of, 239 
tables, Taylor standard, 339 

too fast?, 239 

Speeds, cutting — see Cutting speeds 
Spindles, in remodeled machines, 298 
use of hollow, 283 
Splitting of drills, 273 
Sponge iron, 3 

Stamping or nicking tools, 76, 185 
Standard running time, 230 

tools (see also Tools), 255 
Taylor, 259 
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fiNAnaaraiEauoi) oi toois isee ubo l ooi design; and 
Tool supply). 238 €t aeq. 

^Standardizing depth of cut* 238 
• jobs, 328 

Steel, bessemer, 9-11 
blister, 7 
carbon. 23 

composition of, 24 
microscopic structure of, 26 

cast, 8 

cementation, 7 

composition of — see Steels, below 
constituents of, 25-38 
jrucible, 3, 8 

early manufacture and use of, 3-4 
* ’ revival of method of manufacture, 8 
'utting speeds in drilling, 249 
milling, 250 
on, 244, 245 
Damascus, 3, 4, 8 
dehnition of, 22 
development of, 7, 13 
double or double shear, 7 
electric, 12 

fixing the several states, 33 
for universal use, 47 
high-speed — see High-speed steel 
“intermediate,” 49 

influence of the several ingredients, 32-45 
manganese-bessemer, 13 
manufacture, discovery and development of 
methods, 1 et seq. 
methods of modern, 8 el seq. 
modern scid|ice of, 7 
primitive methods of, 1-4 
production of uniform qual- 
ity, 5 

mushet — see Mushet steel 
nickel, 23 
non-tungsten, 51 
open hearth, 9 
prevention of defects in, 23 
properties of, 22, 40 
theory of hardening, 25 et seq. 
tungsten (see also High-speed steel; Mushet 
steel; etc.), 13, 23 
Steels, air-hardening, 13 
alloy, 22 

ancient, defects of, 5 

remarkable properties of, 5 
similarity to modern steels, 7 
composition of carbon, 23, 24 

high-speed or air-hardening, 
25, 46, 330 

“intermediate,” “semi-high- 
speed,” “special,” etc., 
50, 330 

mushet or self-hardening, 23, 
24. 46 

variations in, 24 

microscopic structure of, 26 et seq. 
nomenclature of, 22 
rapid (same as higl’ d), 13 
self-hardening — see Mushet steel 
semi-high-speed, 49 
“special, ” 49 


Steels, variations in quality of primitive, 5 
water hardening, 22, 51, 53, 97 
Steady rest, use of, 242 

Stiffness of tool, influence of, on cutting speed, 236 
Stock, heavy, recommended for high-speed tools, 252 
separating from the bar, 65, 185 
Stocks, lathe, 281, 284 
Stone cutting, high-speed tools for, 2 1 1 
to use in tool grinding, 134 
Stop watch, use of, in standardizing jobs, >239 
Storage, auxiliary (materials in process), relation to 
rapid production, 312 
of materials a factor in rapid production, 
23/ » 

Strains, effects of, 93 

guarding against, in tool making, 76 
internal, development of, in tools, 61, 65, 
68, 93, 97. 118, 125 
torsional, in machine tools, 286 
Strength of structural forms, relative, 279 
Stresses, feeding or traverse, 289 

on high-8i)eed tools, 19, 262 
tool, in sharp-angle tools. 259 
lip slope and, 257 
relation of cutting angle to, 256 
Structural forma, relative strength of, 279 
Sulphur, effect of, m steel, 23 
in high-8i>eed steel, 45 
"Superior” high-speed steels, 51 
Super-heat treatment (see also High-heat treat- 
ment), 15 

Supervision, intelligent, and effective use of high- 
speed tools, 310, 317, 318, 320 
Swedish iron, 28 

in high-speed steel, 62 

Table traverse — see Traverse 
Tantalum, nature of, and influence in high-speed 
steel, 44 

Taps and dies, threading, breakage of, 201 

cutting speed of, 249, 250 
cutting the threads, 181 
design of, 201 
efficiency of, 201 
hardening by the barium 
chloride 
process, 117, 
118 

temperature, 

98 

prevention of rough sur- 
face on, 189 
tempering of, 127 

Taylor, Fred W., develops the high-heat treatment 
for tungsten steels, 20 
doctrine of re-grinding tools, 303 
experiments with mushet steels, 15 
formulas for metal cutting opera- 
tions, 236 

on the hardening of high-speed 
tools, 101, 332 

standard cutting speeds, 238, 330 
tools, 242, 255. 259 
“ The Art of Cutting Metals,” In- 
troduction, 332 . 

Taylor-White method of hardening, 101, 332 
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Taylor-White process as a factor in the develop- 
ment of tool steels, 8 
development of, 14 
essentials of, 101 
the high-heat treatment, 15, 
101 

Tearing action in chip production, 221 
Teeming, in the manufacturi' of high-speed steel, 
58-59 ^ 

Teeth, number of, in milling cutters, 195, 268, 269 
Temper colors, 37 

Temperaturi' and color, relations of, 93, 124, 155, 
156, 166 , 

luincaling range, 131, 132 
" cold (‘iid,” inuintcnaucL' of, 163, 164 
cones (“sentinel pyrometer”), 87, 157 
control in barium chloride process, 107 
determination, 155 

colors and, 93, 124, 
155, 156, 166 
eye and, 93, 124, 155 
personal eiiuation in, 
171 

see also Temperuturi* 
indication, below 
«ffec4/a of, unsuitabh', 61 
fluctuations in barium chloride bath, 
115 

oven and other fur- 
naces, 107 

forging, 09 

gages, adaptation to purpose, 157 
conspectus of, 158 
need for, 86 
ranges of, 158 
see also Pyrom(‘ter 
hardening, limits of, 93, 96 

in pre-heating, 116 
range of, Frontispiece, 1 5, 
41 

regulation of, 86, 93, 174 
permissible variations ui, 
97 

summary of, 96 
see also under particular 
' tools 

indication, distant, 160, 169, 173, 175 
measurement, uncertainty of, 124 
range in red-hardness, Frontispiece, 
41 

hardening, Frontispiece, 15, 41, 
93, 96, 97 

records, form of, 176, 177 
reduplication of, 169 
regulation in barium chloride process, 
113-115 

coke furnace, 68 
system of, 86, 174 
value of data, 175 

rolling or “finishing” high speed steel 
bars, 61 
tempering, 127 

range in, 121, 122 

Tempering, 121 

a heat treatment, 29 
^alloy bath method, 123 


Tempering and the low-heat treatment, 122 
electrical, 126 
furnaces, 122 

importance of data and method, 127 

in oil, 38, 124 

nature of process, 37 

oil required, 126 

purpose of, 35 

range of temperatures, 15, 37, 127 
temperatures, summary of, 127 
the "new” high-speed steels, 121 
time required for, 123, 126 
See also under particular tools 
Test record form, 324 
Tests, the making of, 319 
Thermo-couple pyrometer, 158, 159, 169 

pyrometry, recent develoimients 
in. 163 

Thermometer, mercurial, where used, 167 
Threading tools — st'e Taps and dies 
Tune-labor, a factor in efficiency, 252 
Tune necessary in annealing, 61, 130, 131, 132 
of cutting, when relatively short, 238 
required for cutting, diagram for determin- 
ing, 336 

« tempering, 123, 125 

Tire turning, 213, 300 
Titanium, cost of, 62 

mflueiice in steel, 43 
Tool base, need for true, 76 
truing of, 76, 228 
cost — see Cost of tools 
cfticiimcy — see Efficiency^ 
holder stock, use of, 61, 65, 182, 261 
holders, design of, 261, 262 

limitations and use of, 182, 262 
holding, 285 

position, modification of, in remodeling nm- 
rhines, 299 

pressure on, in cutting (see also Stresses), 
19, 252 
problem, 322 

quality of, effect on cutting speed, 241 
relation to work, 212 
rests, design of, 285 

room, organization of, 152, 312, 315, 317 
sections, special, 253 

standard, 252-253 

self-sharpening of (see also Non-clearance 
tools), 215. 216 

steel, cutting speeds and feeds in drilling, 249 
supply and maintenance, 315 
support, in cutting operations, 228 
tests, 319 

Tools, breakage of, 140, 194, 199, 201, 298 

brazed and welded (see also Composite tools; 

and Compound tools), 182 
broad-nosed, tendency to chatter, 255 
chilled roll turning, 245 
compound (see also Compound tools; Com- 
posite tools; and under particular tools), 
182, 263 

composite — see Compound tools; Compos- 
ite tools, Welding; Tool holders; etc, 
design of — see Design of tools 
deterioration of blanking dies, 204 
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Tools, diaplaoement of old, by high-speed, 817 
dulling of, 152 
earliest, 1 

effect of using dull, 152 
efficiency — see Efficiency; and under par- 
ticular tools 
endurance limits of, 6 
forging of, 64 

form, relation to chattering, 226 
grinding system, 315, 322 
"guttering” of, 222-223 
handling of, in barium chloride process, 118 
Hartness non-clearance — see Non-clearance 
tools 

high-speed, beginning the use of, 319 

comparative cost of, 20, 105 
conditions affecting efficiency, 
188 

('onservatism in the use of, 303 
considerations affecting the use 
of, 306 

cost of — see Coat of tools 
economy in the use of, 300 
efficiency (see also under partic- 
ular tools), 20 
on cast iron, «1 90 
especial field for, 187, 303 
hand, 200 
handling of, 308 
heavy cutting and, 188 
limitations of, 187, 207 
manufacture of, csiiecial care re- 
quired in, 67 
or purchasT" of, 64, 
134, 156, 308, 

309, 317, 318, 
322 

position in industrial engineer- 
ing, 300 

problems affecting the use of, 
315 

reciprocating machines and, 193 
relative economy of, 186 
insert<id cutter — see Composite tools; and 
under particular tools 
keeping sharp, 151 
lathe, broad-nosed, 264 

compound high-speed-carbon, 183 
grinding of, 142 

Hartness non-clearance (see also Non- 
clearance tools), 267 
Taylor standard, 242, 256, 259 
tempering of, 127 
maintenance, 322 
t, cost, 192 

manufacture or purchase of, 64,134, 155, 308, 
317, 318, 322 

multiple, use of, in rapid production, 24S 
nicking or marking, 76 
non-clearance — see Non-clearance tools 
planer, 194 

progressive dulling ui, .52 
purchase or manufacture of, 64, 134, 155, 
.308, 317, 318, 322 
reduplication of, 1 70 
repair of broken, 184 


Tools, “riding” of, in cutting pperatlo&s, 226 
self-sharpSning — see Non-clearance tools 
shaper, 194 

sharp, advantage in the use of, 152 
sharp angle, use of (see also Non-clearance' 
tools), 286 
sJotter, 194 

1 standard, 255 , 

standardization of, 238, 315 * 

supplying to workmen, 312 
l^aylor standard, 242 
threading — see Taps and dies 
"warming up" of, 
wear of, 190, 223, 224, 227 
worn, remaking of, 185 
Toledo steel, 3, 5 

Tongs, special forms of, 87, 04, 118, 119 
Topping ingots, 62 

Torsional strains in machine tools, 279, 286 
Toughness, restoration of, in hardened tools, 121 
Transportation of material in process — see Ma- 
terial 

Traverse, factors affecting, 242 

in milling aluminum, 250 
ojierations, 260 

or feed, table for determining, 334 
Troostite in high-speed steel, 43 
nature of, 38 

Truing grinding wheels, 138 

tool bases — see 'J’ool bases 
"Try outs,” 324, 328 
Tungsten a fixing agent, 41 

and self-hardening steels, 40 
cost of, 62 

effect of, on hardening, 40 
influence in high-speed steel, 44 
steels, effect of tempering on, 41 
proijerties of, 13 

Turning locomotive tires, 213, 300 

Turret lathe, Foster ring, 278 

Twist and twisted drills — see Drills 

Type metal for anchoring inserted cutter blades, 267 

Uehling pyrometer, 158, 165 
Unaunealed stock, use of, 261 
Uniformity in tools, securing, 78 

lack of, in material, effect on standard 
speeds, 241 

Universal adaptation of high-speed steel, 211 
Uranium, influence in steel, 43 
Utility of high-speed steel, range of, 186 et geq. 
Universal use, high-speed steel for, 47 

Vanadium, cost of, 62 

influence in steel, 43 
Variables affecting efficiency, 235 

in metal cutting, nature of, 24f) 

Venting of gas furnaces. 111 ' * ^ 

Ventilation of hardening plant, 88* 

Vibration and chatter, 226 

elimination of, in machine' tQols^'^278', 280 
in metal cutting, causes and nature of, 
213, 214 

lateral, 214 . 

in Hartness tools, 258 
minimizing, 215, 285 
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Wage system, relation to efficient use of high-speed 
tools, 310 

maximum production, 321 
Wanner pyrometer, 158, 166 
“ Warming up", of tools in cutting operations, 102 
Warp^^ 5u\ inc^, 24^ 

Watfer as a qu^nc^ihuf dr cooling agent, 53, 97 
current pyrometer, ^58, 159, 165 
liardening high-speed steels, 51, 63 
Wlsar of cutting tools, 199, 223, 224, 227 
reamers, and like tools, 199 
Web of twist drill, design of, 273 
Weight essential in high-speed machine tools, 280 
Welded (compound) tools, 183, 263 

shear blades and dies, 
203 

utility of, 184 

Welding high-speed steel to carbon steel, 182, 184 
in repairing broken tools, 184 
lathe beds and head stocks, 282 
Wet or dry grinding of tools, 136, 148 
Whale oil for the quenching bath, 100 


Wheel, kind to use in tool grinding, 134, 187, 
142 

Wire drawing, dies for, 206 

Wolfram — see Tungsten 

Wood working, high-speed tools in, 209 

operations, finish obtained with 
high-speed tools, 209 
tools, design of, 274 

efficiency of, 210 
tempering, 128 

Wootz, 3 

Work and tool, relation between, 212 
Workman, the, a factor in rapid production, 317, 
321 

attitude toward high-speed tools, 
310 

consideration for, in accelerated 
pioduction, 310 

endurance limit of, 304, 310, 317 
training in the proper use of high- 
speed tools, 310 
Worn tools, re-making of, 185 










